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Berta  Walker  Gallery 


Arthur  Cohen 


Brenda  Horowitz 


Georgia  M.  Coxe 


Peter  Watts 


Nancy  Craig 


Erna  Partoll 


MAY  26 -JUNE  11 
Wolf  Kahn  paintings  and  pastels 
Hans  Hofmann  works  on  paper 
Blanche  Lazzell  abstract  works  on  paper 

JUNE  16  - JULY  9 
Arthur  Cohen  paintings 
Peter  Watts  paintings  and  sculpture 
Blair  Resika  b & w photos 

JULY  1H-  JULY  30 

Nancy  Craig  paintings 
Erna  Partoll  color  drawings 

Georgia  M.  Coxe  color  photos 
“Women  Hold  Up  the  Sky”  group  show 
to  Benefit  HELPING  OUR  WOMEN 

AUGUST  H - AUGUST  20 

Romolo  Del  Deo  bronze  sculpture 

Brenda  Horowitz  paintings 
Selina  Trieff  paintings  and  drawings 

AUGUST  25  - SEPTEMBER  10 
Varujan  Boghosian  collages 
Paul  Resika  paintings  and  gouaches 
Oliver  Chaffee  paintings  & watercolors 

SEPTEMBER  15  - OCTOBER  8 

ROSS  Moffett  paintings  and 
works  on  paper 

Anne  MacAdam  new  paintings 

RECEPTIONS  FOR  THE  ARTISTS 

Fridays  of  scheduled  opening  date  7-9  pm 


Berta  Walker 


GALLERY 


Blanche  Lazzell 


Oliver  Chaffee 


Selina  Trieff 


Blair  Resika 


Ross  Moffett 


208  Bradford  Street  (East  end  of  Town  near  Howland  Street),  Provincetown  508-487-6411 
Berta  Walker@Berta  Walker  Gallery.com  www.Berta Walker  Gallery.com 


JULY  to  LABOR  DAY  ■ Daily  11  - 6 pm  [weekends  to  8 pm]  thereafter,  please  call  for  hours. 


MARC  JACOBS 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON  BAL  HARBOUR  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  LAS  VEGAS  PARIS  LONDON 
TOKYO  OSAKA  SEOUL  HONG  KONG  TAIPEI  SHANGHAI  BEIJING  KUALA  LUMPUR  DUBAI 


WWW.MARCJACOBS.COM 


WILHELM  SASNAL  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  JUERGEN  TELLER 


The 

Provincetown 

Years 

(left)  Angelo  Ippolito  (1922-2001) 
Provincetown,  1965,  Oil  on  linen,  51x51” 

(right)  Herman  Maril  (1908-1986) 
To  the  Dunes,  1961,  Oil  on  canvas,  36  x 30” 


DAVID  FINDLAY  JR  Fine  Art 

The  Fuller  Building 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
212-486-7660 


Robert  Beauchamp 
Byron  Browne 
Peter  Busa 
Jim  Forsberg 
Angelo  Ippolito 
Karl  Knaths 
Herman  Maril 
Robert  Richenburg 
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HOLLIS  TAGGART  GALLERIES 


SPECIALIZING 

IN 

AMERICAN 

MODERISM 

AVERY 

BLUEMNER 

CALDER 

CARLES 

DOVE 

DEMUTH 

HARTLEY 

HOFMANN 

MARIN 

MAURER 

MITCHELL 

MOTHERWELL 

O'KEEFFE 

STEICHEN 


TONY  VEVERS  (BORN  1926) 


GULL  AND  ICE  FLOES  1963-69  OIL  ON  PANEL  36  X 30  INCHES  SIGNED  AND  DATED  LOWER  RIGHT 


PLEASE  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE:  WWW.HOLLISTAGGART.COM 


958  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10021  TEL  212  628  4000  WWW.HOLLISTAGGART.COM  EMAIL  INFO@HOLLISTAGGART.COM 
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SIDEO  FROMBOLUTI 


June  24  - September  10,  2006  Cherry  Stone  Gallery 
September  2 - October  I,  2006  Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art 


Fromboluti’s 


recent  still  life  paintings  are 
moody,  emotional  and  powerful.  His  work,  a 
fusion  of  abstraction  and  subject  matter  is 
grounded  in  the  visible  world,  placing  value  on 
sensation,  the  importance  of  the  entire  pictorial 
field,  and  the  intensity  of  the  encounter  between 
viewer  and  painting.  He  paints  what  he  sees 
inside  his  studio,  squeezed  tubes  of  oil  paint  piled 
atop  one  another  on  a messy,  stained  table 
encrusted  with  paint,  a residue  of  some  active 
environment  he  has  intuitively  created.  In  reality, 
the  table  is  his  palette,  full  of  paper  plates  filled 
with  oil  paints  with  an  occasional  pot  of  flowers 
to  jolt  the  scene. 


" Fromboluti  begins  with  an  emotional  attraction  to  an 
image  or  idea  and  then  allows  himself  to  be  guided 
more  by  intuition  than  by  a program  or  system. " 

— Michael  Brenson,  Art  writer  & Critic 

7 believe  that  who  we  are  is  what  nature  makes  of  us. 
Through  it  I find  my  own  understanding , ideas  and  trust 
my  subconscious.  / hope  that  hard  work  will  prove  me 
right.  I do  not  make  art  but  am  the  art  / make.' 

— Sideo  Fromboluti,  Painter 

CherryStoneGallery 

70  East  Commercial  Street 
Wellfleet,  MA  02667 
508 . 349 . 3026 
www.cherrystonegallery.com 

Tuesday  - Sunday  12-5  and  by  appointment 
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WD291 1 2006  mixed  media  on  folded  paper  1 0.5  x 8.5" 


WWW.MPLANDIS.COM 


LANPAS 


THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  GALLERY 

PROVINCETOWN,  MA 


55  MERCER  GALLERY 

NY,  NY 
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McGuire 

Gallery 


Open  Daily 
11-5  and  7-10 


465  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.0091 
www.michaelmcguire.net 


Original  works  by 
acclaimed  artists  from 
throughout  the 
United  States  and  France 
available  for  you  to 
view  in  the  comfort  of  a 
classic  Cape  Cod 
house  and  at 
addisonart.com 


ADDISONARTGALLERY  508.255.6200  addisonart.com  43  Route  28  Orleans 
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JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 

PROVINCETOWN  ART 


Adelaide  Lawson-Gaylor, 'Circus  Performers’ 


Martin  Barooshian, ‘Conversation’ 


A Gallery  dedicated  to  the  artists  who 
established  Provincetown  as  an  important 
art  colony  and  to  those  who  continue  to 
carry  on  the  tradition:  AVERY, 
BAUM  BACH*,  NORDFELDT,  MOFFETT, 
BROWN*  BROWNE,  BURLIUK,  BUSA, 
CLYMER,  CHAFFEE,  W.M.CHASE,  DE 
GROOT*,  DeMARTINI,  DICKINSON, 
DIEHL,  GARLOCK*  GELB*  GRANT, 
GUCCIONE**,  HAWTHORNE,  HEINZ, 
HENSCHE,  HOFMANN,  HONDIUS, 
KAPLAN,  KNATHS,  LANE*  LAWSON- 
GAYLOR**,  LAZZELL,  LEIGHTON, 
L’ENGLE,  LINDENMUTH,  LOEB, 
MALICOAT,  MARANTZ*  MARS, 
MASIELLO*  MacGUINESS,  McKAIN, 
MERINOFF*  MOFFETT,  MOTHERWELL, 
MULLER,  NADELMAN,  NORDFELDT, 
PALMER,  PHILLIPS*,  ROSS,  SIGISMUND* 
SIMON,  SQUIRE,  STERNE, TWORKOV, 
WARTHEN.WALKOWITZ,  WEINRICH, 
WILSON*,  WHORF,  ZORACH  and  others 


*Estate  Representation  **Collection 


2 GOSNOLD  STREET,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA,  0 2 6 5 7 / 5 0 8.4  8 7.216  9 
www.juliehellergallery.com  (across  from  Adam’s  Pharmacy,  town  Landing  on  the  Beach)  Parking  Available 
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CR ITCH  LEY 


JOHNSTON 


YARBOROUGH 


LIMITED  EDITION 
PORTFOLIO  OF 
GALLERY  ARTISTS 
AVAI  LADLE 


508.487.1153 

494  commercial  street 

po  box  680 

provincetown  ma  02657 
www.artstrand.com 
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NORA  SPEYER 


June  24  - September  10,  2006 


Freud  wrote  in  1 905,  "Seeing  is  ultimately  derived 
from  touching,"  which  is  sexually  "indispensable," 

"a  source  of  pleasure."  The  most  "touching"  textures 
in  paint  are  subliminally  sexual,  that  is,  poignantly 
suggestive  of  tactile  sensations  abstracted  from  an 
object.  Freud's  insight  comes  to  mind  when  faced 
with  Nora  Speyer's  canvases  and  their  richly  evocative, 
peculiarly  impacted  primordial  texture,  not  to 
mention  her  vision  of  basic  sexual  objects— bodies 
(mostly  naked  and  female)  orgiastically  entangled... 


Speyer's  artistic  roots  are  grounded  in  Abstract 
Expressionism  of  the  1940s  and  1950s.  Today, 
her  mature  understanding  of  the  painted  surface 
and  unique  pictorial  imagery  is  a major  contribution 
to  art  of  the  20th  century. 

Her  work  is  included  among  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery;  the  National 
Academy  of  Design;  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art;  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Art  and  The 
Nelson  Rockefeller  Collection. 


CherryStoneGallery 

70  East  Commercial  Street 
Wellfleet,  MA  02667 
508 . 349 . 3026 
www.cherrystonegallery.com 

Tuesday  - Sunday  12-5  and  by  appointment 
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SHOP  THERAPY 

SUPPORTS  THE  ART  OF  RICHARD  PEPITONE 


DNA 


CONTEMPORARY  ART  + LIMITED  EDITIONS  + UNIQUE  BOOKS 


288  BRADFORD  ST  - PROVINCETOWN  - TEL:  508  487.  7700  - FAX:  508.  487.  7705  - INFO@DNAGALLERY.COM  - WWW.DNAGALLERY.COM 


JULY  1-16 
GENEALOGIES: 

ICONIC  ARTISTS  WITH  EMERGING  ASSISTANTS 
KIKI  SMITH,  ZACHARY  WOLLARD, 

JANE  FREILICHER,  ILSE  MURDOCK 
OTHERSTO  BE  ANNOUNCED 

JULY  2 I -AUGUST  6 
DNA  GROUP  SHOW 

SARAH  LUTZ,  PETER  HUTCHINSON,  PEIK  LARSEN 

AUGUST  I I -27 

DNA  GALLERY  + LARRY  COLLINS  FINE  ART 

PRESENTA  LARGE  SCALE  EXHIBITION  OF  WORK 
BY  CELEBRATED  AVANT-GARDE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND  FILMMAKER  JAMES  BIDGOOD 

LABOR  DAY  WEEKEND  OPENING  (TBA) 

NYC  CONTEMPORARY  ART  CURATOR  SIMON  WATSON 

PRESENTS  NYC  EMERGING  ARTISTS  ON  THE  RISE 

PETER  HUTCHINSON.  "AGINCOURT,"  2004,  MIXED  MEDIA,  30"  x 40"  (DETAIL) 
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F me  VaintinQS,  Scufyture,  Gfass &Jewefry 

BOWERSOCK  GALLERY 


Tithe:  Bow  &■  Stern 
Artist:  Christos  Cahivas 


Tithe:  Roses  with  Creamer 
Artist:  Dennis  Perrin 


Tithe:  State  of  M intf  #2 
Artist:  Jeanne'  McCartin 


373  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-4994 
www.bowersockgallery.com 


Representing  regional  and  nationally  known  artists  and  artisans  from  the  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  Massachusetts  seacoasts.  Offering  landscapes,  still  lives,  and  figurative  works 
in  a wide  range  of  styles  from  photo-realism  to  abstract.  New  shows  monthly. 

Open  Year  Round. 


l Ml? 

V - 
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July  21  - August  10 


OPENING  RECEPTION  FRIDAY  JULY  21  2006  7-9PM 


LINDA  BOND 
ERNIE  BYNUM 
RICHARD  CLOUTIER 
JOANNE  DUGAN 
CARLOS  ESTRADA-VEGA 
LILLA  GRANT 
DECLAN  HALPIN 
LILY  HARMON  * 
TAKAHIRO  MARUNO 
LINN  MEYERS 
JESSE  MORGAN 
DAN  RUPE 
LES  SEIFER 
DEANNA  WOOD 
*ESTATE  REPRESENTATION 


ERNDEN 

FINE  ART  GALLERY 

397  COMMERCIAL  STREET 

PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 

508.487.6700 

888. 304. ARTS 

EMAIL:  erndengallery@att.net 

www.ernden.com 


BRAZIL,  OIL/WAX/OLEOPASTO/DRY  PIGMENTS  ON  CANVAS  ON  WOOD, 
12.5  X 12.5  FEET  (529  INDIVIDUALLY  PAINTED  PIECES) 


PEGASUS 


representing 

JACK  BRAUDIS  • WALTER  GABRIELSON  • DAVID  GROSE  • PEGGY  GROSE 
AMY  JOHNQUEST  • EILEEN  KENNEDY  • DONNA  McGEE  • PATTI  PARKER 
MO  RINGEY  • WILLIAM  SHARP  • MICHAEL  SPEAKER  • DAVID  WANDER 


432  COMMERCIAL  STREET  (DOWNSTAIRS) 
508-487-4200  • www.pegasusgallery.net 


% 
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“Life  is  short,  art  is  long.  ” 
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SOUTH  WELLFLEET  PROJECT  SPACE 


offering  year-round  instruction  in  painting 
and  drawing  on  the  outer  cape 


DOUG  RITTER 

tel:  508-349-0976 
www.projectarts.org 


"I  do  not  believe  in  God.  I believe  in  cashmere.” 
Fran  Lebowitz 


INTELLIGENT  DESIGN  74  SHANK  PAINTER  ROAD  P 

cashmere/merino  zip  jacket  for  men  and  women  available  in 


MEN  DEANGELIS 
CLEARY  WOMEN 
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RICHARD  PEPITONE 

visit  his  two  studio  locations  in  Provincetown: 

351  Bradford  Street  & 

292  Bradford  Street 


508-487-1285 

774-487-9086 

pepitoneart.com 

email:  richardpepitone@exite.com 


vessel  created  from  part  of  an  antique  hot  water  heater;  stand  built  from  4 twisted  full  1/2  inch  bronze  rods;  base  is  cast  bronze 
50  inches  tall  by  14  inches  diameter 


Csa$e> 


open  daily 

breakfast  and  lunch  £-3 
dinner  6-10 


Featuring  art  work  by  John  GriUo 
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THOMAS  D.  BROWN 


REAL  ESTATE 


ASSOCIATES 


r m 

a a 


Hill 

Hill 


“Let  us  share  with  you 
why  we  live  here  on  the  Outer  Cape — 
and  wouldn't  live  anywhere  else!" 


300  Route  6,  Truro,  Ma  02666  (308)  487-1  1 12 
2700  Route  6,  Wellfleet,  Ma  02667  (308)  349-1200 
374  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown,  Ma  02657  (508)  487-2990 
www.  t homasdb  row  n .com 


Waterfront  and  Waterview 


bay  hafbouf 


Luxurious  Single  Family  Home  Sites  On  Cape  Cod  Bay,  In  Provincetown 's  East  End 


For  more  information  on  these  spectacular  sites  please  visit  Bay-Harbour.com 
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Creating  Comfort  Bed  Body  Bath 


undercover. 

Complete  Bedding 
Bath  Col  lections 
Window  Fashions 
Comforts  for  the  Body  and  Soul 


Whalers  Wharf 
237  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.4114  866.487.4114 
www.undercoverlinen.com 


Keep  the  summer  tide  around  your  finger 

and  we  promise  you  won't  forget  it.  *" 


THE  OCEAN  COLLECTION 

available  in  gold,  silver  & platinum 


www.rosscoppelman.com 

1439  Rt.  6A  East  Dennis,  MA  • 508  385  7900 

all  designs  © ross  coppelman  goldsmith,  inc. 
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I lilda  Neily  Gallery 

398  Commercial  St 
Provincetown  MA 
508  487  0144 
hildaneilygallery.com 


DONNA  MAHAN 

Dazzling  Treasures  Studio 


www.donnamahanstudios.com 

508-487-0014 

ART  SOLD  AT: 

The  Dune  Shack,  Provincetown 
Jules  Besch,  Wellfleet 
Tree’s  Place,  Orleans 
Tale  of  the  Cod,  Chatham 


CID  BOLDUC 

REPRESENTED  LOCALLY  BY 

LYMAN-EYER  GALLERY 
432  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
508-487-3937 

studio  hours  by  appointment 
727-804-2734 
cidcoart@aol.com 


GAIL 

BROWNE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REGIONAL  ARTIST 


364  commercial  street,  provincetown  508.487.6812 
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TED  FRANKLIN  Fine  Custom  Cabinetry 


CUSTOM  BUILT  CABINETS  KITCHENS  ENTERTAINMENT  CENTERS  FURNITURE 


SERVING  ARCHITECTS  CONTRACTORS  HOMEOWNERS 
tel/fax  508.487.8046  email:  tfcustomcabinets@aol.com 


Folk  Art  Studio  Furniture  Since  1970 


STARE  WHEYS"  ...  A RECENT  WORK  BY  TOM  JOHNSON/DICK  KIUSALAS,  77"  HIGH 

Visit  our  large  barn  showroom,  open  7 days,  9-4 


D&fc  Jablgj 


Rte  149  (%  mile  north  of  exit  5,  Rte  6)  • West  Barnstable  • Cape  Cod  • 508-362-2676  • www.westbarnstabletables.com 
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Creative  Advertising  is  Stimulating 


PROVINCETOWN 
GALLERY  GUIDE 


www.provincetowngalleryguide.com 


To  inquire  & reserve  space  for  2007: 
T.  508.487.9489 
info@provincetowngalleryguide.com 
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' www.  wi  I kes.ed  u/creativewriti  ng 

Wilkes  ^University  s Low-Residency  Master  of  Arts  in  Creative  Writing 


• Understand  the  craft,  business,  and  delivery  of  five  genres: 
fiction,  poetry,  screemmting,  playwriting,  creative  nonfiction 

• 30  Credit  hours 

• Now  accepting  applications: 

June  deadline  is  May  15  with  June  16-24  residency; 

January  ’07  deadline  is  December  15  with  January  5—13  residency 

Home  of 

• James  Jones  First  Novel  Fellowship 

• National  Letters  About  Literature  Program 

• Allan  Hamilton  Dickson  Visiting  Writers  Program 

• Maslow  Foundation  Readers  Series 

• Etruscan  Press 


WILKES  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Bonnie  Culver,  Program  Director 
84  W.  South  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18766 
i-8oo-WILKES-U 

www.wilkes.edu/creativewriting 


Advisory  Board 


Norman  Mailer 
Rick  Bass 


William  Heyen 
Samuel  Hazo 
Toi  Derricotte 
Robert  May 
Colum  McCann 
Carol  Schneider 
Jack  Scovil 
Larry  Heinemann 
Be 


1 


ARTS 

NISTRATION 


MASTER’S  DEGREE  PROGRAM 
AT  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY’S  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE 

One  of  the  finest  graduate  programs  in  Arts  Administration, 
at  a great  university,  in  a city  that  loves  the  arts. 

Also  offering  Graduate  Certificates  in: 

Fundraising  Management* 
Arts  Administration* 


E-MAIL:  artsad@bu.edu 
VISIT:  www.bu.edu/artsadmin 
OR  CALL:  617-353-4064 


BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE 
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Our  "FRESH"  departments  are  a must  see. 


Everything  you  need... 
at  the  prices  you  deserve! 

From  Our  Family  To  Yours 


Now  showing  at  28  Shank  Painter  Road, 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 


The  freshest  produce 
The  finest  Angus  and  Choice  beef  available 
Fresh  seafood  department  with 
sushi  and  local  variety. 

A corner  deli  featuring  quality  meats, 
cheeses  and  salads. 

Fresh  baked  goods 

New  and  improved  fried  chicken  program 
- New  England's  best! 

In  store  Pharmacy 

And  most  importantly,  a customer  focused 
team  that  is  committed  to  serving  you  better! 


ALWAYS  EXHIBITING  GREAT  TASTE! 


Visit  our  other  locations: 

Rt.  28  & 170  Clay  Pond  Road,  Bourne,  MA  • 485A  Station  Ave.,  S.  Yarmouth,  MA  • Old  South  Wharf,  Nantucket,  MA 


A Memoir 
by  B.  H.  Friedman 


New  from  Provincetown  Arts  Press: 

TRIPPING:  A MEMOIR  BY  B.  H.  FRIEDMAN 

In  the  1960s , amid  political  upheaval  and  anti-war  protests,  ci  growing  number  of 
young  Americans  were  creating  their  own  cisioncuy  revolution  by  “tuning  in,  turning 
on,  and  dropping  out.  ” Cannabis  wcw  king,  and  the  sacred  mushrooms  “psilocybin  " 
and  LSD  were  “tripping"  the  minds  of  thousands,  led  by  psychologist/ guru/ pitchman 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  the  pied  piper  of  the  psychedelic  drug  scene. 

In  the  retrospective  memoir  Tripping,  B.  11.  Friedman,  author  of  numerous  novels, 
stories,  plays,  and  monographs,  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  for  an  intimate  look  at 
Leary’s  inner  circle,  a group  of  teachers,  students,  and  artists  who  participated  in 
drug  research  and  experimentation  throughout  much  of  the  decade.  Based  on  Ins 
detailed  journals  as  well  as  correspondence  with  Lecuy  and  others,  the  author 
paints  a fascinating  and  candid  portrait  of  the  firsthand  effects  of  “tripping. " and 
the  ultimate  price  that  some  paid  when  dreams  of  innocence  and  liberation  turned 
into  nightmares.  A true  flashback  to  a turbulent  time  of  excess  and  exhilaration, 
Tripping  is  the  dramatic  account  of  one  man  s journey  through  personal  and  pro- 
fessional upheaval  and  toward  enlightenment. 

Praise  for  TRIPPING  “Fresh  at  a distance  of  40  years,  [B.  H.  Friedman’s]  descriptions  are  the 
most  accurate  evocations  of  the  psychedelic  experience  I’ve  ever  read.  They  suggest  that  the 
sensationalizing  of  psychedelics  (for  which  we  have  Timothy  Leary  to  thank),  and  the  criminaliza- 
tion that  resulted,  is  an  American  tragedy.”  — Ann  Marlowe.  The  New  York  Observer 

ALMOST  A LIFE  “B.  H.  Friedman  has  a trigger  mind  and  a candid  eye — The  manner  of 
the  telling  is  as  significant  as  the  subject  matter  — cool,  urbane,  dialectical,  touched  by  Jame- 
sian irony extends  beyond  its  frame  into  a study  of  the  relationship  between  biography  and 

fiction,  subject  and  object,  hero  and  anti-hero A serious  and  subtle  achievement.” 

— Stanley  Kunitz 

UJ  PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  PRESS  $ee  ^ op  page  ^ or[je). 
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Sister  Restaurants 
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Casual  Gourmet  Dining  in  a 


Open  every  day  from  11:00  a.m. 
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ART 

ACME  FINE  ART  in  Boston,  directed  by  Jim 
Bennette  and  David  Cowan,  is  a venue  for  a num- 
ber of  artists  associated  with  Provincetown.  Artists 
recently  showing  include  Kenneth  Stubbs,  Lillian 
Orlowsky,  Agnes  Weinrich,  Blanche  Lazzell, 
George  McNeil, Jim  Forsberg,  and  Philip  Malicoat, 
the  subject  of  a review  in  this  issue.  Last  fall  ACME 
placed  an  important  early  work  by  Peter  Busa  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  where  it  now 
hangs  beside  a Pollock  and  a Gorky.  In  July,  ACME 
is  doubling  its  space  at  the  same  location  at  38 
Newbury  Street.  The  fall  season  opens  with  work 
by  Stephen  Pace  painted  during  the  years  he 
showed  at  the  HCE  Gallery  in  Provincetown. 

ADDISON  ART  GALLERY  in  Orleans,  which 
represents  Paul  Schulenburg,  announced  that 
the  Copley  Society  in  Boston  chose  a painting  by 
Schulenburg  for  the  first-place  award  in  their 
biennial  exhibition,  Patron’s  Choice,  held  every 
other  spring.  The  award  provided  Schulenburg 
with  a one-month  residency  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  and  here  he  began 
a series  of  portraits  of  Provincetown  artists, 
including  Arthur  Cohen,  Robert  Henry,  Selina 
Trieff,  Cynthia  Packard,  Bill  Evaul,  Paul  Bowen, 
Michael  Davis,  Brenda  Horowitz,  and  John  Kear- 
ney. Schulenburg  spent  time  in  each  artist’s  stu- 
dio while  he  or  she  was  working,  taking  digital 
photographs,  absorbing  the  atmosphere,  and 
making  an  effort  to  understand  each  artist’s  core 
character.  Thus,  he  painted  not  only  a portrait  of 
the  person  but  a rendition  of  the  artist’s  work  in 
progress.  “I  didn’t  want  to  copy  their  work,  but  it 
has  to  look  like  their  work,”  he  said.  His  portrait 
of  Sal  Del  Deo,  reproduced  here,  shows  the 
artist,  wearing  a white  smock,  holding  a paint- 
brush, and  staring  out  at  the  viewer.  Schulenburg 
said,  “Sal  was  working  on  a painting,  occasional- 
ly turning  to  look  at  me  as  we  talked.  This  is  that 
moment.” 

TRACEY  ANDERSON,  who  reviewed  the 
book  De  Kooning’s  Bicycle  in  this  issue,  is  spending 
the  summer  working  on  a collaborative  project 
called  Project  Edge,  along  with  seven  other 
Provincetown  artists:  Marian  Roth,  Polly  Burnell, 
Vicky  Tomayko,  Lynn  Stanley,  Jane  Winters,  M. 
M.  Battelle,  andjenny  Humphreys.  The  group  will 
exhibit  the  results  in  the  fall. 

artSTRAND  may  have  begun  as  a strand  of 
DNA  from  the  legendary  DNA  Gallery,  but  the 
eleven  painters,  sculptors,  photographers,  and 
installation  artists  who  make  up  artSTRAND 
have  quickly  established  themselves  as  an  inde- 
pendent force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Choosing  the 
gallery  as  the  “Best  of  the  New”  for  2006  in  the 
Bo.'..  Clobe,  critic  Cate  McQuaid  wrote,  “The 
founo  s make  serious,  estimable,  and  some- 
times 'cously  funny  art— a testament  that 
Ptown  is  still  a hotbed  of  creativity,  even  if  fewer 
artists  can  afford  to  live  there.”  After  the  success 
of  their  first  season,  they  have  moved  to  a new 
location  and  a much  larger  space  on  the  ground 
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PETER  BUSA,  BIRTH  OF  THE  OBJECT  AND  DEATH  OF 
THE  OBJECT  COLLECTION  museum  of  fine  arts,  boston 


artSTRAND  ARTISTS  CELEBRATE  THEIR  NEW  SPACE 
photo  by  arvid  tomayko-peters 


floor  of  the  WOMR/Schoolhouse  building  at  494 
Commercial  Street  in  the  East  End. 

At  LORI  BOOKSTEIN  FINE  ART  in  New  York 
this  spring,  Varujan  Boghosian  and  Paul  Resika 
produced  a collaborative  exhibition,  in  which  the 
work  of  one  echoed  the  work  of  the  other  in  the 
manner  of  a duet  between  old  friends  who  know 
each  other’s  unconscious  meanings.  In  another 
exhibition  at  the  gallery,  Henry  Rothman’s  col- 
lages made  a startlingly  good  impression.  Lee 
Siegel  wrote,  “Rothman,  a ffamemaker  who  died 
in  1 990,  spent  his  life  making  collages  in  his  studio 
in  Provincetown  in  relative  obscurity.  Though  still 
barely  known,  he  should  be  to  American  art  what 
Emily  Dickinson  is  to  American  poetry.  Years  after 
Abstract  Expressionism  lost  the  battle  against  dec- 
oration, Rothman  invented  an  original  idiom  in 
which  abstraction  advanced  into  another  phase. 
This  is  not  collage,  but  the  quiddity  of  collage.” 

The  CAPE  COD  MUSEUM  OF  ART  in  Den- 
nis celebrates  its  twenty-fifth  season  since  it  was 
founded  by  Harry  Holl  and  Roy  Freed.  A cocktail 
party  honoring  the  founders  takes  place  on  July 
29  and  then,  over  twenty-five  hours  in  the  follow- 
ing two  days,  the  museum  has  scheduled  events 
with  Anne  Packard,  the  Provincetown  painter 
whose  landscapes  the  museum  is  exhibiting;  art 
historian  Al  Kochka’s  lecture  about  the  sculptor 
Arnold  Geissbuhler,  whose  work  forms  the  core 
of  the  museum’s  collection;  and  two  films,  Their 
Lives  in  Art,  a documentary  on  the  artists  Robert 
Henry  and  Selina  Trieff,  and  Hans  Hofmann  and 
Filmmaker  Sam  Feinstein,  a documentary  from 
1 951  showing  Hofmann  painting  and  being  inter- 
viewed by  Sam  Feinstein.  Other  exhibitions  this 
summer  include  the  strikingly  subtle  ocean  views 
of  Rick  Fleury  and  a major  retrospective  of  the 
artist  William  Littlefield,  whose  work  was 
reviewed  last  year  in  Provincetown  Arts. 

CASTLE  HILL  CENTER  FOR  THE  ARTS  IN 
TRURO,  now  venerable  and  established  after 
thirty-five  years  of  creative  activity,  has  been 
maintained  on  a shoestring,  and  yet  has  provided 
from  the  beginning  rich  experiences  in  the  practi- 
cal matter  of  making  art.  They  don’t  call  them 
workshops  for  nothing.  Here  is  the  key  difference 
between  the  pristine  exhibition  of  art  in  a gallery, 
carefully  curated  and  installed,  and  the  jumble 
and  piles  of  materials  in  a busy  workshop.  Castle 
Hill  has  always  focused  on  the  “hands-on”  way  of 
making  art.  Eleanor  Munro,  an  early  force  and 
present  mainstay  at  Castle  Hill,  offers  her  per- 
spective in  an  article  in  this  issue. 

Provincetown  native  PETER  CILUZZI  is  bring- 
ing a new  tune  to  the  local  art  scene.  A musician 
since  he  was  a child,  Ciluzzi  developed  a fascina- 
tion with  fine  musical  instruments  during  his 
teenage  years  and  soon  thereafter  began  to 
explore  latherie— the  art  of  building  stringed  musi- 
cal instruments.  After  studying  with  the  highly 
regarded  educator  and  innovator  Charles  Fox  at 
the  American  School  of  Lutherie  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, he  set  up  shop  last  winter  in  Provincetown 
and  began  work  on  the  design  and  construction 
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of  his  line  of  handcrafted  acoustic  guitars  and 
mandolins.  His  workshop,  open  to  the  public,  is 
located  on  the  third  floor  of  Whaler’s  Wharf. 

ETHAN  COHEN  FINE  ARTS  in  New  York 
sponsored  this  spring  an  “Action  Painting  Street 
Battle”  between  the  emerging  Japanese  Action 
Painter  Ryoga  Katsuma  and  the  champion  of  “Box- 
ing Painting,”  Ushio  Shmohara,  age  seventy-four. 

ARTHUR  EGELI  has  opened  a gallery  in 
Provincetown  that  draws  on  the  tradition  fostered 
by  Charles  Hawthorne,  Henry  Hensche,  and  John 
Whorf,  artists  whose  influence  inspired  a new  gen- 
eration of  Impressionist  painters  working  outdoors 
in  the  open  air.  The  gallery’s  roster  includes  Steve 
Griffin,  Tim  Bell,  Abigail  McBride,  and  Cedric  and 
Joanette  Egeli.  Arthur  Egeli  says,  “I  have  never  been 
heckled  while  painting  outdoors  in  Provincetown.” 

The  DAVID  FINDLAY  GALLERY  on  Fifty-sev- 
enth Street  in  New  York,  directed  by  Louis  New- 
man, has  improved  the  reputations  of  worthy 
artists  who  may  have  lost  their  public  after  they 
died.  Artists  associated  with  Provincetown  who 
have  had  recent  exhibitions  include:Jim  Forsberg, 
Robert  Richenburg,  Nicolas  Carone,  Byron 
Browne,  Robert  Beauchamp,  Herman  Cherry, 
Angelo  Ippolito,  Karl  Knaths,  and  Herman  Maril. 

RICK  FLEURY’s  studio  and  gallery,  located  at 
268  Bradford  Street  in  the  East  End,  will  present 
a series  ofThursday  evening  events,  artist  discus- 
sions, theatrical  presentations,  and  readings. 
Fleury  calls  this  section  of  town  “NoCo”  or 
“North  of  Commercial  Street,”  where  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center,  Berta  Walker  Gallery,  DNA 
Gallery,  and  new  Shore  Galleries  are  clustered. 

The  sculptor  JOHN  KEARNEY  was  featured  in 
Provincetown  Arts  last  year,  along  with  his  eight-foot- 
tall  bronze,  Scarecrow,  depicting  the  character  from 
The  Wizard ofOz.  Kearney’s  workshop  in  Chicago  is 
a block  from  “Oz  Park,”  named  in  honor  of  Frank 
Baum,  the  creator  of  The  Wizard  of  Oz  who  also 
lived  nearby.  Kearney  will  be  working  this  summer 
at  his  Provincetown  foundry,  casting  his  fourth 
commission  for  the  park,  Dorothy  and  Toto. 

LOVINGER  GALLERY,  new  this  season,  is 
adjacent  to  the  Mews  Restaurant  & Cafe  in  the 
gallery  district.  The  gallery  features  the  photo- 
graphs of  Jeff  Lovinger  and  the  paintings  ofGurli 
Lovinger. 

MICHAEL  McGUIRE’s  studio-gallery  returns 
for  its  fifth  season  in  his  beachside,  light-infused 
space  at  465  Commercial  Street,  across  from  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum. 
Trained  as  a sculptor,  McGuire’s  paintings  retain 
a sculptural  quality  via  his  technique  of  applying 
paint  with  palette  knives  to  preserve  the  feeling  of 
building  with  clay,  but  adding  the  dimension  of 
color.  His  clearly  defined  cottages  and  boats 
engage  the  sloping  landscape  and  the  level,  eddy- 
ing water.  Brightly  colored,  his  paintings  combine 
the  contours  of  the  Cape  with  the  colors  and 
shapes  in  Mujeres,  Mexico,  where  he  often  visits. 

The  ALBERT  MEROLA  GALLERY  has  a lot  of 
highlights  this  season,  starting  with  its  first  show, 
Head,  a group  show  of  portraits  and  faces  that 
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includes  a unique  ink  drawing  by  Andy  Warhol 
from  the  mid-1 950s— a rare  opportunity  to  see  the 
sensitive  line  that  was  the  backbone  of  Warhol’s 
work  at  the  time.  Also  included:  Milton  Avery, 
Hans  Hofmann,  Lucian  Freud,  Jack  Pierson,  and 
Kenneth  Anger.  In  midsummer,  Richard  Baker  and 
Donna  Flax  are  featured,  and  John  Waters  is 
showing  a new  body  of  work  that  was  shown  this 
spring  at  Marianne  Boesky  in  New  York.  Ouside  of 
New  York  and  Zurich,  the  new  show  in  Province- 
town,  Merola  said,  “is  the  only  place  to  see  this 
work.”  Helen  Miranda  Wilson  and  Duane  Slick 
have  new  paintings  in  August  exhibitions,  and  in 
Septemberjames  Balia  concludes  the  season. 

The  Boston  artist  ADDISON  PARKS  is  also  a 
writer  and  novelist  whose  cyberzine,  Artdeal,  pro- 
vides a lively  encounter  with  issues  in  contempo- 
rary art  and  “what  it  means  to  choose  a life 
devoted  to  art,  and  how  to  survive  and  flourish.” 
His  wife,  Stacey,  just  opened  a new  gallery  on 
Bow  Street  in  Cambridge,  Bows  Art.  “Alternative 
spaces,”  Parks  writes,  “are  an  anachronism,  part 
cliche,  part  joke.  Everyone  is  excited  that  she  is 
doing  this  space,  but  sometimes  the  reaction  is  all 
about  business.  Will  it  succeed?  How  will  you  pay 
the  rent?  Cambridge  is  not  a good  place  to  try 
and  sell  art.  It  never  occurred  to  Stacey  that  she 
would  be  selling  art;  rather,  she  would  be  show- 
ing it.”  Parks’s  friend,  the  rare-book  dealer  John 
Wronoski,  owner  of  Lame  Duck  Books,  has  also 
opened  a gallery-bookstore  within  walking  dis- 
tance on  Arrow  Street  in  Cambridge. 

THE  PILGRIM  MONUMENT  AND  PROV- 
INCETOWN MUSEUM  features  a summerlong 
exhibition,  curated  byjeffory  Morris,  Net  Working: 
The  Portuguese  Community  and  the  Arts.  Aiming  to 
deepen  understanding  of  how  the  Portuguese 
immigrants  to  this  town  inspired,  sustained,  and 
supported  members  of  the  art  community  over 
the  last  century,  the  exhibition  includes  thirty- 
three  paintings  in  the  collection  of  the  Town  of 
Provincetown  and  nineteen  paintings  from  the 
collection  of  Helen  and  Napi  Van  Dereck.  Net 
Working  also  re-creates  a vanished  aspect  of  the 
local  fishing  industry:  trapping  tons  offish  in  the 
weirs  set  in  the  harbor.  Included  is  a large  model 
of  a weir  trap,  constructed  by  Reggie  Enos,  former- 
ly Provincetown’s  shellfish  warden,  and  a video 
presentation  by  Seth  Rolbein  and  Mark  Birn- 
baum,  Still  Standing:  Trap  Fishing  in  America. 

The  architectural  firm  POLHEMUS  SAVERY 
DaSILVA,  which  designed  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art  in  Dennis,  has  been 
designing  signature  residences  on  the  Cape  as 
well,  with  work  being  featured  in  books  such  as 
The  Houses  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  (Monacelli  Press) 
and  Island  Living  (Universe-Rizzoli),  pictured  here. 

The  architectural  expansion  of  the  PROVINCE- 
TOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  AND  MUSEUM 
opens  a new  era  for  painting  in  Provincetown.  The 
beautifully  designed  galleries,  with  the  new  walls 
slanted  to  offer  peeks  into  other  galleries,  allow  a 
person  strolling  through  one  exhibition  the  oppor- 
tunity to  glimpse  other  exhibitions  in  adjacent  gal- 
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leu.  . Please  see  Sheila  McGuinness’s  article  about 
the  new  construction  and  summer  schedule  in  this 
issue.  Here  let  us  note  the  museum’s  “Annual 
Secret  Garden  Tour,”  a walking  tour  that  affords 
friends  and  visitors  a rare  look  at  the  private  gar- 
dens in  the  area,  many  of  which  are  hidden  from 
the  streets.  A yearly  pilgrimage  for  garden  enthusi- 
asts and  a favorite  fund-raising  event  for  the  muse- 
um, the  Secret  Garden  Tour  is  now  in  its  ninth 
season.  In  conjunction  with  the  tour  is  an  exhibi- 
tion, Art  of  the  Carden,  featuring  the  floral  work  of 
Mona  Dukess,  Richard  Baker,  Marion  Campbell 
Hawthorne,  Nanno  de  Groot,  Joan  McD  Miller, 
Nancy  Whorf,  and  Mike  Wright. 

An  active  approach  to  achieving  recognition  by 
the  art  community  includes  participation  in 
national  and  international  art  fairs.  In  June  the 
RICE/POLAK  GALLERY  ventured  to  the  Afford- 
able Art  Fair  at  the  Metropolitan  Pavilion  in  New 
York.  In  January  next  year  they  will  once  again 
exhibit  in  Florida  at  Art  Miami.  Gallery  director 
Marla  Rice  said,  “We  welcome  the  dialogue  and 
exposure  that  comes  from  attending  these  events.” 

The  news  from  the  SCHOOLHOUSE 
GALLERY  is  a change  of  leadership.  After  eight 
years  local  patron  and  Schoolhouse  owner  David 
Davis  retired;  Michael  Carroll,  an  artist  and  direc- 
tor of  the  gallery,  is  now  also  the  owner.  The 
gallery  will  continue  its  focus  on  painting,  print- 
making, and  photography.  The  space  has  been 
renovated  in  a more  contemporary  look  and  a 
museum-style  gallery  store  has  been  added.  Exhi- 
bition highlights  this  summer  include  a new  series 
of  prints  by  Thomas  Nozkowski,  new  work  by 
Mark  Adams,  paintings  from  Rachel  Zindler,  and 
photography  by  Amy  Arbus.  In  a letter  he  wrote 
this  spring  to  the  Provincetown  Banner,  Carroll 
expressed  gratitude  to  David  Davis  for  the  selfless 
effort  he  made  to  renovate  the  building,  the  for- 
mer home  of  the  legendary  Long  Point  Gallery, 
creating  a community  resource  that  now  houses 
WOMR  radio  on  the  second  floor  and  the  School- 
house  Gallery  and  artSTRAND  on  the  first  floor. 

SHORE  GALLERIES,  new  this  season,  is  locat- 
ed at  292  Bradford  Street.  Directors  Jonathan 
Sinaiko  and  Fred  Hemley  will  show  a variety  of 
Provincetown  artists  and  early  photographs  of 
Provincetown.  The  mission  of  the  gallery  is  to  con- 
tinue the  tradition  of  the  original  Shore  Galleries 
begun  by  Hemley’s  grandfather,  Donald  Withers- 
tine,  in  1947.  The  original  Shore  Galleries  was 
Provincetown ’s  first  commercial  gallery. 

BERTA  WALKER  has  scheduled  stellar  exhibi- 
tions that  connect  with  other  major  exhibitions  in 
town.  Her  season  opens  with  paintings  and  works 
on  paper  of  Wolf  Kahn,  amplifying  the  concur- 
rent opening  exhibition  of  the  artist  at  PAAM. 
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occasion  of  the  publication  of  his  new  book  Trip- 
ping: A Memoir,  published  by  Provincetown  Arts 
Press  in  June.  Based  on  reports  describing  specific 
experiences  “tripping”  on  government-sanctioned, 
“sacred”  mushrooms,  Friedman’s  interpolations, 
and  loopy  connections,  show  the  value  of  altering 
one’s  consciousness  for  a loving  purpose.  As  D.  H. 
Lawrence  said  in  a like  vein,  “One  must  allow  one- 
self to  be  altered  by  the  other.” 

SEBASTIAN  JUNGER,  author  of  The  Perfect 
Storm  and  cover  subject  of  Provincetown  Arts  in 
2002,  has  published  a new  book,  A Death  in  Bel- 
mont. Junger  has  an  uncanny  ability  to  locate  the 
occasions  in  his  life  that  configure  perfectly  to 
narrative  demands,  and  his  new  book  presents  a 
moment  when  the  author  was  a boy  and  the 
Boston  Strangler  stood  in  the  basement  of  his 
house,  imploring  his  mother  to  come  down  the 
stairs,  into  the  basement,  and  become  his  next 
victim.  In  his  harrowing  account  of  the  sinking  of 
the  fishing  boat  in  The  Perfect  Storm,  Junger  was 
not  there;  but  in  the  account  of  his  mother’s  near 
murder,  the  author  is  palpably  present. 

EDITH  KURZWEIL  writes  in  this  issue  about 
the  psyche  of  a legendary  editor,  William  Phillips, 
who,  for  sixty  years,  guided  a small  magazine,  Par- 
tisan Review,  through  the  ocean  of  American  poli- 
tics. Kurzweil  assumed  the  magazine’s  editorial 
role  when  Phillips  was  ailing,  but  then  he  died, 
and  Boston  University  let  the  magazine  die,  as 
Phillips  predicted  it  would  when  he  passed  on. 

NORMAN  MAILER  spent  the  months  prior 
to  the  publication  of  his  first  novel,  The  Naked  and 
the  Dead,  in  France.  This  year  he  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  France’s  most  prestigious  cita- 
tion, at  a ceremony  at  the  French  Embassy  in  New 
York.  Mailer  was  also  recognized  by  the  National 
Book  Foundation  for  his  lifetime  achievement.  In 
his  acceptance  speech,  Mailer,  lamenting  the 
endangered  condition  of  the  serious  novel  today, 
began,  “In  these  years  I am  feeling  the  woeful 
emotions  of  an  old  carriage-maker  as  he  watched 
the  disappearance  of  his  trade  before  the  onrush 
of  the  automobile.”  Provincetown  will  again  host 
the  Norman  Mailer  Society’s  conference,  held  this 
year  October  12-14.  In  scholarly  papers  and  pre- 
sentations, the  theme  this  year  is  the  “Political 
Mailer.”  The  keynote  speaker  is  the  novelist 
William  Kennedy. 

The  refurbished  PROVINCETOWN  PUBLIC 

LIBRARY— first  constructed  to  serve  as  a 
Methodist  Church,  reborn  as  the  Chrysler  Art 
Museum,  then  purchased  by  the  town  of 
Provincetown  to  house  the  Heritage  Museum— is 
high-ceilinged  and  ample  enough  in  wall  space  to 
display,  on  a rotating  basis,  paintings  from  the 
town’s  collection,  some  350  works.  Steve 
Borkowski,  chairperson  of  the  town’s  art  com- 
mission, noted  that  the  venue  is  the  “perfect  inter- 
section of  art,  literature,  and  local  history.”  This 
spring  the  library  hosted  a scaled-down  exhibi- 
tion, Oat  at  the  Library:  Celebrating  the  James  C. 
Hormel  Gay  and  Lesbian  Center,  which  originated 
from  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library.  Most  strik- 
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B.  H.  FRIEDMAN,  a resident  of  Provincetown 
for  two  decades  until  he  moved  to  East  Hampton 
in  1 980,  r ;turns  to  his  stamping  ground  to  give  a 
lecture  at  the  Wellfleet  Library  on  July  1 1,  on  the 
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ing  is  a photograph  of  the  field  boots  worn  by  Dr. 
Mary  Walker,  a surgeon  during  the  Civil  War.  She 
dressed  like  an  officer,  wearing  slightly  modified 
male  clothes.  After  the  war,  she  became  a writer 
and  lecturer,  speaking  passionately  about 
women’s  rights,  dress  reform,  and  temperance. 

JOHN  SMELCER’s  novel,  The  Trap,  was  pub- 
lished this  spring  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
The  book  received  thejamesjones  First  Novel  Fel- 
lowship and  an  excerpt  was  published  last  year  in 
Provincetown  Arts. 

MARC  J.  STRAUS  is  a poet,  cancer  specialist, 
and  collector  of  contemporary  art.  He  has 
reviewed  the  past  four  Whitney  Biennials  in  our 
pages,  and  his  pungent  assessment  of  this  year’s 
Whitney  appears  in  this  issue.  His  work  treating 
cancer  patients  is  the  source  of  his  latest  book  of 
poems,  Not  Cod  (TriQuarterly  Books),  document- 
ing one  woman’s  encounter  with  her  illness,  and 
alternating  her  words  with  the  words  of  her  doc- 
tor. Straus  is  a doctor  who  listens  to,  and  echoes, 
the  transcendent  insights  of  his  patient  as  she 
speaks  about  her  body. 

ARTURO  VIVANTE,  Truro’s  treasured  writer, 
known  for  his  mastery  of  the  short  romance  story, 
many  of  which  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker , this 
spring  received  the  $20,000  Katherine  Anne 
Porter  Award  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  Born  in  Rome,  where  he  began  his 
career  as  a physician,  Vivante’s  surgical  prose 
offers  swift  relief  to  the  heartbroken. 

THEATER 

PAYOMET  PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTER 
IN  TRURO,  after  six  years  entertaining  audiences 
in  a white  tent  off  busy  Route  6,  has  relocated  to 
the  clay-based  cliffs  of  the  Highlands  Center  with 
its  ocean  views.  Guy  Strauss,  the  founding  direc- 
tor, has  installed  a “frame  tent,”  without  center  or 
perimeter  poles,  which  allows  for  improved  sight 
lines.  Drama  classes  for  kids  are  included  in  this 
year’s  busy  program. 

SHAKESPEARE  ON  THE  CAPE,  directed  by 
Raphael  Richter,  is  returning  for  its  second  season. 
This  season,  performances  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
As  You  Like  It  will  take  place  in  a new  theater  in  the 
heart  of  Provincetown,  the  Art  House,  formerly 
the  New  Art  Cinemas.  Richter  and  other  members 
of  the  troupe  are  alumni  of  the  Guthrie  Theater  in 
Minneapolis,  one  of  the  leading  regional  theaters 
in  the  country,  and  Shakespeare  on  the  Cape  will 
take  their  summer  plays  to  Minneapolis  for  a tour 
at  the  new  Guthrie  Center  for  Theater  Arts. 

The  wild  energy  and  imagination  emanating 
from  the  WELLFLEET  HARBOR  ACTORS 
THEATER  now  possesses  the  established  authori- 
ty of  twenty-one  continuous  productions.  Gip 
Hoppe  and  Jeff  Zinn  founded  WHAT  in  1985. 
These  talented  partners  diverged,  with  Hoppe 
going  on  to  write  plays  and  supervise  productions 
of  his  plays  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  Zinn 
directing  several  plays  each  summer  at  the  Well- 
fleet  Theater.  Hoppe’s  new  play,  Mercy  on  the 
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Doorstep,  was  produced  this  spring  in  New  York  at 
the  Flea  Theater,  and  the  New  York  Times  reviewed 
the  performance  rather  mercilessly  at  first,  yet  final- 
ly with  respect  for  Hoppe’s  withering  ability  to 
puncture  social  delusions.  This  summer  WHAT 
offers  nine  new  productions,  including  an  adapta- 
tion by  Zinn  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  novella  The  Cap- 
tain’s Doll. 

The  first  annual  PROVINCETOWN  TEN- 
NESSEE WILLIAMS  FESTIVAL  will  be  held  in  late 


September.  The  festival  is  curated  by  David 
Kaplan,  who  is  writing  a book  about  the  seven 
summers  Williams  spent  in  Provincetown,  writing 
The  Class  Menagerie,  A Streetcar  Named  Desire,  as  well 
as  poems  and  short  stories.  One  of  the  goals  of 
the  event  is  to  take  advantage  of  Provincetown ’s 
perspective  to  discuss  aspects  of  Williams’s  life 
and  work,  including  his  sexuality,  that  contribute 
to  his  identity  and  evolving  historical  importance. 
Kaplan  writes,  “One  of  the  points  I am  making  is 
that  when  Williams  was  in  P-town,  he  socialized 
with  artists,  rather  than  theater  people,  especially 
in  his  first  three  summers  there.” 
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Editor’s  Letter 

The  community  of  artists  and  writers  appearing  in  these  pages  has  its  physical 
locus  in  Provincetown,  but  its  spiritual  geography  spreads  through  the  mediums  of  art 
and  writing.  This  issue,  our  dual  cover  features  the  distinguished  artist  Tony  Vevers,  on 
the  occasion  of  a major  retrospective  of  his  work  in  New  York;  and  the  poet  and  best- 
selling author  Nick  Flynn,  whose  process  of  writing  a poem  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  col- 
lages he  makes  daily  as  an  adjunct  or  even  essential  part  of  his  writing. 

The  paintings  of  Tony  Vevers  are  grounded  in  the  mythologies  he  has  absorbed 
from  touchstone  poems,  in  particular  those  of  William  Butler  Yeats,  as  Townsend  Lud- 
mgton  shows  in  his  elegant  assessment  of  the  artist’s  career,  “Sailing  to  Byzantium.” 

The  poems  of  Nick  Flynn  are  grounded  in  the  author’s  way  of  making  objects  out 
of  words,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  around  until  they  function  in  a structure  where 
they  fit.  Trying  to  understand  verbal  riddles  as  a boy,  Flynn  drew  diagrams  of  the  words 
and  the  meaning  of  the  words,  moving  the  phrases  around  until  they  made  sense. 

Many  of  the  articles  that  appear  in  Provincetown  Arts  are  written  by  artists  who 
deeply  know  the  work  of  another  artist,  and  surprising  connections  appear  as  a result  of 
the  natural  kinship  of  common  interests.  The  team  that  produces  this  magazine  is  part 
of  the  community:  Irene  Lipton,  Ingrid  Aue,  Randy  Jansen,  and  myself.  Here  we  want  to 
welcome  warmly  Susanna  Ralli,  our  new  managing  editor,  who  contributed  enormously 
to  the  smooth  production  of  this  issue. 

Stanley  Kunitz,  the  beloved  poet  who  died  this  spring  at  age  100,  was  a mentor  of 
the  editor  and  a longtime  advisor  to  the  magazine.  Kunitz,  who  lived  an  early  life  of 
obscurity  as  a poet,  believed  that  “art  withers  without  fellowship.”  To  him,  we  dedicate 
this  issue,  honoring  his  tireless  passion  for  fostering  artist  communities. 
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the  art  of 


TONY  VEVERS 


BY  TOWNSEND  LUDINGTON 


That  is  no  country  for  old  men.  The  young 
In  one  another’s  arms,  birds  in  the  trees 
—Those  dying  generations— at  their  song, 

The  salmon-falls,  the  mackerel  crowded  seas, 

Fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  commend  all  summer  long 
Whatever  is  begotten,  born,  and  dies. 

| Caught  in  that  sensual  music  all  neglect 
| Monuments  of  unaging  intellect.  . . . 

! Once  out  of  nature  I shall  never  take 
My  bodily  form  from  any  natural  thing, 

But  such  a form  as  Grecian  goldsmiths  make 
Of  hammered  gold  and  gold  enamelling 
To  keep  a drowsy  Emperor  awake; 

Or  set  upon  a golden  bough  to  sing 
To  lords  and  ladies  of  Byzantium 
Of  what  is  past,  or  passing,  or  to  come. 

From  W.  B.  Yeats,  “Sailing  to  Byzantium”' 

Tony  Vevers’s  paintings  and  construc- 
tions, like  the  poems  of  W.  B.  Yeats, 
whom  he  admires  immensely,  may 
have  touches  of  ageless  intellect,  but 
far  more  they  are  about  “the  young  in 
one  another’s  arms,”  birds,  salmon-falls,  mackerel- 
crowded  seas,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl— “whatever  is 
begotten,  born,  and  dies.”  Vevers’s  works  are  from 
nature,  and  he  has  used  the  “hammered  gold  and 
gold  enamelling”  of  his  intellect  and  imagination 
to  render  “what  is  past,  or  passing,  or  to  come.” 


“Vevers  Is  at  Heart  of  Cape  Art  History,”  declares 
the  headline  of  an  essay  about  Tony  Vevers  that 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  in  June  2000. 
The  reporter,  Carol  Dumas,  was  writing  about 
Vevers’s  fifty-year  retrospective  exhibition  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
(PAAM),  but  her  article  is  as  much  about  the  artist 
as  about  his  art.  Dumas  noted  that  this  was  an 
artist  who  had  not  only  painted  for  decades  but 
had  also  “written  essays  and  lectured  on  other 
members  of  this  renowned  summer  artists’ 
colony.”  She  quoted  Robyn  Watson,  then  the 
director  of  PAAM,  who  said  that  Vevers  “is  the 
keeper  of  the  history  of  Provincetown  art,  both  for 
his  generation  and  the  period  after  World  War  II. 
There  are  artists  who  can  exist  outside  of  art 
history,  but  Tony  has  existed  in  the  middle  of  it.”2 
Vevers  might  well  be  called  the  dean  of  Province- 
town  art,  or,  if  not  that,  then  its  primary  chroni- 
cler. And  he  continues  to  be  at  its  center,  currently 
writing  its  history.  As  Jeanne  Bultman,  a longtime 
resident  of  Provincetown  and  wife  of  the  Long 
Point  Gallery  artist  Fritz  Bultman,  succinctly  put  it, 
“Tony  was  always  there,  but  he  was  always  doing 
his  own  thing.”  In  the  essay  “Hans  Hofmann  in 
Provincetown,”  the  curator  and  critic  Katharine 
Kuh  included  Vevers  among  an  “impressively  var- 
ied” group  of  artists  who  had  studied  with  Hof- 
mann, noting  that  “their  work  adhered  to  no 
overall  or  rigid  patterns  but  represents  strong  idio- 
syncratic personalities.”3  He  is,  it  seems,  a man  for 
all  seasons  of  the  arts  as  a painter,  a critic,  a histo- 
rian, a teacher,  and  a friend. 


First  and  foremost,  he  is  a fine  artist,  march- 
ing to  his  own  drummer;  “a  knowledgeable,  won- 
derful human  being”  is  how  his  fellow  artist  Paul 
Resika  described  him,  while  noting  that  his  early 
compositions  have  an  “Edouard  Vuillard-like 
poetry”  about  them.  Wolf  Kahn,  whose  colors 
are  as  vivid  as  any  in  the  contemporary  art  world, 
understood  those  personal  qualities  about  Vevers 
and  has  admired  his  “restraint  and  understate- 
ment,” as  did  jack  Tworkov,  who  wrote  to  his 
friend  in  1980: 

You  know  that  I don’t  have  too  much  respect 
for  the  art  world  the  way  it  deals  with  names 
and  reputations.  ...  I know  few  artists  who 
bring  so  much  imagination,  integrity,  and  pro- 
bity to  their  work  [as  you  do].  Your  work  grows 
all  the  time  in  the  delicacy  of  your  composi- 
tions, in  the  unforced  and  balanced  use  of  the 
medium,  in  achieving  a kind  of  justness,  in 
avoiding  the  flamboyant. 


Tworkov  praised  Vevers’s  “evocative  use  of 
found  objects”  and  added  that  his  abstractions 
and  representational  work  were  “unique  in  quality 
and  character.”  Together,  Tworkov  declared,  they 
“make  a beautiful  visual  biography.”4 

Indeed  they  do.  From  early  on  Vevers  knew 
where  he  was  going  and  why.  “Dear  Daddy,”  he 
wrote  at  age  seventeen  from  the  Hotchkiss  School 
in  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  to  his  father  in  England, 
“I  have  been  doing  a lot  of  painting  lately— mostly 
landscapes— and  it  is  my  main  interest— & at  the 
moment  painting  is  the  one  thing  I would  like  to  do 
in  later  life.”5  That  was  in  1943;  in  1947  Hotchkiss 
held  an  exhibition  of  his  work,  about  which  the 
school’s  art  instructor,  Thomas  Blagden,  wrote, 
“There  is  unusual  sensitivity  and  depth  of  feeling 
about  these  pictures.  The  painter  makes  no  con- 
cessions to  public  taste;  he  indulges  in  no  cliches 
of  thought  or  style;  he  is  neither  insipid  nor  sent- 
imental nor  bombastic.”  Vevers,  Blagden  recalled, 


WHALE  ON  THE  BEACH,  1 960,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  36  by  44  inches  collection  of  tabitha  vevers  and  daniel  ranalli 


In  my  family,  art  was  our  religion — a way  to 
make  sense  of  the  everyday  and  arrive  at  a deeper 
understanding  of  life.  If  I learned  about  the  world 
through  countless  museum  visits  with  my  parents, 
I learned  about  my  father  through  his  work.  For 
me,  his  painting?  spoke  volumes:  living  with  them, 
I was  able  to  see  life  through  his  eyes. 

My  parents  moved  from  New  York  to  Province- 
town  shortly  before  I was  born,  and  the  joy  of  a 
nature-boy  reconnecting  with  country  life  is  evident 
in  many  of  Tony’s  paintings  from  the  period.  His 
work  celebrates  the  exuberant  beauty  of  the  Cape  in 
hazy  forms  reduced  to  an  essential  simplicity,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Milton 
Avery.  But  for  me  there  is  always  the  undercurrent 
of  a darker  mystery,  a bit  of  Edvard  Munch  lurking 


in  the  shadows,  as  though  we  can  only  know  joy  by 
understanding  its  opposite. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  a whale 
stranding  in  Provincetown — its  looming  body 
claiming  the  beach  as  its  own.  I remember  the 
blank  stare  of  its  enormous  eye,  motionless,  yet 
alive.  My  father  immortalized  this  event  in  Whale 
on  the  Beach,  painted  in  1960.  In  the  painting, 
it  is  he  who  reaches  out  to  comfort  the  whale  as  my 
mother  turns  to  look  at  him.  In  contrast  to  the 
somber  browns  and  grays  of  the  winter  landscape 
and  winter  clothing,  my  sister  and  I are  painted  in 
bright  pink  and  blue,  toddlers  at  the  start  of  our 
lives.  Life  and  death  juxtaposed,  distilled  into  the 
complex  beauty  we  call  art. 

—TABITHA  VEVERS 
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LANDSCAPE  WITH  FIGURE,  1958,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  36.875  by  34  inches 


MOON  DOG,  1 96 1 , OIL  ON  CANVAS,  49.875  by  37.875  inches 


“simply  cook  up  brushes  and  paints,  and  became 
an  artist.”  Until  his  graduation,  he  painted  at  a furi- 
ous pace:  “His  room  was  a clutter  of  tubes, 
palettes,  brushes,  sketches,  and  canvasses.  For  one 
very  fine  picture  he  mixed  his  paints  with  an  oily 
hair  tonic  because  he  refused  to  be  interrupted  by 
going  to  the  studio  for  linseed  oil.”6  (Years  later  he 
gave  Hotchkiss  the  painting  Ah,  Winter!,  which  Mil- 
ton  Avery  had  chosen  to  be  included  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  young  painters  selected  by  older  artists  at 
the  National  Arts  Club  in  New  York.) 

Blagden  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
landscapes  in  that  early  exhibition,  and  to  this 


day  Vevers  thinks  of 
himself  as  a landscape 
painter.  In  an  interview 
in  1965  for  the 
Archives  of  American 
Art  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  he  remarked  about  things  that  had 
happened  to  him  as  a child,  things  that  led  him  to 
be  an  artist.  He  recalled  “Wordsworthian  experi- 
ences”—moments,  that  is,  when  the  observer  has 
some  sort  of  epiphany  about  nature,  when  some 
scene  makes  him  or  her  comprehend  something 
beyond  the  visual.  For  Vevers  that  seems  to  have 


been  both  an  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  the 
natural  world  and  an  awareness  of  humanity’s 
inexorable  ties  to  it.  In  England,  during  the  winter 
of  1939-40,  he  recalled, 

I was  moved  by  a sort  of  frost  that  just  covers 
everything  with  a shimmering,  crystalline  kind 
of  light.  You  don’t  get  it  [in  America]  very 
often.  In  England  we  have  this  very  heavy  sort 
of  precipitation,  a heavy  dew  which  makes  a 
hoar  frost.  It  freezes  and  everything  is  covered 
with  frost.  And  I remember  as  a child  going  out 
and  seeing  a spider’s  web  and  all  the  little 
shrubs  and  weeds  and  so  on  covered  with  this 
frost.  It  was  all  very  impressive  and  . . . you 
know,  you  get  enraptured  by  nature.7 

Later  in  the  same  interview  he  spoke  about 
“the  experience  you  have  feeling  nature  . . . like 
having  an  instantaneous  reaction  just  like 
Wordsworth”  (whose  heart  leapt  up  when  he 
beheld  a rainbow,  or  when  wandering  “lonely  as  a 
cloud”  he  saw  “a  crowd,  a host,  of  golden  daf- 
fodils”). Like  the  poet,  Vevers  recognized  that 
these  moments  continued  to  affect  him,  that  “The 
Child  is  father  of  the  Man.”  He  also  understood 
that,  for  him,  at  least,  the  English  landscape  was 
“too  much  of  a poet’s  country  for  a painter,  so 
cultivated  . . . too  worked  over.”  But  when  he 
arrived  in  America,  he  recalled,  he  felt  immediately 
“very  much  rapport  with  the  countryside,  which 
seemed  new  and  different.” 

His  descriptions  of  these  early  experiences 
reveal  a great  deal  about  his  work.  Nature  and 
people  are  central  to  it,  but  his  love  of  the  natural 
world  does  not  mean  that  he  has  romanticized  it. 
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CRANBERRY  MARSH , 1956,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  26  by  34  inches 
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Nature  and  man  can  have  a benign  relationship, 
as  in  North  Haven  Celebration  III ; it  can  also  be  a 
bleak  one,  as  shown  in  the  frigid,  faceless  figures 
at  a Funeral  at  Truro,  which  portrays  the  funeral  of 
Jan  Muller,  a leader  of  the  Sun  Gallery  group  in 
Provincetown.  In  Winter  Self-Portrait  the  lone  figure 
of  the  artist  in  a winter  mood  recalls  Wallace 
Stevens’s  last  lines  from  “The  Snow  Man”:  “the  lis- 
tener . . . nothing  himself,  beholds  / Nothing  that 
is  not  there  and  the  nothing  that  is.”  One  must  be 
careful  about  generalizing:  Winter  Self  Portrait  may 
seem  bleak.  But  it  also  expresses  a sense  of  release 
that  the  artist  felt,  free  of  the  necessary  work  at 
construction  and  carpentry  jobs  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  Provincetown  to  make  ends  meet. 
Certainly  Ah,  Winter!  conveys  an  exuberance;  for 
Vevers’s  fellow  artist  Varujan  Boghosian  it  is  mar- 
velous in  its  directness  and  simplicity,  with  a 
warmth  that  is  frequently  lacking  in  the  Pop  Art  of 
some  of  their  contemporaries.  The  relationship 
can  be  as  harsh  as  the  raw  pain  of  a leopard  claw- 
ing the  back  of  the  naked,  struggling  artist  in  Man 
and  Leopard,  which  one  critic  called  “a  nightmarish 
vision  with  psychologically  haptic  powers,”  and 
about  which  Vevers  recalled,  “I  had  a job  doing 
heavy  construction  work  and  hadn’t  been  able  to 
get  into  the  studio.  I was  frustrated.”8 

The  “shimmering,  crystalline  kind  of  light”  he 
mentioned  in  his  letter  explains  in  part  what  he 
sought  in  such  works  as  Across  the  Dunes  and  Cran- 
berry Marsh,  both  of  which  were  painted  in  1956, 
the  year  he  and  his  wife,  Elspeth  Halvorsen,  first 
lived  in  Provincetown.  Not  that  all  of  his  work  has 
been  shimmering  and  crystalline:  during  the  same 
period  he  painted  what  he  called  his  “winter 
paintings”  in  the  1965  interview  for  the  Archives 
of  American  Art.  But  the  brighter  ones— and  his 
works  generally— use  paints  and  canvas  in  a par- 
ticularway. Dorothy  Gees  Seckler,  the  interviewer, 
commented  that  she  thought  some  of  his  most 
recent  works  “were  very  thinly  painted.  Of  course, 
that  was  one  way  you  moved  against  abstract 
expressionism  I guess.”  He  acknowledged  that, 
and  she  continued,  “And  color  just  sort  of  gets 
into  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  almost  like  it’s 
staining  it.”  To  this  he  replied,  “Well,  I don’t  use 
much  white,  so  in  order  to  get  the  luminosity  I 
have  to  use  the  white  of  the  canvas’  ground.  So  I 
won’t  say  I stain— I paint  very  thinly  and  let  the 
luminosity  of  the  canvas  come  through  and  give 
the  canvas  light  that  way.”  We  see  this  effect  in 
Winter  Dunes,  where  thinly  applied  paint  allows 
the  canvas’s  white  ground  to  come  through  to 
suffuse  the  colors,  and  the  soft  edges  of  each 
color  bring  a unity  to  the  scene.9  The  luminosity 
and  unity  are  what,  as  a child,  Vevers  came  to 
sense  about  the  world  of  nature  and  mankind, 
when  it  was  not  simply  oppressive.  His  land- 
scapes are  never  literal;  they  are  his  imaginative 
responses  to  what  he  saw. 

If  he  needed  to  learn  about  the  darkest  side  of 
human  nature,  he  did  during  the  last  days  of 
World  War  II,  when  in  1 945  and  much  of  1 946, 
he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ger- 
many. There  he  saw  the  massive  destruction  of 
the  cities,  the  eerie  horror  of  headless  cadavers 
piled  in  the  basement  of  what  had  apparently 
been  a medical  school,  and  the  desperation  of 
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ALLEGORY,  1958,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  44  by  66  inches  private  COLLECTION 


Sometime  in  the  early  spring  of  1958,  I 
stretched  canvas  on  a large  (44"  x 66")  stretcher 
that  I had  been  saving  for  a special  occasion.  Up 
until  that  time,  the  largest  painting  I’d  done  in 
Provincetown  had  been  in  the  30" x 40"  range.  I 
laid  out  five  figures  against  a Cape-end  landscape 
of  dunes,  sea,  and  sky.  The  figures,  all  nude,  were 
two  couples  in  the  foreground  with  a female  figure 
coming  out  of  the  water  to  the  rear  of  the  other 
figures.  The  closest  pair  on  the  right  was  a male 
reaching  to  embrace  a woman  who  turned  as 
though  having  her  own  agenda — my  wife  and 
myself.  Across  from  them  on  the  left  was  a younger 
couple  with  the  blonde  woman  walking  past  her 
companion  with  a dismissive  gesture.  A seagull  fies 
into  the  scene — just  over  their  heads. 

The  five  figures  were  in  the  picture,  when  I sud- 
denly felt  the  need  to  include  a mysterious,  dark  form 
behind  the  left-hand  couple.  Casting  a dark  shadow 
on  the  ground  behind  them,  the  figure  is  basically  a 


presence,  heeded  more  by  the  onlooker  than  by  the 
people  in  the  painting.  As  I finished  work  on  the 
picture,  I was  aware  that  it  was  conceivably  autobio- 
graphical, for  the  male  figures  looked  like  me,  but  I 
eluded  further  analysis  by  calling  the  painting  Alle- 
gory. It  was  a cop-out  that  succeeded  for  some  time, 
for  no  one  asked  me  for  the  meaning  of  the  images. 

Later  in  that  1958  summer,  Yvonne  Anderson 
and  Red  Grooms  came  by,  and  chose  Allegory  for 
a solo  show  of  my  new  work  that  they  were  planning 
for  the  Sun  Gallery  in  Provincetown.  A couple  of 
years  later,  Mrs.  X,  an  enthusiastic  Boston  collector, 
picked  out  Allegory  from  my  studio  for  her  collec- 
tion. By  then  I had  heard  from  a friend  that  the 
personage  I had  visualized  as  the  blonde  woman 
walking  dismissively  out  of  the  picture  had  died  of 
cancer  at  about  the  time  I’d  made  the  painting. 
Suddenly,  I realized  that  I had,  in  fact,  produced 
not  an  allegory,  but  a fragment  of  autobiography. 

—TONY  VEVERS 


displaced  people  being  forced  back  into  the  Sovi- 
et Union.  Before  being  sent  back  to  the  United 
States,  he  visited  his  father  in  England  and  spent 
some  days  in  Paris.  Back  in  the  States,  he  was  dis- 
charged in  October  1946  and  matriculated  at 
Yale  University,  where  he  majored  in  painting  and 
drawing  at  the  Yale  School  of  Art.  He  also  studied 
art  history  and  English  literature,  which  had  a sig- 
nificant effect  on  what  he  would  later  paint.  Each 
summer  he  traveled  widely  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  where  he  returned  soon  after  graduating 
from  Yale  in  1950.  He  headed  for  Italy,  where,  in 
his  own  words, 

I spent  two  busy  and  fruitful  years,  attending 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Art  [in  Florence]  and 
traveling  to  museums  and  sights  in  Europe. 
Came  back  to  U.S.  in  1 952,  settling  in  NYC— 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  abstract  expres- 
sionist movement;  studied  briefly  at  Hans 
Hofmann’s  School  of  Art  on  8th  St.  in  the  Vil- 
lage. I later  managed  to  acquire  a loft/studio 
in  the  lower  east  side,  on  Delancey  Street 
(nothing  fancy!).  On  a painting  trip  to  Maine 


[in  1 953]  I had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  my 
future  wife,  Elspeth,  also  an  artist.  She  made 
a home  for  us  out  of  my  shabby  studio,  and 
we  lived  and  worked  there  until  the  birth  of 
our  first  daughter,  Stephanie  [in  1 955],  when 
we  had  the  offer  of  a house  by  the  water  in 
Provincetown.  . . . After  a winter  there  we’d 
fallen  in  love  with  the  town  and  the  Cape.  By 
this  time  we  were  living  rather  hand-to- 
mouth,  helped  by  occasional  sales  of  art- 
work.10 

While  living  in  New  York,  Vevers  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  young  artists  who  gathered  at 
the  Cedar  Bar  and  art  openings  as  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  movement  grew  to  dominate  the 
American  art  scene.  “There  was  a large  group  of 
followers  for  whom  the  Abstract  Expressionist 
movement  was  everything:  disciples  of  Hans  Hof- 
mann and  Clyfiford  Still;  developing  painters  who 
found  in  the  freedom  of  the  style  a way  of  dealing 
with  their  lack  of  preparation,”  Vevers  wrote  in  a 
perceptive  piece  entitled  “The  Idea  of  an  Avant 
Garde  in  the  Late  ’50s.”  He  noted  that: 
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This  was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  the 
demise  of  Life  Drawing  as  the  basis  of  an 
artist’s  education— now  made  painfully  evi- 
dent in  the  figurative  expressionism  of  the 
1980s.  And  there  was  the  new-found  art 
world  of  New  York:  critics,  collectors,  editors 
and  a new  public  reveling  in  the  formation  of 
an  American  School— echoing  the  expansion 
of  American  power  everywhere. 

Vevers  recalled  that  on  Easter  Sunday  in  1955 
he  had  made  a painting  of  a nude  woman,  which, 
innocuous  though  it  was,  had  “made  me  the 
unknowing  member  of  a stylistic  underground— 
an  avant-garde  minority  of  young  artists.”  He  had 
been  working  at  landscape  abstractions— Lungar- 
no  is  a good  example— so  he  hesitated  to  show 
people  his  painting  of  the  nude,  but  he  “contin- 
ued to  use  the  figure  more  and  more  from  this 
time  on— letting  go  of  abstraction  and  the  Expres- 
sionist veneer  that  I had  assumed  while  in  New 
York.”  That  fall  he  and  his  family  stayed  for  the 
winter  in  Provincetown.  This  led  the  following 
summer  to  both  Vevers  showing  at  the  Sun 
Gallery,  which  had  opened  in  Provincetown  the 
previous  year  and  whose  owners  were  interested 
in  contemporary  figurative  art.  He  explained  the 
confluence  of  impulses  that  had  drawn  the 
exhibitors  at  the  Sun  Gallery  to  figuration: 

Partly  a youthful  rebellion  against  Abstract 
Expressionism;  partly  due  perhaps  to  our 
immersion  in  World  War  II,  which  gave  us  a 
sense  ofthe  importance  ofthe  individual  after 
so  many  years  of  group-think.  Again,  many  of 
us  were  married,  in  a time  when  Levittown  was 
a post-war  Shangri-la— a Cosmopolitan  maga- 
zine dream  of  matrimonial  conformity  that  we 
fledging  bohemians  could  not  contemplate. 
Finally,  while  we  admired  the  painterly 
achievements  of  Pollock,  de  Kooning  and  the 


rest,  we  did  not  want  to  put  on  the  mantle  of 
an  art  developed— through  their  struggle— by 
these  older  heroes.  Personally,  I admired  Mil- 
ton  Avery  whose  Yankee  individuality  shone 
throughout  his  career,  and  of  course  I was 
enchanted  by  his  use  of  color. 

In  Provincetown  and  the  Sun 
Gallery,  Vevers  had  found  his  artistic 
home,  the  place  where  he  might  be  as 
free  as  he  wished  from  the  overween- 
ing force  ofthe  New  York  scene.  “In 
the  long  run  we  ofthe  Sun  were  per- 
haps not  a true  avant-garde,  giving 
birth  to  a new  vision  as  the  Impres- 
sionists, Cubists,  and  Abstract  Expres- 
sionists had  done,”  he  declared.  “We 
perhaps  were  more  like  the  little  boy 
and  the  Emperor’s  new  clothes,  in 
resisting  the  status  quo,  and  in  pursu- 
ing a personal  vision  and  our  own  per- 
sonality. In  this  we  were  inspired  by 
Lester  Johnson  and  Jan  Muller,  who 
were  leading  the  move  to  figuration  at 
the  Sun.” 

Such  pursuits  are  what  creative 
people  do.  At  any  moment  in  the 
arts,  there  are  what  Vevers  termed 
“convergences,”  instances  when  cer- 
tain ideas  and  styles  are  in  the  air, 
but  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
some  sort  of  slavish  copying.  He 
admired  the  works  of  Milton  Avery 
and  Stephen  Pace,  for  example,  but 
he  did  not  set  out  to  emulate  their 
work.  What  those  two  artists  offered 
was  a “total  commitment  to  art, 
uncompromising,”  and  on  their  own 
terms.  “Actually,”  Vevers  has  assert- 
ed, “the  artist  who  was  most  on  my 
mind  in  those  early  years  was  Edvard 


Munch  whose  brooding  figures  in  moody  land- 
scapes grabbed  my  attention.”  When  he  began 
painting  figuratively,  by  1958,  he  found  remarks 
that  his  work  was  obviously  influenced  by  Avery 
to  be  irritating.  Such  comments  struck  him  as 
showing  an  ignorance  of  what  he  and  Avery  were 
doing:  the  latter  was  “mainly  using  his  family  and 
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close  friends  as  models.”  Vevers  was  using  “fig- 
ures in  scenes  that  were  imaginary— or  that  were 
derived  from  poetry.”  The  real  link  between  the 
two  artists  was  that  they  both  were  using  figures 
when  abstraction  was  the  rage." 

His  major  painting  Hound  Voice  is  an  excellent 
summary.  The  title  is  that  of  a Yeats  poem,  in 
which  the  last  stanza  reads: 

Some  day  we  shall  get  up  before  the  dawn 

And  find  our  ancient  hounds  before  the  door, 

And  wide  awake  know  that  the  hunt  is  on; 

Stumbling  upon  the  blood-dark  track  once 
more, 

Then  stumbling  to  the  kill  beside  the  shore; 

Then  cleaning  out  and  bandaging  ofwounds, 

And  chants  of  victory  amid  the  encircling 
hounds.12 

The  painting,  like  the  poem,  is  a rendering  of  an 
image  “that  waken[s]  in  the  blood”  the  “slumber- 
bound”  people  whose  passivity  Yeats  decried. 
Some,  half  reawakened  to  the  world  around  them, 
“proclaim  their  hidden  name— ‘Hound  Voice.’” 
The  image  in  both  the  poem  and  the  painting  is  of 
a moment  when  these  people  had  risen— as  Yeats 
and  others  had  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916— in 
the  “hour  of  terror  [that]  comes  to  test  the  soul.” 
Hemmed  in  by  the  bleakness  Winter  Self-Portrait 
conveys  and  by  the  angst  expressed  in  Man  and 
Leopard,  and  perhaps  as  well  in  Landscape  with  Figure, 
in  Hound  Voice  Vevers  affirms  that  the  hunt  is  still 
on,  although  both  the  poet  and  the  painter  may  be 
ambivalent  about  the  “blood-dark  track”  that  pre- 
ceded the  “chants  of  victory  amid  the  encircling 
hounds”  during  that  moment  on  the  shore.  Twen- 
ty-five years  later,  in  response  to  his  daughter 
Tabitha’s  comment  that  his  figures  “seem  more 
involved  with  mythology  or  fantasy— perhaps 
because  they  were  all  nudes,”  he  observed  that  he 
“was  very  involved  with  the  idea  of  a personal 
mythology— which  is  why  I did  so  many  things  that 
came  out  of  Yeats’s  poems.”  As  his  daughter 
noted,  the  nearly  faceless  figures  are  “not  so  much 
portraits  of  individuals,  but  portraits  of  human 
feelings.”13  Hound  Voice  was  painted  in  a flat,  classi- 
cal style.  Its  order  and  balance  convey  the  timeless- 
ness of  what  the  scene  symbolizes,  rather  like  John 
Keats’s  Grecian  urn,  upon  which  a scene  is  frozen 
in  time  and  shall  remain  “in  midst  of  other  woe 
than  ours”  for  others  to  contemplate. 

IfVevers’s  paintings  from  the  late  1950s  and 
early  ’60s  are  sometimes  about  large  themes,  they 
can  also  catch  quick,  intimate  moments,  as  in 
Moon  Dog,  also  painted  in  1961,  in  which  a lively 
d°g  gambols  wildly  on  a Provincetown  beach.  But 
the  work  is  not  about  coldness  and  bleakness; 
rather,  it  celebrates  the  animal  and  the  intense 
color  and  beauty  of  a scene  in  which  a full  moon 
plays  against  vivid  swatches  of  the  blue  ocean  and 
the  whiteness  of  breakers  that  pile  onto  the  shore. 
No  other  painting  of  his  better  captures  Vevers’s 
appreciation  of  the  natural  world.  The  same  cele- 
bration occurs  in  Cull  and  Ice  Floes,  where  the  fluid 
shape  of  the  soaring  bird  is  set  in  the  blue  sky 
above  the  deeper  blue  of  the  ocean  and  contrasts 
with  the  sharp  angles  of  the  ice  to  remind  us  that 
winter  is  not  just  bleak  and  frigid;  there  is  life  as 
well  amid  nature’s  stark,  angular  beauty. 
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When  his  friend  Jan  Muller  died  in  January 
1958,  Vevers  made  six  or  eight  studies  for  the 
elegiac  paintingFur\era\  atTruro,  which  was  even- 
tually purchased  by  Joseph  Hirshhorn.  Vevers  had 
seen  young  people  die  in  the  army,  but  didn’t  expect 
artists  to  die  young.  Muller  had  come  to  the  United 
States  to  study  with  Hofmann,  with  whom  he  could 
speak  in  their  native  German.  Muller  had  a heart 
ailment  and  was  fitted  with  a plastic  valve  that 
audibly  thumped  in  his  chest;  the  valve  gave  out,  as 
his  doctors  warned  it  would  if  he  continued  to  paint. 

Funeral  at  Truro  exemplifies  Vevers’s  classic 
idiom:  elongated  figures  with  obscured, 
Rothkoesque  edges.  Faces  are  without  features. 
There  are  a dozen  mourners  with  their  heads 
bowed,  shrouded  in  black  while  standing  in  pristine 


white  snow.  Vevers  was  present  at  the  Truro 
cemetery,  but  he  does  not  depict  himself.  Instead,  he 
takes  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  viewer.  The  tall 
bearded  fellow  on  the  right  is  recognizably  Paul 
Resika.  At  the  time,  Vevers  did  not  know  Resika,  but 
years  later  Resika  mentioned  that  he  had  been  at  the 
funeral.  Next  to  the  minister  on  the  far  right  is  the 
artist’s  widow,  Dody  Muller,  bending  to  place  a 
fower  on  the  grave.  Al  Leslie  was  also  at  the  cere- 
mony, Vevers  remembers.  At  the  conclusion,  Just  as 
the  minister  finished  reading  his  lines,  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds.  That  was  the  “magic  moment” 
that  Vevers  tried  to  capture  on  canvas.  Later  they  all 
went  to  Myron  Stout’s  place  on  Brewster  Street  in 
Provincetown  for  drinks  and  consolation. 

—CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


Vevers’s  early  paintings  had  always  been  about 
his  personal  reactions  to  what  he  saw  and  felt.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  1960s  they  began  to  take 
another  turn,  at  least  partly  because  the  Vevers 
family  set  off  in  a new  direction,  leaving  Province- 
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town  during  the  winters.  Vevers  taught  painting 
and  drawing,  first  at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Greensboro  in  1963-64,  and  subse- 
quently at  Purdue  University  in  Indiana,  where,  in 
addition  to  studio  art,  he  taught  art  history.  He 
had  always  been  impressed  by  Italian  Renaissance 
paintings  such  as  Giorgione’s  La  Tempesta,  which 
Vevers  has  called  the  first  modern  painting,  partly 
because  of  its  personal  quality;  Giorgione  went 
beyond  the  formulaic.  As  Vevers  broke  away  from 
Abstract  Expressionism,  he  knew  that  what  he 
wanted  to  paint  were  works  that  came  “out  of  my 
own  personal  involvement  with  life,”  as  he 
explained  in  his  interview  for  the  Archives  of  Amer- 
ican Art.  Seeing  the  narrative  paintings  of  the  pre- 
Renaissance  artists,  which  often  encompassed 
several  subjects  or  images  and  frequently  used 
more  than  one  panel,  he  knew  that  something  of 
the  same  technique  would  achieve  his  goal. 

The  result  was  a new  direction  in  his  work,  as 
| seen  in  paintings  such  as  Transition  and  Greensboro 
< Morning,  which  tell  of  his  family’s  move  from 
| Provincetown  to  North  Carolina.  Transition,  a 
« grouping  of  painted  images  delineated  as  if  on  sep- 
iB  arate  panels,  reflects  the  change  from  the  stark 
fe  landscape  of  the  left  panel  and  the  winter  mood  of 
“■  the  lower  one  in  the  middle,  to  the  gentler, 
enclosed  ground  of  the  panel  on  the  right,  all  of 
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them  related  to  and  held  together  by  the  female 
nude  seen  through  a window.  Small,  domestic 
matters?  Certainly,  but  ultimately  the  paintings  are 
about  humanity’s  relation  to  the  world,  and  about 
the  changes  that  happen  to  us  all.  Our  lives  are 
made  up  of  such  matters:  a family’s  move  to  a new 
location;  summer  visits  to  places  like  Maine  ( North 
Haven  Celebration  I and  II  and  North  Haven  Celebration 
III)',  winters  in  Indiana  (Chauncey  Street)',  a late  snow 
melting  as  the  first  vestiges  of  spring  appear  ( Last 
Snow  Indiana)',  or  the  lovemaking  in  Gall  Couple, 


where  the  sway  of 
the  naked  couple’s 
bodies  as  they  make 
love  indoors  is  unit- 
ed with  the  panel 
above  through  both 
the  graceful  shape 
of  the  flying  gull 
and  the  undulating 
coastline— things 
are  one,  the  paint- 
ing is  saying. 

The  quotidian 
is  interrupted  on 
occasion  by  some- 
thing as  momen- 
tous as  a moon 
shot,  an  event 
Vevers  marked  with 
a painting,  Moon 
Shot,  in  which  the 
left-hand  panel 
shows  a broad 
band  of  white  that  is  the  path  of  a powerful  rocket 
to  the  moon,  while  the  right-hand  panel  is  a “shot 
of  the  moon,”  the  real  thing,  shining  down  on  a 
nighttime  setting  of  woods,  a lake,  greenery,  small 
stones,  and  even  two  small  animals  and  a bird  in 
the  foreground,  partly  caught  in  the  reflection  of 
the  moon  on  the  lake.  Both  panels  are  “moon 
shots”;  the  artist’s  wry  observation  sets  technology 
against  the  world  of  nature. 

That  world  is  what  connects  all  his  art,  from 
abstractions  to  figurations  to  collages  made  from 


found  objects— “three  dimensional  wall-hung  col- 
lages,” the  critic  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  has  termed 
them— as  well  as  to  highly  personal  representa- 
tions such  as  the  Italian  works  Italia  I and  Italia  II, 
inspired  by  a semester’s  leave  from  Purdue  to 
teach  in  Cortona,  Italy;  the  New  Mexico  paintings 
San  Cristobal  Window  and  Imaginary  Landscape  New 
Mexico,  emerging  from  winter  visits  to  Santa  Fe, 
San  Cristobal,  and  Taos;  and  finally  the  collages 
that  also  draw  on  his  many  experiences  (Province- 
town/Taos  and  Aphorism  Series  III).'4 

Vevers  at  least  partly  explained  these  substantial 
shifts  in  the  forms  of  his  art  in  a 1 995  catalogue  for 
an  exhibition  at  the  Long  Point  Gallery  in  Province- 
town.  “While  abstraction  is  vital  for  its  ability  to 
show  ideas  and  images  that  could  not  be  expressed 
otherwise,”  he  wrote,  “I  like  the  polarities  that  have 
been  present  since  the  birth  of  abstraction  with 
Mondrian  and  Kandinsky— the  dualities  of  form 
and  content  that  each  of  the  two  pioneers  sug- 
gested in  their  visions  of  this  new  art.”1s 

The  collages,  a radical  change  for  him,  were 
begun  in  Mexico  in  1972  when,  intending  to  do 
a photographic  essay  of  some  sort,  Vevers  had 
his  camera  jam  the  first  day.  Anxious  to  work 
and  much  taken  with  the  landscape,  “which  was 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  lush,  carefully  laid-out 
rectangles  of  the  mid-west,”  he  decided  to  cre- 
ate directly  from  the  land,  “to  make  a landscape 
out  of  its  own  materials,  to  literally  use  earth 
pigments.”'6  He  told  his  daughter  later  that  the 
resulting  sand  pieces,  Chute  is  a good  example, 
came  “out  of  the  20th  century  trend  toward 
viewing  the  work  of  art  as  an  object . . . my  work 
intends  an  anonymous  handling.”  He  had  been 
impressed  by  one  of  Henry  Moore’s  stone  fig- 
ures “which  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  nat- 
ural means.  You  just  didn’t  see  the  hand  of  the 
artist  or  the  interposition  of  his  ego.”17 

Works  such  as  Chute  evolved  from  earlier  sand- 
paintings  to  include  found  objects.  They  are  Min- 
imalist, at  first  glance  revealing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  artist’s  hand;  yet  if  the  viewer  is  responsive,  he 
or  she  soon  “feels”  the  work  that  comes  out  of 
the  world  that  is  always  Vevers’s  subject.  “His  col- 
lages of  sand  and  found  objects  do  some  subtle 
work  on  you,  like  strains  of  haunting  music,”  the 
astute  critic  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  observed,  adding: 

The  background  of  sand,  in  earthy  neutral 
tones,  paradoxically  provides  a sea  of  buoy- 
ancy for  his  found  objects,  a sea  with  tex- 
tures that  are  visually  soft  and  soothing,  yet 
intellectually  abrasive.  The  sand,  he  says, 
provides  “a  plane  that  isn’t  flat,  that’s  differ- 
ent from  a painted  plant.  It  has  some  sort  of 
substance  to  it.”18 

An  example  of  his  work  in  this  style  is  Buoy  III : 
what  may  at  first  seem  to  be  merely  an  accretion 
of  objects  and  materials— Styrofoam,  rope,  sand, 
and  acrylic  on  canvas— draws  the  viewer  in  by  its 
form  and  somewhat  muted  colors,  the  blue  ofthe 
ocean,  the  browns  of  the  shore;  and  set  upon 
them  are  the  ropes  and  a buoy  that  remind  one  of 
the  ships  that  fill  Provincetown  harbor.  Another 
level  of  interpretation  for  this  piece  is  what  Vevers 
wrote  in  the  1995  catalogue  to  accompany  illus- 
trations of  three  Buoy  collages: 


PROVINCETOWN/TAOS.  1992,  MIXED  MEDIA,  44.75  by  42.75  inches 
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I find  myself  going  back  in  time  by  using 
strips  of  canvas  taken  from  earlier,  unre- 
solved pictures  to  make  surfaces  that  are  stri- 
ated in  a manner  reminiscent  of  geology 
(itself  a measure  of  time).  Against  these  clear 
cut  environs  the  rope  forms  are  placed  to 
invoke  the  intuitive,  random  and  emotional 
forces  that  conflict  us  in  life.  Thus  one  hopes 
to  move  one’s  work  beyond  aestheticism  to 
an  invocation  of  nature  that  has  been  part  of 
art  since  the  caves.19 

Ever  since  the  mid-1950s  Vevers  has  been  cen- 
tered in  and  by  Provincetown.  It  has  provided  him 
with  a foundation,  something  like  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “still 
point  of  the  turning  world.”  The  landscape,  the 
people,  and  the  ideas  coalesced  in  a way  that 
encouraged  his  artistry,  especially  as  he  drew  away 
from  the  New  York  gallery  scene,  which  he  came  to 
believe  was  not  worth  the  hassle.  Long  Point 
Gallery,  ofwhich  he  was  a founding  member,  was  a 
cooperative  effort  of  fourteen  artists  that  began  in 
1 977.  It  was  a kind  of  support  group  and  ideal  for 
him.  “Here,”  he  observed  about  the  gallery,  “I  can 
handle  things  on  my  own  terms.”20  When  it  began, 
the  artists  were  showing  in  New  York  as  well,  but  in 
Provincetown  they  could  take  chances.  “You’re 
much  freer,”  he  said.  ‘There’s  no  gallery  owner  to 
contend  with,  and  of  course  you  have  the  input  of 
your  peers.  There’s  a lot  of  feedback,  and  not  all  of 
it  is  complimentary.”21  It  was  also  a good  deal  of 
fun.  Robert  Motherwell,  one  member  of  the  group, 
said  in  1984,  “We  all  love  each  other;  we’re  an 
extended  family.  We  put  on  shows  for  each  other, 
really.  We’re  all  middle-aged  or  old,  and  when  we 
meet  we’re  like  old  warhorses  actingyoung  again.”22 
One  way  they  expressed  their  freedom  was  to  have 
theme  shows,  such  as  the  one  in  1983  that  was 
inspired  by  Wallace  Stevens’s  poem  “Thirteen  Ways 
of  Looking  at  a Blackbird,”  for  which  Vevers  made 
a painting  by  that  name.  One  can  get  into  the  issues 
of  perspective  and  relativity— nothing  is  what  it  first 
seems  to  be;  it  all  depends  on  your  point  of  view— 
which  is  what  the  three  clusters  of  rope  are  about. 
But  the  painting  is  also  ornamental,  and  humor- 
ous, reflecting  the  artist’s  wry  wit. 

In  1988  Vevers  retired  from  teaching  at  Pur- 
due, and  the  family  moved  back  to  Provincetown 
to  live  year-round.  He  did  not 
slow  down,  painting,  lectur- 
ing, and  traveling  more  than 
he  had  been  able  to  while 
teaching.  He  remained  deeply 
involved  with  the  Long  Point 
Gallery,  serving  as  its  presi- 
dent until  it  closed  in  1 998.  By 
then  he  had  suffered  a severe 
stroke,  which  hindered  his 
painting  but  also  led  to  his 
new  emphasis  on  writing.  His 
work  has  continued  to  be 
exhibited  regularly  in  Boston 
and  in  New  York.  During  his 
long  career  in  the  world  of  art, 
he  has  established  himself  as 
a significant  artist  and  writer. 

Three  late  works  seem  to 
me  to  capture  very  well  Tony 
Vevers’s  intellect  and  humanity: 


Leonardo  Variation  III ; Provincetown/ 

Taos',  and  Aphorism  Series  III.  None  is  a 
mimicry  of  some  scene,  but  each 
uses  the  earth  itself  as  well  as  found 
objects— rope,  a square  bit  of  cloth, 
flowers— to  convey  humanity’s  per- 
petual relationship  with  the  natural 
world.  The  rope  circles,  and  even  the 
circle  around  the  flower  at  the  top 
of  Aphorism  Series  III,  pick  up  on 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Uomo  Vitruviano, 
his  demonstration  of  man’s  perfect 
symmetry  within  a circle  and  a 
square.  The  collages  are  in  a very  real 
way  “not  ideas  about  the  thing,  but 
the  thing  itself,”  as  Wallace  Stevens 
would  have  his  poetry  be.  Another 
modernist  poet,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  put  the  matter  thus:  “No 
ideas  but  in  things.”  Vevers’s  collages 
are  the  things  themselves,  the  stuff  of 
nature,  and  from  them  we  draw 
meaning,  which  to  me  seems  finally 
to  be  his  assertion  that  there  is  a sym- 
metry about  all  things  excellent,  diffi- 
cult and  rare  as  they  may  be  to 

attain.  The  circle  and  the  square,  aphorism  SERIES  ill,  1997,  mixed  media,  20.25  by  14.5  inches 

Provincetown  and  Taos,  bits  of  faded 
silk  flowers  found  on  walks  near  local 
cemeteries  all  symbolize  Tony  Vevers’s  ideal,  a 
world  that  acknowledges  the  fact  of  interrelated- 
ness and  the  necessity  of  harmony. 


TOWNSEND  LUDINCTON  is  Boshamer  Distin- 
guished Professor  Emeritus  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  for  many  years  he  direct- 
ed the  American  Studies  curriculum.  He  is  author  of, 
among  other  books,  John  Dos  Passos:  A Twentieth- 
Century  Odyssey.  He  edited  Fourteenth  Chroni- 
cle: Letters  and  Diaries  ofjohn  Dos  Passos,  and 
for  the  Library  of  America  he  has  edited  three  volumes 
of  Dos  Passos’s  work:  Novels  1 920-1 925— One 
Man’s  Initiation:  1 91 7;  Three  Soldiers;  and  Man- 
hattan Transfer. 

A version  of  “Sailing  to  Byzantium”  appeared  as  the 
catalogue  essay  for  Tony  Vevers’s  retrospective  this  spring 
at  Hollis  Taggart  Galleries  in  New  York. 
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Jim  Peters 


THE  LIGHT  OF  LOVE 

By  John  Yau 


JIM  PETERS  HAS  NEVER  QUITE  RECEIVED  THE  ATTENTION  HE  DESERVES.  I SUSpeCt  that  this  IS 
largely  because  many  find  his  subject  matter,  the  intersection  of  the  carnal  and  the 
domestic,  understandably  disturbing.  Who  wants  to  know  that  the  source  of  these 
paintings  is  his  life,  imagined  or  otherwise?  That  the  recurring  subject  of  these  paint- 
ings ofa  woman,  often  nude  and  in  some  cases  having  sex,  is  Peters’s  wife,  the  artist 
Vicky  Tomayko,  who,  we  deduce,  has  red  hair,  smokes,  and  wears  glasses?  At  the  very  least, 
Tomayko  is  the  fgure  Peters  returns  to  again  and  again.  She  is  to  Peters’s  work  what 
Marthe  de  Meligny  (real  name:  Maria  Boursin)  was  to  Pierre  Bonnard’s.  Their  physical  pres- 
ence occupies  the  center  of  their  respective  oeuvres. 

Both  Peters  and  Bonnard  want  to  achieve  explicitness  in  their  work,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  recognizing  the  separateness  of  individuals  within  a domestic  setting.  In  Peters’s  case, 
the  frank  eroticizing  of  certain  aspects  of  his  wife’s  anatomy,  her  bottom,  for  example, 
might  cause  one  to  judge  his  work  to  be  politically  incorrect.  After  all,  it  is  the  male  gaze 
that  Peters  both  privileges  and,  to  my  mind,  undermines.  It  is  the  tension  between  seeing  as 
a form  of  possession  and  seeing  as  a way  of  inevitably  recognizing  separateness  that  puls- 
es through  Peters’s  paintings.  Thus,  his  views  are  ofa  woman  who  is  often  turned  away  or 
in  prof  le;  she  is  absorbed  in  something  that  doesn’t  concern  him. 


Among  his  contemporaries,  Peters  shares  an 
artistic  vison  with  Eric  Fischl.  However,  unlike  Fis- 
chl,  Peters  is  neither  an  allegorist  nor  a moralist— 
he  doesn’t  offer  the  viewer  that  vantage  point.  He 
isn’t  interested  in  the  soiled  and  sordid  world  of 
upscale  denizens  that  Fischl  has  been  trolling  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  There  is  a current  of  disap- 
proval running  through  Fischl’s  work  that  you 
would  never  find  in  Peters’s  paintings  and  con- 
structions. Peters’s  views  of  domestic  sensuality 
are  usually  bathed  in  a cold  wintry  light,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  luminous  warmth  radiat- 
ing from  Bonnard’s  bedrooms  and  bathtubs,  and 
the  camera  light  emanating  from  Fischl’s  fancy 
hotel  rooms.  Bonnard’s  figures  are  indolent  and 
indulgent,  while  Fischl’s  figures  are  sleazy  and 
vacuous.  The  conditions  they  inhabit  are  com- 
fortable and  even  posh. 

Peters’s  paintings  and  constructions  are  pitched 
very  differently.  For  one  thing,  his  figures  tend  to 
dwell  in  small,  tenement-like  rooms  with  worn, 
wooden  floors,  a bare,  disheveled  mattress  resting 
precariously  on  a box  spring,  and  an  exposed  brick 
wall.  Often,  the  artist  uses  a black  or  brownish- 
black  line  to  outline  the  figure  and,  in  many  paint- 
ings, to  sketch  in  particular  details,  a chair  or  a 
radio,  which  are  otherwise  left  unpainted.  Despite 
the  squalidness  of  the  world  Peters’s  figures  inhab- 
it, none  of  them  seem  to  be  affected  by  it.  They  lie 


in  a bare  bed,  daydreaming,  napping,  reading,  or 
smoking  a cigarette.  So  engrossed  are  they  in  their 
ordinary  activities,  the  viewer  ends  up  feeling  extra- 
neous. In  terms  of  narrative,  Peters’s  views  register 
the  prologue  to  what  happens  when  erotic  desire 
bumps  up  against  a self-contained  being. 

I think  it  was  Marilyn  Monroe  who  said  that 
the  mind  was  the  biggest  erogenous  zone.  In 
Peters’s  paintings  of  squalid  rooms  in  which  the 
figure  or  figures  dominate  our  attention,  he  often 
attaches  a small  panel  to  one  side,  like  a section 
(or  fragment)  we  might  see  in  an  incomplete 
altarpiece.  In  Cray  Sofa  (2003),  a nude  woman 
with  her  back  to  the  viewer  is  standing  in  a rather 
awkward  position  before  a shabby,  sagging  sofa, 
which  has  an  uninviting  gray  sheet  draped  along 
its  top.  Although  it  is  seen  from  a different  angle, 
the  pose  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Bonnard’s 
views  of  Marthe  emerging  from  the  tub.  Juxta- 
posed against  this  grisaille  scene,  and  attached  to 
the  painting’s  upper  left  side,  is  a small,  narrow 
panel  depicting  an  urban  view.  Through  the  open 
window,  one  sees  a television  satellite,  blue  sky, 
and  a brick  tenement.  The  narrowness  of  the 
panel  underscores  the  likelihood  that  it  is  some- 
thing glimpsed,  but  that  the  focus  of  the  artist’s 
attention  and  ours  is  the  gray  figure  in  the  gray 
room  with  a gray  wall.  The  scumbled  surface  of 
the  wall  behind  the  sofa,  as  well  as  the  black  line 


the  artist  has  used  to  define  the  figure  and  sofa, 
conveys  the  seedy  atmosphere.  But  in  the  frank 
erotic  world  that  Peters  depicts,  there  is  no  need 
to  escape  into  the  bright  world  of  the  outdoors. 
The  world  is  transformed  into  an  adjacent  pres- 
ence. For  in  the  heat  of  love,  lovers  forget  about 
everything  but  each  other:  the  world  falls  away. 

In  Cray  Sofa,  the  various  tonalities  of  gray  not 
only  evoke  the  dust  and  grime  of  urban  life,  but 
they  also  threaten  to  absorb  the  black,  outlined 
figure,  sofa,  and  room.  Through  his  use  of  gray, 
the  artist  has  located  an  erotic  immediacy  within 
a larger  cycle  of  time.  Time’s  winged  chariot  isn’t 
hurrying  near  so  much  as  it  is  carrying  each  of  us 
toward  our  destiny,  which  is  dust.  Peters  recog- 
nizes that  the  erotic  is  both  all-consuming  and 
momentary;  it  seems  to  stop  time,  but  it  cannot 
stave  off  its  passing. 

In  New  Mother  (1997),  a nude  woman  in  pro- 
file stands  in  front  of  table,  one  foot  resting  com- 
fortably on  it.  Also  on  the  table  is  a washbasin. 
The  woman  is  lifting  an  infant  by  its  hands.  The 
front  of  her  bra  is  pulled  down,  suggesting  that 
she  is  about  to  breast-feed  the  infant,  whom  she 
has  just  bathed  and  is  drying  off.  The  white  towel 
extending  from  the  infant,  who  is  standing  rather 
delicately  on  her  mother’s  upraised  knee,  is  like  an 
angel’s  wings.  Except  for  the  woman’s  foot  resting 
on  the  table  and  the  bra  hanging  down,  the 
image  might  have  been  sentimental.  But  the 
woman’s  pose  conveys  both  her  athleticism  and 
tenderness;  her  self-sufficiency  can  sustain  another. 
At  the  same  time,  a current  of  eroticism  courses 
through  the  painting.  It  is  these  different  and  even 
competing  views— new  mother  and  sexual  being— 
that  Peters  brings  into  close  proximity.  He  does 
not  live  in  a compartmentalized  world.  He 
acknowledges  that  one’s  mind  is  open  to  all  kinds 
of  thoughts  and  must  constantly  sort  through 
them.  His  black  line  reminds  us  of  our  mortality; 
it  isolates  the  figures  but  cannot  extricate  them 
from  their  disheveled  surroundings,  a rundown 
world  in  decay  and  disrepair. 

Peters  belongs  to  that  distinguished  group  of 
American  artists  who  never  formally  studied  art. 
Need  we  remind  ourselves  that  Joseph  Cornell, 
Jess, Jasper  Johns,  and  Robert  Ryman  are  also  self- 
taught  artists?  Of  this  group,  Peters  is  the  only 
artist  to  tackle  a subject  many  consider  to  be 
essential  to  art  school  education,  the  nude.  I think 
his  embracing  of  this  classical  subject  should  be 
seen  as  eloquent  testimony  to  the  wellspring  of 
feelings  he  wants  to  address  in  his  paintings.  His 
use  of  a delicate,  matter-of-fact  line  in  ink— often 
drawn  again,  as  if  not  quite  right— conveys  his 
desire  to  get  both  the  subject  and  feeling  right. 

Born  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1945,  Peters, 
who  grew  up  in  a conservative  family  in  a small 
town,  was  prepared  to  live  a conservative,  rule- 
bound  life.  While  he  was  in  high  school,  he  thought 
he  might  go  on  to  study  architecture  and  was 
accepted  to  Cornell  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  a full  scholarship  enticed  him  to  go 
instead  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  where  he  graduated  with  a BS  in  atom- 
ic physics.  Financial  considerations  aside,  one  rea- 
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son  he  chose  Annapolis  was  because  he  would  be 
in  the  first  class  that  was  wholly  devoted  to  aca- 
demics—which  was  a good  thing  because  it  meant 
that  he  never  had  to  take  a class  in  leadership.  As 
his  art  makes  clear,  Peters  is  neither  a leader  nor  a 
follower,  but,  as  Thoreau  put  it,  one  who  “hears  a 
different  drummer.’’  In  this  regard,  he  shares  some- 
thing with  the  reclusive,  self-taught,  West  Coast 
artist  Jess  ( 1 922-2004),  who,  in  1 948,  earned  a BS 
with  honors  from  the  California  Institute  ofTech- 
nology,  and  subsequently  worked  on  the  Hanford 
Atomic  Energy  Project  in  Washington,  before 
deciding  to  become  an  artist.  However,  one  differ- 
ence between  the  artists  is  thatjess  felt  he  came  to 
art  late,  and  would  never  be  able  to  master  tradi- 
tional notions  about  drawing,  while  the  line  is  an 
essential  part  of  Peters’s  vocabulary.  "Thus,  Jess 
turned  to  what  he  called  “paste-ups”  and  transla- 
tions, and  Peters  made  drawing  an  essential  device 
of  his  paintings  and  drawings. 

After  graduating  from  Annapolis,  Peters,  with 
both  the  navy’s  permission  and  encouragement, 
went  to  MIT,  where  he  received  an  MS  in  nuclear 
engineering.  His  years  at  MIT  coincided  with  the 
antiwar  movement,  civil  rights,  and  hippies.  Newly 
married  and  with  a young  daughter,  he  began 
painting  what  he  calls  “schlock.”  His  subjects 
included  baby  booties,  a rattle,  and  lighthouses.  It 
was  while  he  was  serving  his  tour  of  duty  on  an  air- 
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craft  carrier  in  the  Mediterranean  that  he  began 
painting  in  earnest.  His  studio  was  in  the  bowels  of 
the  ship,  a room  in  which  large  industrial  fans  (the 
ship’s  cooling  system)  were  constantly  whirring. 
His  recurring  subject  was  the  female  figure,  and  the 
sources  were  often  skin  magazines  such  as  Playboy. 
After  he  was  discharged  from  the  navy,  Peters 
thought  he  should  start  all  over  again,  and  begin 
studying  art.  He  applied  to  the  Maryland  Institute 
College  of  Art,  which  accepted  him  into  its  MFA 
program  rather  than  the  BFA  track.  His  teachers 
included  Sal  Scarpitta,  Babe  Shapiro,  and  Raoul 
Middleman.  And,  as  a graduate  student,  he  never 
took  a class  in  drawing  or  learned  color  theory. 
What  knowledge  he  did  gain  about  his  practice 
was  accomplished  in  his  studio. 

After  receiving  his  MFA,  Peters,  newly 
divorced,  moved  to  New  London  and  joined  a 
peace  collective  known  as  Exodus  16,  a group 
that  is  still  in  existence  today.  New  London,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  sites  where  the  navy  launch- 
es its  nuclear  submarines.  Thus,  Peters’s  decision 
was  the  result  of  a measured  reconsideration  of 
his  life,  and  the  previous  paths  he  took.  It  is  while 
he  was  in  New  London  that  he  met  Vicky,  who 
was  teaching  printmaking  at  Connecticut  Col- 
lege. Within  a week  of  meeting,  Jim  and  Vicky 
decided  to  get  married,  and  they  have  been 
together  more  than  twenty-five  years.  In  the 


beginning  of  their  relationship,  they  were,  in 
Peters’s  words,  “punkers  pogoing  and  slam 
dancing  at  shows  by  the  Ramones,  Reducers, 
and  Talking  Heads.”  In  1982,  Peters  got 
“lucky”  and  received  a Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
Fellowship  in  Provincetown.  In  1985,  his 
work  was  accepted  into  the  Exxon  Invitation 
at  the  Guggenheim  Museum,  a showcase  for 
young  artists  that  the  museum  used  to  mount 
regularly,  but  has  since  discontinued.  In 
1986,  Peters  began  showing  at  CDS  Gallery 
in  New  York,  and  he  has  been  showing  there 
ever  since,  as  well  as  at  various  venues  in  both 
Provincetown  and  Boston. 

Between  1984  and  1994,  Peters  and 
Tomayko  rented  many  different  houses  on  the 
Cape  and,  subsequently,  in  upstate  New  York, 
near  Cooperstown  and  Cherry  Valley.  Eventu- 
ally, they  saved  enough  money  to  move  back  to 
the  Cape  and  built  a house  on  a small  tract  of 
land  near  the  Edward  Hopper  House  and  bay. 
Peters  and  Tomayko,  two  artists  who  always 
dreamed  of  being  architects,  designed  and 
built  their  common  dream  out  of  wood  they 
bought  on  the  Cape,  and  windows  and  doors 
from  salvage  areas  and  junkyards  they  scoured 
in  upstate  New  York.  As  one  might  suspect,  it 
is  a house  built  around  their  respective  studios. 
They  have  two  children:  Arvid,  who  is  twenty- 
one,  and  a student  in  the  Experimental  Elec- 
tronic Music  program  at  Brown,  and  Sylvia, 
who  is  fourteen,  and  in  the  eighth  grade.  The 
house  they  built  is  not  the  one  we  see  in 
Peters’s  paintings— or  is  it? 

In  Truro  Afternoon  (2001),  Peters  depicts  a 
semi-clad  woman  sleeping  on  her  stomach  on 
a rumpled  bed.  On  the  floor  beside  the  bed, 
napping  on  a pile  of  pillows,  is  an  infant  boy 
sucking  his  thumb.  While  the  light  and  color  is 
wintry,  the  line  is  tender,  vulnerable,  and  pre- 
cise. I am  reminded  of  the  beginning  of  the  poem 
“Something”  by  Robert  Creeley,  whose  primary 
subject  was  love: 

I approach  with  such 
a careful  tremor,  always 
I feel  the  finally  foolish 

question  of  how  it  is, 
then,  supposed  to  be  felt, 
and  by  whom. 

Creeley  goes  on  to  remember  an  afternoon  in 
a rented  room  in  which  he  and  the  woman  he 
“loved  / then”  made  love.  Later,  she  “had  to  pee 
but  was  nervous,  / embarrassed”  because  she 
had  to  sit  “spread-legged”  on  the  sink  as  she 
“shyly  pissed.”  The  entanglement  of  the  sensual, 
erotic,  and  domestic  is  a subject  that  few  artists 
and  poets  have  explored;  it  is,  one  might  say,  too 
close  to  home.  Jim  Peters  doesn’t  live  in  a divided 
world.  For  him,  love,  art,  and  family  are  insepara- 
ble. And  if  we  find  this  disquieting,  perhaps  this 
says  more  about  us  than  about  the  work. 

JOHN  YAU’s  latest  collection  of  poems  is  Paradiso 
Diaspora  (Penguin,  2006).  He  received  a Guggenheim 
Fellowship  in  poetry  for  2006-07.  JIM  PETERS  is  repre- 
sented in  Provincetown  by  artSTRAND. 
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Penelope  Jencks 


WALKING  WOMAN , 1998-2002,  DIRECT  PLASTER,  68  by  35  by  30  inches 


by  Eleanor  Munro 


Penelopejencks’s  retrospective  at  Boston 
University’s  School  of  Visual  Arts  this 
spring  was  stunning,  an  anthropologi- 
cal tour  de  force.  (The  show  travels  this 
summer  for  viewing  at  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association  and  Museum.)  These  groups 
of  life-size  clay  and  plaster  sculptures,  seen  seriatim 
in  order  of  their  dates  of  production,  scan  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  family,  beginning  in  the 
metaphoric  depths  of  time.  The  archaic  age  is 
marked  by  clay,  half-torso  self-portraits,  which 
seem  to  emit  howls  and  cries,  grimaces  and 
shouts.  Each  one  expresses  the  muscular  frenzy  of 
a young  being  experiencing  the  need  to  stretch  to 
the  utmost  her  self-charged  will  to  differentiate 
herself  from  others.  No  agreed-upon  rule  of  con- 
duct or  sculptural  procedure  could  channel  such 
maddened  intentionality.  But  it  fit  the  times.  These 
works  were  made  in  the  1960s  and  early  ’70s,  a 
time  when  barbarians  were  writing  graffiti  on  city 
walls,  and  making  art  out  of  ropes,  bricks,  and 
electric  wires.  And  in  at  least  one  out-of-the-way 
ocean-side  encampment,  modern-day  tribal  elders 
were  stripping  off  their  clothes,  lying  around 
naked,  and  eating  with  their  hands. 


WATCHING  WOMAN,  2004-2005,  DIRECT  PLASTER, 
1 1 3 BY  27  BY  27  INCHES 


By  1976,  Jencks  had  learned 
the  craft  that  was  her  defense 
and  justification.  She  had  an 
educated  gift,  not  for  fine  detail, 
but  for  the  whole  human  subject, 
posture  and  expression.  Through 
many  individual  steps,  she 
arrived  at  a model  of  human-size 
figures  with  relaxed  faces,  which 
are  proportionately  equivalent  to 
ones  in  the  streets  and  on  beach- 
es. These  beings  in  normal  align- 
ment descend  from  the  genome: 

Jencks’s  own  mother  in  her  old 
age,  a heart-burdening  figure 
somewhat  outside  the  propor- 
tions of  normal  because  of  her 
bent  and  pendulous— therefore, 
woefully  expressive— anatomy. 

Jencks  would  use  this  anatomical 
type  again  for  the  understructure 
of  her  bronze  of  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt, which  is  displayed  in  New 
York’s  Riverside  Park. 

The  work  ofjencks’s  maturity 
came  in  the  ’80s  and  ’90s  with  full-fleshed 
women,  lying  in  the  exhaustion  of  fulfillment; 
pubescent  girls  perched  on  tree  stumps;  and  eld- 
ers with  life-haunted  faces,  eyes  fixed  on  the  place 
where  the  sky  lifts  off  the  earth.  The  impression 
made  by  these  figures  is  tremendous:  women’s 
weighted  breasts  lifted  on  crossed  arms,  such 
food-  and  child-swollen  bellies;  and  the  men, 
imperial  no  longer  but  somnolent  with  full-used 
cocks  on  spread  thighs. 

The  galleries  at  this  exhibition  led  us  through 
the  stages  of  life,  and,  ultimately,  to  advanced  age, 
its  own  revelation.  Here  the  “through  line”  of  the 
story— which  has  emerged  over  these  several 
decades  as  a momentum  that  impelled  the  artist 
from  thought  to  thought,  sculptural  idiom  to 
idiom— was  again  revealed  in  the  faces  and  body 
postures.  Expressions  change  from  inward  dream- 
ing, to  the  rough  demanding  expressiveness  of 
long  experience,  and,  finally,  to  an  epiphany  of  the 
visionary:  a figure  called  Watching  Woman,  made 
only  last  year.  Centered  like  a post,  she  cups  one 
hand  to  her  chin  and  gazes  out  and  beyond, 
toward  nothing  in  particular,  but  much  in  the 
abstract.  And  the  facial  features  of  this  singular 
figure  weren’t  thumbed  in  soft  plaster  in  Jencks’s 
usual  style,  but  were  brushed  on  by  the  artist  in 
black  pigment— possibly  an  effort  to  distance  her- 
self, by  the  length  of  the  brush-handle,  from  the 
disturbing  quality,  the  strangeness,  ofthe  piece.  At 
the  end  came  a beautiful  coda  of  small,  hand- 
modeled  raw-clay  abstractions— bodies  melted 
into  the  matrix  of  water  and  sand— too  plaintively 
suggestive  not  to  mention  in  this  discussion. 


The  series  represents  nature’s  own  momen- 
tum and  direction.  The  artist,  understanding  the 
way  anatomy  crisscrosses  with  thought,  seems 
to  suggest  that  creative  intelligence  is  the  flower 
of  long  living.  That  the  past  lives  on  in  the  pres- 
ent is  every  artist’s  lesson  from  art  itself,  from 
the  learning,  practicing,  casting  out  of  new 
models,  balancing  contradictions,  and  return- 
ing, in  the  case  of  sculpture,  to  the  wheel,  the 
forge.  Jencks  is  not  alone  in  working  this  ground, 
which  back  in  the  1 970s  gave  birth  to  the  idiom 
of  landscape-earthworks.  Certain  works  today 
are  conceptually  related  to  those  earlier  pro- 
grams: Betty  Woodman’s  flights  of  wall-mount- 
ed ceramics,  Nancy  Webb’s  encyclopedic 
graphic  runs  of  plant-forms,  and  Patricia  Johan- 
son’s  programs  for  earthwork  and  waterwork 
parks.  Woodman’s  ceramics  are  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  this  season;  Webb’s 
drawings  were  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  in 
1 998  and,  together  with  her  sculpture,  are  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
now;  and  Johanson’s  watercolor  ground  plans 
were  recently  issued  in  book  form.  I predict,  and 
hope,  that  museums  will  one  day  dream  up 
installations  large  enough  to  embrace  Jencks’s 
vision  of  human  natural  history. 

ELEANOR  MUNRO  is  a writer  and  art  critic.  Among 
her  books  are  Originals:  American  Women  Artists, 
Memoir  of  a Modernist’s  Daughter,  and  On  Glory 
Roads:  A Pilgrim’s  Book  about  Pilgrimage.  She 
gives  a summer  course  in  memoir  writing  at  the  Center  for 
the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill  in  Truro. 
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Everything  Light  Touches 


HE  PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  AND  MUSEUM 


By  Sheila  McGuinimess 


ABOVE  PHOTO  OF  NEW  ADDITION  BY  ANTON  GRASSL 


I“1  he  tree  by  the  west  wall  of  the  newly 
* renovated  Provincetown  Art  Associa- 
tion and  Musuem  (PAAM)  was  likely 
just  a sapling  way  back  when  Charles 
Hawthorne,  Oscar  Gieberich,  William 
Halsall,  Gerrit  Beneker,  E.  Ambrose  Webster,  and 
the  others  first  got  things  going  here  a hundred 
years  ago.  Now  on  this  late  winter  morning,  I am 
thankful  that  the  old  American  elm  seems  to  have 
survived  the  ground  shaking  around  it  for  the  past 
eighteen  months  while  the  new  wing  was  under 
construction.  I am  truly  thrilled  to  enter  the  con- 
temporary Alvin  Ross  Wing  and  pass,  as  if 
through  time,  into  the  historical  Hargood  House. 

This  facility  is  exceptionally  permissive  toward 
light.  From  the  most  obvious  portals— a wall  of 
glass  in  the  Patrons  Gallery  and  colossal  roof  lights 
in  the  Hawthorne  and  Hofmann  galleries— to  the 
subtle  entries  through  louvered  and  clerestory  win- 
dows, light  avails  the  aspect  of  everything  it  touch- 
es. Impastos  soften  or  crispen  according  to  the 
hour.  Long  past  noon,  sculptures  throw  muted 
shadows  to  the  floor  directly  beneath  them.  And 
people  in  the  building’s  upper  reaches  feel  vivified, 
though  they  may  not  know  why. 

In  the  Duffy  Gallery,  light  is  noteworthy  by  its 
absence.  And  that  absence  signals  a deepening 
respect  for  preservation  of  the  past.  Interior  doors 
and  a single,  shaded  window  dim  an  atmosphere 
especially  designed  to  interact  delicately  with  art- 
works on  paper.  This  gallery  is  one  that  the 
founders  could  not  even  have  imagined  that  artists 
of  the  future  would  need— a space  filled  with  man- 
ufactured and  projected  light  for  film  or  video  art. 

The  founders  and  former  stewards  of  this  prop- 
erty—which  has  been  held  for  the  common  good 
for  nearly  a century— must  have  expected  that  we, 


the  current  stewards,  would  value  the  recycling  of 
building  materials  as  much  as  they  did.  Surely  they 
would  be  pleased  that  the  lumber  they  scavenged, 
the  rafters  and  beams  they  floated  over  from  the 
nineteenth-century  Boston  warehouse,  have 
become  part  of  the  twenty-first  century— pieces  left 
over  from  the  construction  have  been  recycled  as 
trim  and  stair  risers  in  Provincetown  homes.  And 
while  Hawthorne  deeply  understood  how  to  cap- 
ture the  values  of  sunlight  in  paint,  could  he  ever 
have  imagined  the  value  of  our  capturing  the  sun’s 
heat  to  power  our  systems? 

Energy  stirs  elastically  throughout  the  building. 
A visitor’s  eye  is  drawn  from  paintings  in  one  gallery 


to  prints  in  the  next,  and  sculptures  beyond,  mov- 
ing through  a series  of  passages,  short  corridors, 
and  glass  doors.  The  elevator  whisks  canvas-laden 
students  up  to  the  Museum  School  on  the  second 
floor.  The  printing  press  hums,  and  everywhere  the 
ever-surveilling  sensors  monitor  humidity,  light, 
heat,  carbon  dioxide,  and  unwarranted  entry. 

Mechanicals  are  not  alone  below  grade  level. 
Our  artistic  legacy  resides  here  as  well.  The  most 
interior  space,  the  print  storage  area,  is  the  driest 
and  darkest  part  of  the  building.  Even  the  ultravi- 
olet spectrum  is  filtered  out  of  the  spare  artificial 
light  in  order  to  preserve  fugitive  colors.  Soon  the 
temporary  and  permanent  storage  areas  will  fill 
with  mesh  panels,  metal  racks,  shelving  systems, 
wheels,  ball  bearings,  anti-vibration  cushions, 
and  much  more. 

The  second-floor  studios  are  filled  with  artists. 
The  skylight  and  lantern  window  in  the  Kahn/ 
Mason  studio  slips  silver  over  heads  bowed 
intently  toward  charcoaled  torsos  and  hands. 
Students  sprawl  their  inks  and  fine  papers  over 
tables  in  the  Rothschild/Speyer  print  studio.  Oth- 
ers clatter  easels  across  the  floor  of  the 
Trieff/Henry  and  LaForce  Bailey  studios  in  an 
effort  to  demonstrate  perspective. 

Last  year  sixty  thousand  feet  shuffled  across 
the  threshold— six  thousand  when  we  opened  in 
November.  In  February,  when  Commercial  Street 
was  devoid  of  out  of  state  cars,  over  two  hundred 
people  attended  an  off-season  opening.  In  March 
even  more  showed  up— double  the  number  that 
attended  openings  the  year  before.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  cohort  of  Provincetown  artists  and 
friends,  an  increasing  number  of  people  came 
from  the  mid-  and  upper-Cape. 

If  numbers  be  the  standard  of  success,  which 
of  them  really  count?  The  infinite  repetitions  and 
coincidences  that  incrementally  develop  and  coa- 
lesce into  a new  technique  or  art  movement  here? 
The  hundreds  of  donors  and  millions  of  dollars? 
The  two  thousand  oils,  inks,  charcoals,  ceramics, 
gouaches,  assemblages,  sketches,  etchings,  and 
carvings  that  we  preserve?  The  thousands  of  print- 
ers, sculptors,  painters,  members,  models,  studio 


BELOW:  OPENING  PARTY  IN  THE  HAWTHORNE  GALLERY  FOR  THE  BUILDING  ON  LABOR  DAY  WEEKEND  2005; 

THE  EXHIBITION  IS  A MEMBERS'  JURIED  SHOW;  FACING  PAGE  (TOP):  HAWTHORNE  GALLERY-THE  BENCHES  ARE  PEWS 
FROM  A PROVINCETOWN  CHURCH;  (BOTTOM)  WOLF  KAHN  / EMILY  MASON  STUDIO  photos  by  jim  Zimmerman 
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Since  its  founding  in  191 4,  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum  has  anchored  this 
region’s  artistic  and  cultural  life.  PAAM's  $4.5- 
million  renovation  and  expansion — designed  by 
the  award-winning  architectural  firm  of 
Machado  and  Si Ivetti  Associates,  and  completed 
in  2005 — reflects  the  organization’s  treble  mis- 
sion: to  preserve,  exhibit,  and  enhance  its  signifi- 
cant collection  of  twentieth-century  American 
art;  to  support  contemporary  artist  members 
through  exhibitions;  and  to  educate  the  public  in 
the  arts.  In  its  five  galleries  and  three  sculpture 
gardens,  the  museum  offers  over  one  hundred 
annual  programs — exhibitions,  auctions,  lec- 
tures, concerts,  garden  tours,  workshops,  and 
panels.  The  Museum  School  at  PAAM  offers 
year-round  classes  for  adults,  including  courses 
accredited  through  Cape  Cod  Community  Col- 
lege, and  an  award-winning  curating  program 
that  augments  the  art  education  of  schoolchild- 
ren from  five  Cape  Cod  public  school  districts. 

Some  highlights  of  the  2006  exhibition 
schedule  include  the  following:  Wolf  Kahn  in 
Provincetown  (featuring  the  work  of  one  of 
America’s  premier  colorists),  May  12— July  2; 
Nancy  Webb:  Mysterious  Power  (sculp- 
ture), May  12-June  25;  Penelope  Jencks: 
Beach  Series  II  (sculpture),  May  26-July  16; 
Provincetown  Portuguese  Festival  (a 
members’  exhibition),  May  19-June  25; 
Chain  of  Events:  Modernist  Architecture 
on  the  Outer  Cape,  August  18— October 
15;  and  Blanche  Lazzell:  The  Hofmann 
Drawings,  October  20-Januaiy  7. 


assistants,  collectors,  students,  curators,  and 
volunteers?  Or  the  lone  visitor  who  sits  on  a 
bench  in  a sculpture  garden,  and  perceives— in 
sunlight  falling  through  leaves  onto  a gesture 
cast  in  bronze— a single  moment  of  beauty? 

SHEILA  McGUINNESS  is  a poet  living  in  Province- 
\town.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Birmingham 
Poetry  Review,  New  Orleans  Review,  and  South 
Dakota  Review. 
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Provincetown 
Art  Association 
and  Museum 


460  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.1750  www.paam.org 

Summer  2006 
EXHIBITION  HIGHLIGHTS 

Wolf  Kahn  in  Provincetown 


May  12 -July  2 


Nancy  Webb 

May  12 -June  25 

Penelope  Jencks  Beach  Series  II 

May  26 -July  16 


Art  of  the  Garden 

June  30 -August  13 


William  Littlefield 

July  7 -September  3 

Collectors  Collect 

June  30 -August  20 

Three  Women  Sculptors 

September8-  November5 

Chain  of  Events:  Modernist 
Architecture  on  the  Outer  Cape 
August  18 -October  15 

12  x 12  Silent  Auction 

June  30 -August  27 

Members  Open 

July  21  - August  27 

Auction  Preview 

September  1- 15 


Mary  Hackett 

September  22  - November  19 

PROGRAMS  & EVENTS 

9th  Annual  Secret  Garden  Tour 

Sunday,  July  9 10am-3pm 

Consignment  Auctions 

Saturday,  May  20  7pm 
Saturday,  September  16  7pm 


Fredi  Schiff  Levin  Lecture  Series 

June  through  September 


Music  Series 

Blue  Door  Chamber  Music 
Dick  Miller  Jazz  Series 

hosted  by  Bart  Weisman 
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I My 

Castle  Hill 

by  Eleanor  Munro 

Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill 
was  born  in  a windmill  next  to  a barn. 
The  barn  had  been  tidied  up  and  fen- 
estrated to  make  room  for  artists 
instead  of  horses  and  wagons,  but 
what  we  called  the  windmill  (a  three-story  shin- 
gled tower  with  a bronze  weather  vane  on  top) 
had  the  magic.  For  some  of  our  ancestors,  it  must 
have  seemed— and  to  me,  still  seems— such  a 
great  idea:  to  hang  a metal  wing  in  the  air  to  pull 
water  out  ofthe  ground.  Mills  like  this,  across  the 
Cape  and  beyond,  worked  hard  in  the  old  days. 

When  I first  moved  to  Truro  to  live  with  E.  J. 
Kahn,  Jr.,  the  prolific  staff  writer  at  the  New  Yorker, 
in  his  family  house  on  South  Pamet  Road,  there 
was  just  a relic  of  a windmill  on  the  place— only  a 
couple  of  iron  struts  and  a broken  fan-wheel  in  a 
thicket  of  beach  plum  and  poison  ivy  by  the  foot  of 
the  driveway  that  tilted  down  the  dune,  which 
Truro  is  built  on.  Once  that  mill  had  watered  fields, 
animals,  a small  orchard,  and,  no  doubt,  a kitchen 


sink  and  a tub  or  two.  But  when  I first  saw  it,  it 
functioned  only  to  summon  birds  out  of  their  flight 
patterns.  On  one  of  my  first  days  in  the  place,  Jack 
and  I were  having  breakfast  when  a never-before- 
heard  cascade  of  birdsong  came  pouring  from  the 
fan-wheel’s  peak.  We  ran  out  and  stood  riveted 
while  a mockingbird  twirled  and  somersaulted  up 


there  in  the  light,  singing  so  exultantly  that  the 
backyard  could  have  been  the  stage  ofthe  Metro- 
politan Opera.  Maybe  a memory  of  that  morning 
attached  itselfto  Castle  Hill  in  my  mind  and,  mixed 
with  a sense  of  awe  for  the  life  then  germinating  in 
the  studios,  made  me  aware  ofthe  special  grace 
and  energy  ofTruro,  even  back  when  it  was  still  a 
village  “handmade  by  locals,”  as  people  might  say 
about  handicrafts  at  a country  fair. 

Thirty-plus  summers  later,  Castle  Hill  has 
grown  beyond  its  local  roots  to  become  a source 
of  national  interest.  Artists,  writers,  and  lecturers 
in  many  fields  come  from  all  parts  ofthe  country, 
then  rent,  or  sometimes  buy,  studios  in  the  area 
so  as  to  contribute  to— and  draw  on— the  school 
and  the  community  in  the  summertime.  By  now, 
what  gives  Castle  Hill  its  particularspirit  is  its  pro- 
fessionalism. This  isn’t  an  amateur  operation. 
Besides  the  visual  and  literary  artists,  there  are 
people  here  who  are  professionally  engaged  in 
theater,  music,  and  opera;  others  are  tenured 
specialists  in  subjects  from  Russian  literature  to 
architecture.  These  are  diverse  types  bonded  by  a 
landscape  where  no  one  (no  slick  entrepreneur- 
developer)  has  deformed  the  natural  ground. 
From  inert  clay,  wood,  paint,  and  word  to  the 
expressive  reformulation  of  each  of  these,  Castle 
Hill’s  artists  are  shaping  and  reshaping  nature’s 
own  life  in  its  many  aspects. 

Along  the  way,  the  community  has  changed. 
What  was  a “school”  became  a “center.”  In  a 
school,  learner  submits  to  master.  Master  teaches; 
learner  learns.  But  in  a center,  the  master  of  one 
capability  is  a learner  in  another.  I remember  the 
strangeness  of  that  transformation  as  it  took  place. 
The  defunct  windmill,  which  had  once  been  a 
mechanical  appendage  to  the  working  barn, 
became  an  identifying  icon,  its  history  and  function 
representative  ofthe  school,  as  it  brought  new  life 
and  renewal  to  the  region.  On  a historic  afternoon 
in  August  1989,  when  our  master-builder,  John 
Hopkins,  climbed  up  a ladder  to  set  the  old  weath- 
er vane  in  its  place,  the  land,  the  architecture,  and 
even  the  circulating  air  became  both  the  center  and 
turning  edge  of  our  summer  lives. 

Around  that  time,  an  old  handcrafted  minia- 
ture of  the  tower  turned  up  in  a corner  of  the 
barn.  It  was  hung  all  over  with  little  brass  name- 
plates unreadable  for  the  tarnish.  We  dragged  it 
out  and  polished  it,  and  out  came  the  names  of 
Castle  Hill’s  founding  ancestors:  Joyce  Johnson, 
Mary  Lou  Friedman,  Lee  Falk,  Woody  English, 
Lloyd  Rose,  and  so  many  others.  A community  in 
willing  self-submission  to  that  principle  of  in- 
gathering, shaping,  and  sending-out  work  to  the 
world,  where  it  must  eventually  (for  such  is  the 
nature  of  our  world)  add  to  the  vast  storage  of 
stuff  to  be  reworked  by  people  in  the  future. 

Like  our  ancestors,  we  pulled  out  the  old  pro- 
duce-apples, grapes,  corn,  and  melons  of  the 
farmlands  that  were  here  in  Truro  before  we 
came— and  planted  our  own  gardens. 

ELEANOR  MUNRO,  a Truro  summer  resident  and  a 
founder  ofthe  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill,  is  the 
author  of  Originals:  American  Women  Artists,  On 
Glory  Roads:  A Pilgrim’s  Book  about  Pilgrimage, 
and  Memoir  of  a Modernist’s  Daughter. 
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by  Patrick  Webb 


When  I was  a child,  art  was  every- 
where. My  mother,  Nancy 
Webb,  made  sure  of  that.  It 
was  on  the  walls  and  in  our 
play.  She  would  help  my  broth- 
er, Alex,  my  sister,  Sophie,  and  me  make  plaster 
sand  casts,  paint  paintings,  and  build  pots. 
Together  we  built  a theater  for  the  puppets  we 
created  of  Captain  McGooley,  his  space  crew, 
Allee  Cat  and  Modo  the  Komodo  Lizard,  and 
their  nemesis,  Mr.  Prohibition— characters  from 
the  fantastical  bedtime  stories  my  father,  Bill 
Webb,  created.  But  then  there  was  the  “stuff”  my 
mother  did  in  her  studio.  I remember  the  paint- 
ings, drawings,  and  prints  of  morphing  seashells, 
dried  plants,  skulls,  and  insects— playful  and  won- 
derful like  our  family  fun  but  also  transformed 
into  elegant,  still,  and  scary  images. 

In  1 965,  when  I was  around  ten  or  eleven,  my 
mother  began  to  sculpt.  It  was  through  the  fami- 
ly friend  and  painter  Bernie  Chaet,  who  was  learn- 
ing to  sculpt  from  Phil  Grausman,  that  she  first 
began  working  in  wax,  to  be  cast  into  bronze.  Ini- 
tially, the  sculptures  embodied  a discreet  natural- 
ism. A dead  jay  or  bloated  fallen  horse  would 
emerge  from  the  studio  beautifully  patinaed.  (I 
remember  the  rotten-egg  smell  filling  the  house.) 
And  then  there  were  the  babies:  some  swaddled, 
others  vulnerable  and  fragile  fetuses,  and  a single 
spheric  head  of  the  child  Roman  Emperor  Helio- 
gabalus.  These  sculptures  had  some  of  the  same 
elegance  and  stillness  of  the  two-dimensional 
work,  yet  marked  a new  ambition  and  physical 
presence.  Nancy  Webb’s  voice  was  emerging— her 
powerful  sense  of  the  life  force  (Eros)  and  its 
counterpart,  the  death  drive  (Thanatos). 

DRAWINGS  & PRINTS 

The  earliest  drawing  in  the  show,  Warrior’s  Rest , 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  my  mother’s  pow- 
erful series  of  sculptures  based  on  skulls  and  hel- 
mets. In  this  drawing,  we  experience  a dark  space 
packed  with  skulls  and  helmets— gaping  and  turn- 
ing, these  protectors  of  the  brain  float  in  a pri- 
mordial night-world  of  hatching  and  ink  splatter. 
In  Rose  Roots  and  Dancing  Pine  Roots,  the  rotational 
movement  in  Warrior’s  Rest  has  given  way  to 
something  more  internalized— twisted  knots  of 
underground  growth.  The  flora  of  the  leaves  and 
flower  drawings,  as  well  as  those  in  Flying  Cabbages 
and  Red’s  Honey  Locust  Pods,  dance  and  twist 
across  the  open  empty  page,  carving  arabesques 
of  rhythmic  line.  On  first  glance  the  drawings 
seem  filled  with  fine  rendering,  but  on  closer 
examination  we  see  a masterful  display  of  the  tex- 
ture and  touch  of  pen  and  ink  that  turns  scratch- 


es, wiggles,  and  splatters  into  grace  notes  to  the 
music  of  the  compositions.  The  scattered  forms 
activate  the  open  page  and  charge  the  mark  and 
its  absence.  Both  the  woodblock  prints  and  the 
drawings  connect  with  this  use  of  open  page. 

However,  where  the  drawings  delight  in  the 
unique  event  and  accident  of  the  pen  and  ink,  the 
prints  pare  down  the  form  to  an  iconic  simplicity. 
Each  shape  in  the  prints  is  rigorously  simplified, 
retaining  its  essential  quality  and  placed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  next  shape.  (This  distillation  of  form  is 
also  found  in  the  sculptures.)  The  rich  black  of 
the  woodblock  is  relieved  by  a carefully  chosen 
moment  of  red— a scarab  or  plant  hieroglyph— an 
Asian  influence  perhaps.  These  images  of 
deceased  organisms  manifest  the  major  subject 
of  my  mother’s  work:  the  life  and  death  of 
Nature,  energized  and  monumentalized  by  craft 
and  formal  dynamic. 

BAS-RELIEFS 

The  bronze  bas-reliefs  can  be  seen  to  function  as  a 
kind  of  bridge  between  the  two-dimensional  rep- 
resentations ofthe  drawings  and  the  three-dimen- 
sionality of  the  sculptures,  and  they  also  have 
unique  qualities  of  their  own.  As  with  the  draw- 
ings, the  material  is  emphasized— not  bronze  but 
the  wax  surface  into  which  my  mother  scratches 
and  builds  the  relief.  The  earliest  relief  in  the  exhib- 
it, Alewife,  depicts  a disintegrating  fish  and  fish 
head— part  of  a school  offish  fossilized  from  some 
distant  past?  The  bubbles  of  molten  wax  seem  to 
indicate  both  water  and  lava.  Tidal  Pool  also  seems 
left  over  from  some  distant  past;  the  receding 


water  or  glacier  has  left  the  shells  and  crustaceans 
behind.  These  sea  creatures,  shown  pressed  into 
the  surface  or  piled  on  one  another,  lived  long  ago, 
and  now  their  remnants  barely  rise  from  the  sur- 
face worn  by  the  rubbing  of  time. 

Unique  among  the  bas-reliefs  is  the  recent 
Horseshoe  Crab.  Almost  a sculpture  in  its  three- 
dimensionality,  it  seems  to  press  against  the  wall 
or  floor,  attaching  itself  to  the  plane  and  resigned 
to  its  limited  existence.  Rose  Hips  and  Cabbage 
Leaves,  Iris  Lilies,  Flying  Dandelion,  Roses,  and  Sunflow- 
ers are  more  playful— like  the  drawings  of  similar 
subjects,  a sense  of  music  inhabits  their  form  and 
placement.  All  the  reliefs,  except  Horseshoe  Crab, 
play  with  representation  and  illusion,  referencing 
the  tradition  of  shallow  relief  that  crosses  from 
sculpture  to  drawing  in  the  blink  of  an  eye— a fish 
gill  protruding  to  a bone  smeared  into  the  sur- 
face. Here,  the  void  between  things  is  not  page 
but  metal,  exquisitely  formed,  patinaed,  and 
rubbed  to  give  it  luster.  The  bas-reliefs  are  some- 
thing different  from  the  paper-based  work;  in  the 
reliefs,  the  presence  ofthe  piece  matters— its  phys- 
ical weight  and  the  gravitas  ofthe  ambition.  The 
reliefs  lead  us  directly  to  the  sculptures. 

SCULPTURES 

In  my  mother’s  sculptures  we  find  a large  range  to 
the  ambitions  and  accomplishments.  The  material 
is  central  to  the  expression  of  each  piece.  Rather 
than  the  initial  material  of  formation,  it  is  the  final 
material,  often  bronze,  that  is  central.  The  bronze 
sculptures  come  from  the  foundry  far  from  com- 
plete. They  enter  my  mother’s  studio  with  gates  still 
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intact  and  flecks  of  investment  on  the  surface. 
Then  my  mother  grinds,  chases,  and  polishes  the 
metal  to  arrive  at  the  transitions  she  wants.  Next, 
the  sculptures  are  patinaed  with  rich  browns, 
blacks,  or  greens  and  mounted  on  pedestals  of  her 
own  design  and/or  fabrication.  It  is  a laborious 
process  in  which  my  mother  takes  great  pleasure. 

The  earliest  sculptures  in  the  show,  Torso  III  and 
Agamemnon,  anticipate  two  major  threads  of  my 
mother’s  work— figures  and  skull-helmets.  In  Torso 
III  an  over-life-sized  female  figure  stands  on  one  leg, 
with  the  other  raised  slightly  and  opened  into  an 
internal  void.  The  rhythms  ofthe  folds  offlesh— the 
figure’s  pinch  of  skin  at  the  hip,  its  sexual  frank- 
ness—have  naturalistic  qualities  and  an  individual 
form  sense  developed  through  years  of  drawing, 
looking,  and  distillation.  I came  to  understand  the 
power  of  my  mother’s  use  ofthe  modernist  trope 
of  enclosed  space  when  I witnessed  a friend’s  child 
crawling  in  and  out  ofthe  sculpture’s  opening.  The 
child  returned  to  the  womb,  rested,  and  was 
reborn  by  stepping  out  into  the  world— experienc- 
ing physically  what  we  experience  psychically.  My 
mother  finds  a way  to  take  this  formal  device, 
found  in  Archipenko,  Giacometti,  and  Moore, 
among  others,  and  infuse  it  with  the  experience  of 
both  birth  and  motherhood. 

The  skull  of  a dolphin  found  by  my  brother  on 
a South  Carolina  beach  is  the  inspiration  for  the 
sculpture  Agamemnon.  The  title  references  the  trag- 
ic Greek  general  who  led  his  army  to  victory  at  Troy 
only  to  be  slain  by  his  wife  upon  his  return.  The 
sense  of  form  found  in  Torso  III,  with  its  subtle 
bridge  between  naturalism  and  abstraction,  is 
present,  although  this  image  in  Agamemnon  is 
strongly  male  (Anima  to  the  Animus  of  Torso  III). 
Looming  and  powerful,  this  over-life-sized  skull 
peers  down  on  us,  challenging  and  dominating  the 
world.  The  void  is  less  open  than  in  Torso  III  and 
hides  a mysterious  inside.  Wings  on  the  side  move 
us  up  and  around  the  openings  and  to  the  back, 
where  its  weighty  form  protects  those  interior 


spaces  ofthe  mind.  In  both  Torso  III  and  Agamem- 
non, the  quality  of  metal— its  physical  weight,  the 
clarity  of  its  transitions,  and  its  intrinsic  beauty— all 
contribute  to  the  presence  ofthe  pieces. 

The  three  other  skulls  in  the  exhibit,  Felix  Enden- 
tala,  Carapace,  and  Sea  Skull,  extend  the  theme  of 
the  skull  in  different  ways.  Felix  Endentula,  “tooth- 
less cat”  in  Latin,  is  diminutive  in  comparison  to 
Agamemnon',  however,  while  the  source,  a cat  skull, 
is  considerably  smaller  than  a dolphin  skull,  the 
sculpture  is  also  over-life-sized.  There  is  a fragility 
to  this  piece— its  green  tone,  delicate  forms,  clear 
plastic  base,  and  sensual  lines  all  contribute  to  a 
quiet  elegance.  You  want  to  caress  it.  In  Carapace 
(which  means  the  exoskeleton  of  a crustacean), 
the  dolphin  skull  from  which  Agamemnon  was 
inspired  is  reformed,  given  a beak,  and  tilted  on  a 
long  pipe.  Like  Felix  Endentula,  the  form  sense  of 
Carapace  finds  essential  rhythms  that  bridge  natu- 
ralism and  abstraction.  The  sculpture  is  almost 
life-sized,  almost  human-sized,  and  hence  has  a 
conversational  presence,  though  its  smaller  open- 
ings still  hide  inner  truths.  In  Sea  Skull,  also 
inspired  by  the  dolphin  skull,  my  mother  takes 
advantage  ofthe  lightness  of  fiberglass  to  place 
this  five-foot-tall  sculpture  on  a single  post.  It 
seems  to  float  above  the  earth.  The  beak  in  front 
is  given  a rudder-like  character;  the  back  is 
opened  up  to  enhance  its  airborne  quality,  which 
contrasts  with  its  bronzed  appearance.  Hence, 
the  sense  of  magic  and  unrealness  is  magnified— 
it  is  a sailing  zeppelin  hovering  over  our  world. 
These  four  sculptures  extend  the  scope  of  the 
skull  theme  from  the  intimate  to  the  majestic. 

Related  to  the  skulls,  helmets  have  preoccu- 
pied my  mother’s  work  for  almost  twenty  years. 
The  experience  of  looking  into  an  inner  chamber 
of  mystery,  as  well  as  the  connection  to  our  own 
heads,  is  even  greater  in  the  helmets  than  in  the 
skulls.  In  all  of  these  pieces,  there  is  the  delicious 
contradiction  of  their  being  both  protector  (hel- 
mets) and  forms  (heads).  The  first  helmets  in  this 


show,  The  Black  Knight  and  The  Green  Knight,  set  the 
stage.  Referencing  the  Greek  helmets  of  antiquity, 
these  pieces  transform  the  shell  experience  of 
armor  into  forms  of  their  own.  The  protective 
nose  band  in  the  Greek  helmet  turns  into  a beak. 
The  eyes  are  enlarged.  The  rhythms  of  form, 
which  relate  to  the  skulls  and  Torso  III,  animate 
these  two  knights,  who  stand  firmly  on  their  base 
or  table.  Black  Knight  has  its  crest  perched  birdlike, 
attack-bent,  while  the  Green  Knight,  with  its  mouth 
opening,  screams  primal  angst. 

In  Closed  Casque  and  Open  Casque  (casque  is 
another  name  for  helmet)  the  theme  of  interiority 
and  exteriority  is  expanded  and  contrasted.  While 
it  appears  that  the  pieces  are  almost  identical  in 
overall  shape,  we  can  see  subtle  contrasts 
between  the  pieces,  which  underscore  the  differ- 
ences between  closure  and  opening.  In  Closed 
Casque  there  is  something  secret,  withdrawn,  and 
resistant— the  piece  sits  squarely  and  still  on  its 
base,  its  “eyes”  shut.  Open  Casque  is  balanced  on 
its  edge,  its  crest  swept  forward,  stepping  into  the 
world  with  its  “eyes”  open.  These  two  helmets 
represent  two  fundamental  psychic  states:  retreat 
and  attack.  The  most  recent  helmet,  The  Great 
Flelm,  is  just  that,  a great  helmet:  its  monumental- 
ity  and  size  challenge  Agamemnon.  The  curvilinear 
forms  of  all  the  other  helmets  and  skulls  have 
given  way  to  a severe  simplicity.  Eye  slots  are  the 
only  break  in  the  integrity  ofthe  form,  and  they 
peer  out  at  us,  and  challenge  us,  while  concealing 
hidden  depths.  The  green  patina  returns  us  to  the 
helmets  ofthe  Greeks,  but  here  helmet  becomes 
head.  We  witness  one  of  the  extraordinary 
aspects  of  my  mother’s  work:  the  creative  leaps 
made  in  search  of  expressive  power. 

The  whole  figure  is  the  other  great  theme  in  my 
mother’s  sculpture.  These  works  contrast  with  the 
strongly  masculine  character  ofthe  skulls  and  hel- 
mets with  an  equally  forceful  feminine,  earthbound 
sensuousness.  Torso  III  begins  the  series,  and,  with  a 
huge  jump  ten  years  later,  Wyrd  Sister,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  fate  figure  found  in  the  beginning  of  Mac- 
beth, pushes  my  mother’s  figure  representation  to  a 
new  realm.  When  I first  saw  Wyrd  Sister  in  my  moth- 
er’s studio,  it  stopped  me  in  my  tracks— nothing 
prepared  me  for  the  visceral  experience  of  this 
bound,  nailed  figure.  She  seems  to  have  emerged 
from  the  “fog  and  filthy  air”  like  some  strange 
Cycladic  form.  The  gesture  of  her  hands  pressing 
into  her  crotch,  enclosing  herself  on  herself,  carries 
an  alarming  sense  of  sadness  and  interiority. 
Bound  rope  further  emphasizes  that  compression. 
The  headdress  of  nails,  both  its  tacticity  and  its 
symbolic  reference  to  crucifixion,  furthers  the  sense 
of  pain.  Balancing  this  introspection  and  pain  is 
the  majesty  ofthe  Cycladic  form  and  an  elegance 
to  the  presentation  on  polished  wooden  steps. 

In  the  1990s  my  mother  sculpted  two  sets  of 
standing  figures,  which  I consider  to  be  among  her 
masterpieces:  Daughters  of  Eve  (now  at  the  Cape 
Cod  Museum  of  Art  in  Dennis,  Massachusetts) 
and  Sisters  Ascendant,  in  the  exhibit.  In  Daughters  of 
Eve,  we  find  three  figures  standing  together.  Cast  in 
bronze,  the  sculptures’  sense  of  form  relates  to 
Torso  III,  the  skulls,  and  the  early  helmets,  but  here 
the  curvilinear  rhythms  have  been  attenuated. 
These  daughters  seem  to  grow  from  their  bone- 
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bulb  bases.  As  we  watch  theirjourney  skyward,  we 
pause  around  hips,  the  seat  of  fertility,  to  find  the 
concavity  of  wombs  and  convexity  of  egg  forms. 
The  figures  extend  up  through  simplified  chests 
and  shoulders  to  the  heads,  where  we  arrive  at  an 
abundance  of  earrings  and  headdresses,  as  if  from 
some  fantastic  ritualistic  culture.  Unlike  Wyrd  Sister, 
these  are  not  painful  figures,  nor  are  they  as  strong- 
ly sensual  as  Torso  III.  They  are  majestic  tributes  to 
a race  of  hero-women— the  daughters  of  an  Eve 
who  knew  she  was  biting  into  the  apple  of  self- 
awareness.  Sisters  Ascendant  has  some  of  the  same 
features  of  Daughters  of  Eve— the  attenuation,  the 
womb  forms,  and  those  great  headdresses.  But  in 
the  sisters  we  find  a greater  juxtaposition  of  mate- 
rial, from  the  found  wood  wheels  in  the  bases  to 
the  exquisitely  crafted  bronze  of  the  figures.  Sisters 
Ascendant  uses  the  binding  found  in  Wyrd  Sister,  this 
time  in  bronze,  to  squeeze  knees  and  legs  togeth- 
er—from  which  the  fecundity  of  their  bodies 
emerges.  The  entire  movement— up  from  the  wood 
wheels  and  concrete  cylinders  of  the  bottom,  into 
the  figures— contrasts  the  man-made  with  the 
growth  of  Nature.  Animus  emerging  from  Anima. 

Between  her  work  on  these  two  groups  of  fig- 
ures, my  mother  sculpted  another  chilling  single 
figure,  Dea  Mater  (Goddess  Mother).  Using 
hydrocal  glazed  with  alkyd,  she  found  a medium 
that  looks  like  buried  bones.  This  fertility  figure 
sits  atop  three  huge  vertebrae  in  a garden  of  piled 
bones.  Like  Wyrd  Sister,  the  form  of  the  figure 
emerges  from  some  distant  Cycladic  culture.  The 
hooded  mother  protects  in  her  arms  seven  swad- 
dled babies.  Enclosed  by  limbs  of  stalk-bone,  this 
altar  worships  both  Eros  (mother  and  child)  and 
Thanatos  (bone  graveyard).  And  like  Wyrd  Sister,  it 
grabs  you  with  its  rawness  and  immediacy. 

The  most  recent  figure  group,  Parcae,  presents 
the  three  Roman  fates:  Nona,  who  spun  the 
thread  of  life  and  was  called  upon  by  women  in 
the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy;  Decuma,  who 
measured  the  thread;  and  Morta,  who  cut  it  with 
her  abhorred  shears.  This  piece,  finished  in  2004, 
brings  together  many  of  the  themes  of  the  other 
figures— Eros  and  Thanatos,  inferiority  and  exteri- 
ority. The  material  is  rich  in  variety  and  references: 
the  hydrocal  recalls  bones  while  the  form  sense 
exists  someplace  between  Wyrd  Sister  and  Daughters 
of  Eve.  The  integrity  and  rhythms  of  the  form  are 
accentuated  and  challenged  by  groups  of  nails 
driven  into  the  sculptures.  The  nails  spread  from 
the  base  of  bud-bones  and  then  gather  around 
1 womb,  breast,  and  head.  Are  these  nails  attacking 
the  seats  of  female  sexuality  and  fertility?  Each  sis- 
ter sits  on  her  own  rolling  platform  with  simple 
metal  casters.  There  is  a touch  of  whimsey  to  this 
, presentation,  as  if  to  imply  you  could  roll  them 
about  a room  in  different  orders  and  configura- 
tions—a fate  with  many  possibilities? 

The  final  two  sculptures  I will  write  about  are 
The  Bog  Man  and  Dead  Birds.  Both  are  assemblages 
of  various  materials— wood,  rope,  bronze,  iron, 
and  paper.  The  title  The  Bog  Man  references  the 
mummified  corpses  that  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  bogs  of  Northern  Europe.  There  is  much  spec- 
ulation about  their  origin— were  they  sacrifices, 
were  they  murdered,  or  did  they  fall  in?  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  their  mummification  is  an  accident  of 


nature  in  which  the  stagnant,  cold,  and  tannin 
water  of  the  bog  preserved  their  flesh  for  hundreds 
of  years.  In  The  Bog  Man  the  head  of  the  Tollund 
man,  repeated  twice,  emerges  from  the  back  plane 
of  the  box  as  if  floating  up  from  a primordial  ooze. 
The  rope  around  the  necks  of  the  two  heads,  per- 
haps a hangman’s  noose,  intertwines  them  and 
wanders  around  the  corner  of  the  assemblage  box, 
binding  them  to  it.  Dead  fish,  iron  plates,  and 
bones  rise  to  the  surface  of  this  box— are  they  arti- 
facts of  a civilization,  or  of  the  artist’s  imagination, 
or  both?  As  with  all  the  work,  a clear,  formal  sense 
of  balance  and  design  are  present.  The  grid  of  the 
box  is  activated  as  the  objects  penetrate  and  chal- 
lenge its  integrity.  Nails  on  the  perimeter  remind  us 
of  the  undercurrent  of  violence.  This  is  the  grave- 
yard of  the  imagination— Thanatos  is  everywhere. 
In  Dead  Birds  the  grid  is  more  intact;  the  rectangles 
retain  their  integrity.  In  each  box  there  are  bird 
forms— mummies,  skeletons,  photos,  reproduc- 
tions, and  sculptures.  It  is  an  exploration  of  the  cre- 
ative imagination,  how  the  artist  crafts  from  these 
sources  a world  of  possibilities  and  choices.  Unlike 
the  sculptures,  where  the  conclusion  is  a finished 
sculpture  with  its  past  hidden,  in  The  Bog  Man  and 
Dead  Birds  the  process  is  revealed  and  becomes  as 
much  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Once  again,  my 
mother  has  taken  a modernist  convention,  the 
grid-based  assemblage,  and  infused  it  with  her  own 
awareness  and  powerful  sense  of  myth  and  drive. 

Nancy  Webb  is  a modernist  at  heart.  Her  mod- 
ernism is  from  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry. It  is  not  Minimalism,  or  Abstract  Expressionism, 
or  Pop  Art.  Its  origins  can  be  found  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Brancusi,  Moore,  and  Noguchi,  the  dance 
of  Humphrey  and  Graham,  and  the  psychoanalysis 
of  Freud  and  Jung— all  of  whom  explored  myth  and 
drive.  In  my  discussion  of  her  work,  I have  touched 
on  three  major  themes:  Eros  and  Thanatos,  Ani- 
mus and  Anima,  and  inferiority  and  exteriority.  In 
the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  my  mother  designed 
book  jackets  for  Noonday  Press,  where  my  father 
was  a partner,  for  the  writings  of  Alan  Watts,  Anan- 
da  Coomaraswamy,  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  Knut 
Hamsun,  as  well  as  others.  Knowing  her,  I am  sure 
she  read  and  absorbed  their  texts  on  the  imagina- 
tion and  traditional  culture.  While  there  was  always 
a discourse  in  our  household  about  such  things, 
what  is  extraordinary  about  my  mother’s  art  is  how 
these  themes  are  integrated  into  the  work,  how 
they  are  found  in  the  imagination.  Hers  is  not  a self- 
conscious  choice  but  rather  the  product  of  deep 
awareness,  discovered  in  that  placeT.  S.  Eliot  writes 
of  between  thinking  and  feeling.  The  poet  and  fam- 
ily friend  Stanley  Kunitz,  who  helped  my  mother 
title  sculptures,  used  to  speak  of  the  artist  touching 
the  web  of  creativity.  I think  my  mother  touches 
something  primal  in  her  work,  a scary  place  that 
stakes  our  basic  existence.  Every  time  I see  her  art,  I 
marvel  at  its  power  and  invention. 

PATRICK  WEBB  is  a painter  living  in  New  York  City, 
whose  work  has  been  exhibited  nationally  and  is  represent- 
ed by Julie  Heller  Gallery  in  Provincetown.  He  has  received 
grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
Ingram  Merrill  Foundation,  and  Art  Matters.  He  is  an 
Associate  Professor  at  PRATT  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 
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A Cham  of 
Events 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE 
ON  THE  OUTER  CAPE 

by  K.  Michael  Hays 
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1 he  modern  houses  on  outer  Cape  Cod 
* are  not  just  innovative  experiments  in 
new  spatial  organizations  and  building 
materials  (though  the  inventiveness  of 
these  houses  is  often  astonishing). 
They  are  not  just  examples  of  the  legacy  of  the 
“masters”  of  modern  architecture  (though  the 
influences  of  Walter  Gropius,  Mies  van  der  Rohe, 
Le  Corbusier,  Eero  Saarinen,  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  are  all  represented  here).  In  addition,  these 
houses  are  diagrams  of  a very  particular  worldview 
and  recommendations  for  a very  specific  way  of 
living— one  that  is  progressive  and  enlightened, 
one  whose  practice  involves  the  full  sensorium. 

An  early  version  of  this  worldview  was  already 
incubated  in  Europe  and  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  By  1936  the  architectural 
historian  Nikolaus  Pevsner  had  identified  three 
related  components  of  this  emerging  attitude:  an 
honest  use  of  materials,  an  appreciation  of  new 
construction  technologies,  and  the  spirit  of  youth. 
The  honest  use  of  materials  was  a demand  made 
by  architects  as  diverse  as  Gropius,  Wright,  and 
Adolf  Loos,  all  of  whom  equated  architectural 
form  with  an  ideological,  indeed  moral,  stance 
(recall  Loos’s  indictment  of  decorators  as  petty 
criminals).  The  call  for  a positive  appreciation  of 
technology  is  more  ambiguous.  It  meant,  on  the 
one  hand,  a desire  for  the  serialized  production  of 


MARCEL  BREIIER,  WISE  HOUSE,  WELLFLEET,  1964  (A  REVERSE  DESIGN  OF  BREUER'S  1947  WELLFLEET  COTTAGE) 


wood  balloon  frame.  I believe  that  Breuer’s  early 
interventions  mark  only  the  beginning  of  the  devel- 
opment of  an  architecture  that  carries  the  specific 
values  of  a progressive,  enlightened  community 
enjoying  a simple  but  intensely  aesthetic  lifestyle. 
Breuer  spoke  of  his  houses  as  an  entire  world  “of 
vistas,  of  weight  and  material,  of  large  and  small 
cubes,  of  long  and  short  spans,  of  sunny  and  shady 
voids:  that  entire  inanimate  world  is  alive.  It  is  as 
close  to  our  affection  as  good  friends,  the  family- 
right  there  in  the  center  of  emotional  faith.”  Pevs- 
ner’s spirit  ofyouth  here  matures  into  a community 
of  like-minded  cultural  producers  including 
painters  and  writers  as  well  as  architects.  For  the 
site  where  his  own  house  was  built,  Breuer  pro- 
posed an  enclave  of  five  to  seven  houses,  all  of  the 
same  type— one  room  deep,  raised  high  above  the 
ground,  with  a dramatic  cantilevered  screen  porch, 
unframed  sliding  glass  windows  in  simple  hard- 
wood tracks,  and  a grid  of  plywood  panels  inside 
and  out.  His  typological  approach  valued  the  site 
and  the  community  over  the  individual  house  but 
nevertheless  allowed  variation  and  adjustment  to 
the  particular  needs  and  preferences. 

The  term  “aesthetic  materialism”  suggests  itself 
here  as  a way  of  categorizing  all  the  houses  in  this 
exhibition,  since  in  these  houses  building  materials 


CARMI  BEE,  ARCHITECT'S  HOME,  TRURO,  1984 


building  components  and  a concomitant  reduc- 
tion of  architectural  form  to  a point  where  pro- 
grammatic needs  are  efficiently  and  objectively 
satisfied  with  no  decorative  or  symbolic  remainder. 
But  the  emphasis  on  materials  and  technology  also 
tended  to  produce  buildings  and 
perceptions  of  buildings  that  were 
“thingified” — sachliche  was  the  Ger- 
man word  most  often  used,  signify- 
ing an  intense  facture,  an  absence 
of  finish  or  refinement,  and  a sepa- 
ration of  compositional  units. 
Meanwhile,  the  third  desideratum, 
the  spirit  ofyouth,  introduces  what 
Pevsner  called  an  air  of  freshness 
and  gaiety,  the  vitality  of  health-giv- 
ing forms  (Pevsner  also  recom- 
mended the  drinking  of  tea  rather 
than  alcohol ! ),  and  the  spirit  of  col- 
lectivity and  community. 

Marcel  Breuer  was  quite  explicit 
about  the  attempt  in  his  first  New 
England  houses  to  mediate  a sach- 
liche  sensibility  with  the  region’s 
unique  qualities  of  light,  color,  and 
texture,  as  well  as  its  indigenous 
building  traditions,  especially  the 
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CHARLES  JENCKS,  GARAGIA  ROTUNDA,  TRURO,  1976-77 


produce  aesthetic  pleasure  in  their  own  right.  The 
building  is  an  assemblage  of  colors,  textures,  even 
smells  and  temperatures,  whose  qualities,  some- 
times tough  and  impersonal,  confront  the  viewer 
often  in  unfamiliar  ways— an  almost  Brechtian 
estrangement  effect.  The  raw  materiality  of  build- 
ing components— the  brightness  of  glass  or  metal, 
the  smell  and  touch  ofwood,  the  brittle  brightness 
of  the  plywood  ceilings  in  contrast  to  the  fabric- 
covered  walls— all  these  are  used  to  produce  a play 
of  sensuous  energies  in  the  viewer,  a deep  pleasure 
taken  in  the  quiddity  of  the  building  and  its  con- 
text. Not  an  ostentatious  claim  of  property  owner- 
ship, this,  but  rather  sensuality  reduced  to  quiet. 
This  materialist  aesthetic  also  had  a politics.  Before 
the  war,  Nazi  propaganda  had  cast  modern  archi- 
tecture as  degenerate,  brute,  and  Semitic  (flat 
roofs  received  particularly  gross  racist  commen- 
tary), so  it  was  easy  for  the  intelligentsia  in  Ameri- 
ca of  the  late  1940s  and  1950s  to  counter  the 
condemnation  and  embrace  architectural  mod- 
ernism as  progressive  and  democratic.  Nowhere 
was  this  truer  than  in  the  larger  community  of 
architects,  artists,  and  writers  of  the  Outer  Cape. 

In  the  next  decades,  the  call  for  an  honest  use 
of  materials  was  transformed  by  Charles  Zehnder 
into  a delightfully  voracious  search  for  the  ever 
new,  as  he  not  only  experimented  with  different 
uses  of  wood,  concrete,  and  homasote  (which 
was  the  first  building  material  made  from  recycled 
i consumer  waste),  but  also  revelled  in  shapes  for 
his  houses  that  are  inspired  by  Wright’s  diagonal 
I planning  of  the  1940s  but  with  a wildness  the 
master  would  never  have  allowed.  A very  different 
understanding  of  the  diagonal  is  presented  in 
Carmi  Bee’s  design  for  his  own  house,  one  in 
which  the  diagonal  is  developed  in  the  section  of 
the  house  rather  than  the  plan  and  one  that  fur- 
ther allows  Bee,  especially  in  the  roof  forms,  to  set 
up  a dialectic  between  the  strict  abstraction  of  an 
earlier  modernism,  and  the  familiar  steeply 
pitched  roof  of  the  traditional  Cape  saltbox  type. 


But  it  was  left  to  Charlesjencks  (interestingly,  a 
student  of  a student  of  Pevsner)  to  push  the  mod- 
ern Cape  house  into  a system  of  overt  references  to 
traditional  domestic  architecture— looking  to  the 
past,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  continue  to  go  forward. 
What  in  Bee’s  house  is  a subtle  whisper  of  Cape 
vernacular  becomes  with  Jencks  a whirl  of  multiva- 
lent codes.  “Multivalent  architecture  acts  as  a cat- 
alyst on  the  mind,  provoking  wholly  new 
interpretations  which,  in  however  small  a way, 
affect  the  individual,”  Jencks  instructs.  “Ultimately, 
we  are  transformed  by  what  we  experience.”  While 
historians  of  architecture  may  seejencks’s  self-pro- 
claimed  Postmodernism  as  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  modern,  in  the  present  context,  Jencks’s 
house  actually  brings  to  a logical  conclusion  the 
appreciation  of  the  particularization  of  building 
parts  and  the  disjunctive  qualities  of  form  that 
Breuer  began.  While  there  is  no  doubt  thatjencks 
moves  his  work  from  an  aesthetics  of  material  sen- 
suality to  an  aesthetics  of  signs  and  references,  the 
last  sentence  of  the  quotation  above  nevertheless 
links  his  intentions  to  all  the  other  houses  here.  We 
are  transformed  by  what  we  experience.  From  the  first 
example  to  the  last,  the  houses  in  this  exhibition  are 
devoted  to  nothing  less  than  the  imagination  of 
alternative  ways  ofthinking,  of  practicing,  of  being. 
Seen  through  the  lens  of  these  houses,  the  Outer 
Cape  becomes  a kind  of  realizable  utopia,  in  which 
architecture  fulfills  the  aesthetic,  ideological,  and 
proto-political  mission  to  transform  our  lives. 

K.  MICHAEL  HAYS  is  Eliot  Noyes  Professor  of  Architec- 
tural Theory  at  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 
Design.  In  2000  he  was  appointed  the  first  Adjunct 
Curator  of  Architecture  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art. 

A longer  form  of  this  essay  introduces  the  exhibition  cata- 
logue for  a show  this  summer  at  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum,  A Chain  of  Events:  Modern 
Architecture  on  the  Outer  Cape,  Marcel  Breuer  to 
Charles  Jencks,  August  1 8 -October  1 5,  2006. 
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Michael 

Mazur 

ONCE  OUT  OF  NATURE 

By  Christopher  Busa 

I went  to  visit  Michael  Mazur  in  his  Cam- 
bridge studio  this  spring  as  he  was 
preparing  his  current  body  of  work  for  an 
exhibition  at  the  Barbara  Krakow  Gallery 
in  Boston.  (In  Provincetown,  Mazur’s 
work  can  be  seen  at  the  Albert  Merola  Gallery.) 
Robust  and  jocular,  he  is  shadowed  by  inner 
demands  emerging  in  his  work,  an  entirely 
astonishing  swerve  that  began  with  the  small 
Diary  paintings  he  produced  the  previous  year. 

Snow  was  vanishing  as  I followed  the  path 
alongside  Mazur’s  house  on  Walnut  Avenue. 

To  the  left  of  the  door  of  Mazur’s  studio,  I saw 
a foot-tall  rock  pulsating  in  a display  pocket  of 
the  outside  wall;  it  was  not  protruding,  but 
recessed  in  such  a way  that  it  appeared  pulled 
from  the  inside  in  a kind  of  reverse  bas-relief. 
When  Mazur  answered  the  door,  the  first  thing 
I asked  him  was  whether  the  rock  in  the  shad- 
ow box  outside  was  a Chinese  “scholar’s  rock.’’ 

In  the  Tang  dynasty  it  was  said  that  a garden 
could  not  be  beautiful  without  such  rare  rocks 
and  that  a studio  lacked  elegance  without 
“spirit  stones”  of  a smaller  size,  placed  inside 
for  contemplative  viewing.  Placed  beside  the 
entrance  of  his  door,  Mazur’s  scholar’s  rock  made 
a heraldic  statement:  here  was  a rock  that  looked 
like  a fossilized  organ,  perhaps  a heart,  with  aper- 
tures for  the  coming  and  going  of  blood. 

Mazur  is  excited  about  his  new  body  of  work, 
a development  of  small-scale  paintings  begun  the 
previous  year.  (He  also  made  a significant  num- 
ber of  collages,  using  elements  of  painted  paper 
discarded  from  his  working  process.)  He  con- 
ceived of  this  series  as  “diarist”  because  he  did  not 
want  the  evolving  series  to  constitute  an  integrated 
body  of  work,  but  simply  to  be  an  accumulation 
of  daily  moods.  Now  he  has  the  opposite  desire— 
to  make  a cohesive  body  of  work.  He  has 
increased  his  scale,  choosing  key  relationships  in 
several  of  his  small-scale  works  and  scaling  them 
up  in  paintings  that  measure  almost  4 by  6 feet. 

This  new  work,  with  its  hopped-up  industrial 
colors  and  machined  shapes,  springs,  Mazur  said, 
from  “an  open-ended  adventure.  Its  manufac- 
tured look  is  the  source  of  its  coherence  and  con- 
sistency.” By  displaying  on  his  studio  wall  the  daily 
work  as  an  evolving  sequence,  Mazur  came  to 
understand  the  impulse  he  was  trying  to  exhaust, 
to  rid  himself  of.  Groupings  of  his  small  paintings 
created  additional  conversations;  one  painting 


ILLUMINATION  I ( NOCTUM ),  2006,  ACRYLIC  ON  CANVAS,  56  by  48  inches 


could  suddenly  enter  into  dialogue  with  the  adja- 
cent painting.  Having  become  conversant  with  his 
own  set  of  new  forms,  Mazur  now  sought  to  dis- 
till and  condense  them  into  major  statements. 

I came  to  Mazur  with  a question  about  his 
instinct  to  turn  to  stencils  as  a hand-tied- 
behind-your-back  method  of  denying  himself 
his  signature  painterly  gesture.  Now,  working 
with  an  established  shape,  Mazur  was  making  a 
signature  form  he  could  repeat  without  actually 
re-creating  the  shape.  It  was  a curious  way  of 
working,  but  it  echoed  Mazur’s  lifelong  love  of 
printmaking,  in  which  the  inscribed  stone 
became  the  flopped  image  of  itself.  The  original 
proof  becomes  the  standard  for  the  copy,  and 
Mazur’s  repeated  shapes  thus  can  be  “manufac- 
tured.” In  his  questing,  exploratory  way,  Mazur 
wanted  to  see  if  the  artist  could  truly  be  a crea- 
ture of  mechanical  reproduction. 

The  stencils  that  Mazur  began  fleshing  into 
forms  with  his  exacto  knives  became  a vocabulary 
for  his  new  language.  Perhaps  he  felt  he  was 
learning  a foreign  language;  similar  feelings 
required  a new  vocabulary.  He  made  these  sten- 
cils and  kept  them  ready  for  reuse  in  plastic 
sheaths  in  large  books,  like  dictionaries.  He  incor- 
porated smaller  stencils  into  his  computer,  scal- 


ing the  size  of  his  1 1 -by- 1 7-inch  canvases  into 
large-scale  paintings  simulated  on  his  computer 
from  an  installation  photograph  taken  of  his  stu- 
dio. He  worked  up  to  studio  size  several  of  these 
computer  suggestions.  Only  a few  years  ago,  he 
learned  to  use  Photoshop  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a teenager. 

Why  did  Mazur  relinquish  his  bravado 
painterly  touch,  developed  so  thoroughly  over  the 
years?  “I  began  to  feel  I was  exploiting  a manner,” 
he  said.  His  very  facility  now  was  his  enemy,  much 
like  automatism  became  a cliche  for  the  Surreal- 
ists. The  painterly  touch  placed  importance  on  the 
personal  mark.  The  mark  was  the  way  to  read  the 
expression.  But  Mazur  began  to  feel  that  the  mark, 
the  felt  expression,  was  often  not  felt  enough. 

The  rod  of  Asclepius,  the  Greek  god  of  healing,  is 
an  ancient  symbol  for  our  human  power  to  con- 
front occasions  of  illness.  A writhing  snake 
entwines  a stiff  staff.  In  the  modern  medical  sym- 
bol, familiar  to  anyone  who  has  been  in  a doc- 
tor’s office,  the  caduceus  is  drawn  with  two 
snakes,  entwined  like  muscles  around  a spine, 
suggesting  bilateral  balance,  dynamic  tension, 
and  greater  stability.  Recuperating  in  the  hospital 
from  a heart  attack  several  years  ago,  Mazur  had 
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occasion  to  study  the  movement  and  shape  of 
this  vibrant  image. 

Mazur  saw  it  as  a “life-cycle  form,  an  old  river 
form,  a terminal  river,  which  is  always  a serpen- 
tine form.  Very  old  rivers  in  Mexico  take  this  form. 
You  can  see  it  from  the  air.”  How  is  the  form  cre- 
ated? A young  river  is  powerful  and  pours  straight 
down  the  mountain.  When  the  power  of  the  flow 
decreases,  the  water  begins  to  fight  the  land,  cre- 
ating shapes  around  its  weaknesses.  The  strength 
of  the  water  and  the  strength  of  the  land  create 
irregular  but  patterned  shapes,  especially  in  fresh- 
water bays  or  sea  inlets.  The  Pamet  River  in  Truro, 
Mazur  noted,  is  a good  example.  In  the  hospital, 
he  listened  to  the  songs  of  Sarah  Vaughan  and 
started  doodling,  watching  his  hand  move  in 
musical  sweeps  across  a sheet  of  paper. 

The  way  the  hand  could  doodle,  swinging 
within  a certain  range,  making  effortless  interpo- 
lations that  yet  had  a self-similarity,  intrigued 
Mazur.  But  he  suspected  that  his  mastery  of  the 
fluid  line  was  becoming  suspect  as  a mode  of 
knowledge.  He  began  to  think  he  knew  too  well 
what  his  hand  would  produce.  A musical  score 
was  like  a matrix  in  printmaking,  a given,  an 
established  foundation  capable  of  sustaining  a 
spurt  of  creative  work;  the  foundation  image 
becomes  the  ghost  of  future  images. 

Mazur  grew  up  in  New  York,  and  attended 
the  Horace  Mann  School  with  Henry 
Geldzahler,  the  future  curator  of  contempo- 
rary painting  and  sculpture  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  and  with  Ed 
Koren,  the  New  Yorker  cartoonist.  Mazur  was 
drawn  to  forms  that  merge  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, and  he  and  Koren  were  the  art  editors  of 
the  school  literary  magazine— a role  Mazur 
also  held  for  a time  at  Amherst,  where  he 
matriculated  after  Horace  Mann.  Taking  a 
leave  of  absence  in  his  senior  year  at  Amherst, 
he  spent  a year  in  Italy  and  read  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy  in  Italian,  a formative  experience  that 
would  be  fulfilled  with  his  collaboration  in  the 
early  nineties  with  Robert  Pinsky — his  historic 
translation  of  the  Inferno  was  accompanied  by 
reproductions  of  Mazur’s  monotypes  for  each 
canto.  Mazur  met  Pinksy  through  his  wife, 

Gail  Mazur,  a poet.  (Her  new  book  of  collect- 
ed poems  is  reviewed  in  this  issue.)  Founder  of 
the  Blacksmith  House  Poetry  Series  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  she  directed  for  three  decades, 
she  brought  her  painter-husband  into  a thriv- 
ing literary  community. 

At  Yale  School  of  Art  and  Architecture, 
Mazur  was  enveloped  by  the  ethos  of 
Abstract  Expressionism.  However,  while 
i aware  ofthe  lure  of  the  movement,  he  turned 
emphatically  to  realism,  which  he  pursued 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  always  with  a psy- 
i chological  dimension,  as  shown  in  his  early 
; series  depicting  patients  in  mental  hospitals. 
Abstract  Expressionism  scorned  any  trace  of 
the  “literary,”  and  Mazur  found  that  false.  An 
important  mid-career  painting,  Incident  at 
Walden  Pond,  is  a three-part  narrative, 
describing  an  event  witnessed  by  people  jog- 
ging around  the  pond  where  Thoreau  wrote 
his  major  transcendental  text,  Walden. 


Mazur’s  triptych  portrays  a criminal  act,  the  flee- 
ing ofthe  criminal,  his  attempted  capture,  and 
the  mystery  that  remains.  Narrative,  not  painterly 
gesture,  drove  Mazur’s  depictions. 

I wondered  how  Mazur’s  interest  in  narrative 
connected  to  his  interest  in  the  drama  of  organic 
growth.  Nature  produced  its  own  narrative,  spon- 
taneously, effortlessly,  and  with  a blind  and  ran- 
dom will  of  its  own.  I remembered  a conversation 
I had  with  Mazur  the  previous  year  in  the  same 
studio,  when  he  had  just  completed  the  Diary 
paintings,  which  were  exhibited  in  late  2005  at  the 
Mary  Ryan  Gallery  in  New  York  City.  We  were  dis- 
cussing a self-portrait  he  had  produced  as  a 
monotype,  which  included  ghosted  visages  of  his 
father.  Mazur  looks  a lot  like  his  father,  confident, 
yet  hollow  of  cheek  and  haunted  with  darkness  in 
deep-set  eyes.  The  multiple  layers  of  gray,  ghosted 
images  came  together  like  pixels  in  a digital  image, 
strangely  sharpening  into  vital  form.  I mentioned 
to  Mazur  that  the  layering  ofthe  ghosted  images 
seemed  to  have  transparent  slip  sheets  between 
them,  because  the  layering  suggested  the  way  the 
human  body  could  be  represented  in  medical  text- 
books—in  slices  of  transparencies. 

Mazur  was  suddenly  reminded  of  a connec- 
tion between  this  image  and  his  own  life:  “I 


taught  anatomy  to  art  students  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  shortly  after  I left  Yale.  I 
gave  a lecture  to  a large  class  of  mostly  unwilling 
students.  The  art  school  had  a skeleton,  but  did 
not  have  access  to  cadavers.  I lectured  on  a black- 
board, going  through  the  semester  talking  about 
parts  of  the  body  and  how  they  all  worked 
together.  At  the  end,  I did  a summation  drawing, 
layering  over  layering,  until  I ended  up  with  this 
bent-over  person,  dying,  and,  finally,  a corpse. 
It  was  a bizarre  performance  that  I guess  I did 
mostly  to  amuse  myself.” 

Mazur  took  about  an  hour  to  reduce  a lifetime 
to  a final  image.  “By  the  time  it  was  through,” 
Mazur  chuckled,  “I  must  have  had  a hundred 
sleeping  students.  It  was  never  recorded.  It  was 
my  way  of  showing  how  the  body  developed  and 
the  changes  that  take  place.  We  live  with  these 
losses  in  ourselves.” 

Mazur’s  mastery  of  printmaking— he  is  one  of  the 
country’s  foremost  practitioner’s  of  the  mono- 
type—makes  it  seem  strange  that  his  fluid  hand 
should  be  delayed  by  the  mechanical  processes 
required  by  the  printing  press.  In  fact,  it  was 
Mazur’s  discovery  of  monotype  that  released  him 
from  the  mechanically  repeating  editioning. 


ILLUMINATION  II  (INTERIOR).  2006,  ACRYLIC  ON  CANVAS,  48  by  42  inches 
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shape  and  of  providing  his  class  with  a method  of 
working  where  the  elements  were  already  estab- 
lished. This  obliged  his  students  to  demonstrate 
originality  by  diverging  from  a given  image  rather 
than  imitate  their  teacher. 

Mazur  kept  working  on  his  own,  rapidly  pro- 
ducing about  fifty  works;  this  became  the  basis  of 
the  works  that  were  exhibited  at  the  Mary  Ryan 
Gallery.  “This  solved  the  problem  of  the  mark  for 
me,”  he  said.  Stencils  put  a steady  emphasis  on 
shape  and  form,  and  here  Mazur  came  up  with 
the  idea  to  apply  paint  as  a spray.  He  built  a spray 
room  off  of  his  studio  by  enclosing  a narrow  out- 
door porch,  using  heavy-duty  clear  plastic.  He  has 
a fan,  wears  a mask,  and  only  sprays  in  short 
bursts  on  small  areas.  A stencil  is  like  a piece  of  a 
jig-saw  puzzle,  except  that  its  position  can  be 
flipped  top  to  bottom,  front  or  back. 

To  ensure  that  he  could  work  quickly,  Mazur 


bought  a quantity  of  “el  cheapo”  canvases,  about 
one  hundred  of  them.  He  threw  a canvas  on  his 
easel,  fitted  a sized  rectangular  sheet  of  metal 
behind  the  linen,  and  used  round  magnets  to 
hold  his  stencils  in  place  while  he  sprayed  the 
space  around  them.  The  amount  of  spraying  was 
minimal.  One  color  finished,  he  removed  the 
stencil,  let  the  paint  dry,  came  back,  and  sprayed 
some  more.  As  the  figures  accumulated,  he  kept 
putting  them  together  in  fresh  configurations.  In 
the  catalogue  introduction  to  Mazur’s  New  York 
show  last  year,  John  Yau  concentrated  on  the 
artist’s  “stenciled  vocabulary,”  describing  these 
shapes— teardrops,  perfect  orbs,  butterflies  or 
bats,  reiterated  lines  meandering  down  the  can- 
vas like  text  flowing  in  a book— as  “iconic  and 
sign-like.  Part  sign  and  part  abstraction,  Mazur 
has  concocted  something  akin  to  a contempo- 
rary ideogram  and  a street  sign.” 

An  interesting  feature  is 
the  vertical  orientation  of 
each  work.  I asked  Mazur 
about  this  divergent  prefer- 
ence now  appearing  in  his 
work.  He  said,  “My  work  had 
been  involved  with  a land- 
scape space  that  tended  to 
require  a horizontal  format, 
and  these  long  rectangles 
were  the  most  common  in  my 
work,  even  in  the  more 
abstract  work  where  there 
was  no  longer  an  indicated 
horizon  line.” 

Mazur’s  new  paintings 
derive  from  elements  of  his 
small  paintings,  but  they  also 
dramatize  what  had  been 
casual.  Instead  of  making 
hundreds  of  small  paintings, 


TOP  AND  ABOVE:  VIEWS  OF  MAZUR'S  STUDIO  SHOWING  HIS  PROCESS  OF  CUTOUTS,  STENCILS,  AND  MAGNETS 


Mazur  saw  the  now-legendary  exhibition  of 
Degas  monotypes  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  in  1 969.  He  saw  that  the  monotype  could 
express  the  spontaneity  of  the  gestural  painter;  he 
sensed  especially  that  the  process  offered  free- 
dom from  the  restrictions  of  the  matrix. 

Mazur  remembered  working  collaboratively 
with  the  sculptor  Mary  Frank.  “She  had  a confi- 
dent way  of  casually  creating  stencils  into  fabu- 
lous shapes  based  on  animals,  plants,  and  the 
figure.  For  years  after  that,  I avoided  stencils— I 
suppose  because  it  was  her  metier.”  At  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  Mazur  taught 
a workshop  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  stencil 
method  to  his  class.  “The  first  one  I did  interested 
me  and,  as  I continued  to  work  in  front  of  my 
class,  I realized  that  this  method  was  more  natural 
for  me  than  I had  thought.”  He  was  surprised  and 
delighted.  He  found  a playful  way  of  getting  a 
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he  is  making  a few  large  paintings,  and  these  are 
as  much  brushed  as  sprayed.  Shapes  he  has  han- 
dled for  several  years  now  appear  writ  large.  Illu- 
mination II  (Interior),  one  of  the  paintings 
scheduled  for  the  Krakow  show,  was  tilted  against 
the  studio  wall  when  I visited,  and  Mazur  made  a 
funny  remark.  The  painting  is  clearly  an  image  of 
the  human  heart,  with  its  interior  tendrils  suggest- 
ing arteries  and  veins;  in  a background  integral  to 
the  vital  red  organ,  Mazur  colored  the  ground  in 
the  hue  of  flesh-colored  Mexican  tiles,  radiant 
with  sun-drenched  heat.  Mazur  said,  “I  had  no 
idea  I was  painting  a heart.  At  the  time,  I thought 
it  was  more  like  a conch  shell.  Yes,  it  is  a heart,  but 
also  a conch  shell.” 

The  tips  of  two  stem-like  forms  seem  to  seek 
each  other  out,  tapering  most  where  they  almost 
touch.  While  he  was  cutting  the  stencils,  he  said, 
“I  thought  of  forms  that  were  part-bat,  part- 
flower,  part-scroll,  like  a piece  of  ornament,  an 
inscription  on  a heraldic  shield.  Heraldic 
images,  even  though  everything  is  named,  have 
this  wild  inventive  quality.  The  forms  could  inter- 
twine, create  a shape  in  the  middle,  and  change 
color.”  He  smiled  and  said  in  a credible  tone, 
“But  if  you  ask  me  what  it  means,  I don’t  have 
the  slightest  idea.” 

Mazur  turned  another  new  painting,  Illumina- 
tion I (Noctum),  around  for  viewing.  I sat  and  con- 
templated. The  ambiguous  space  gave  me  a gasp 
of  anxiety.  A somewhat  similar  image  was  on  the 
cover  of  the  Mary  Ryan  catalogue,  but  here  two 


ethereal  blues,  one  lighter  than  the  other,  ani- 
mated the  uninflected  ground  of  the  earlier 
work.  The  blues  separate  a pair  of  moons,  one 
above  the  other  in  a vertical  plane.  Two  twisting 
tendrils,  like  Mobius  strips,  connect  the  separat- 
ed forms,  which  are  flopped,  so  that  they  seem 
to  be  separate  creations  rather  than  mirror 
images.  Kinship  is,  of  course,  obvious,  but  the 
painting  is  beyond  kinship,  invoking  nature  with 
its  cosmic  moon  and  its  reference  to  the  bud-like 
bursting  of  vegetation.  Each  moon  seems  to  be 
encased  in  the  husk  ofa  budding  plant,  a kind  of 
ripened  sunflower  bowing  its  heavy  head  and 
about  to  burst.  Life  and  death  are  balanced,  with 
the  top  bulb  emanating  heat  and  the  cool  bot- 
tom bulb  hibernating  in  ice. 

Mazur  said  that  he  worked  on  many  versions 
of  the  image.  “Slowly,  I kept  thinking  of  the  two 
round  forms,  quite  literally,  as  moons  and  reflec- 
tions. It  became  a nocturne.  The  field  on  which 
they  float  becomes  more  watery,  like  the  ocean.” 

This  beautiful  painting,  released  from  any 
landscape  reference,  is  suffused  with  Yeats’s  wis- 
dom in  his  great  poem  “Sailing  to  Byzantium.”  I 
summon  Yeats  because  Mazur’s  artifice  in  his  late 
years  isYeatsean  in  ceasing,  as  Yeats  said,  to  “take 
my  bodily  form  from  any  natural  thing.”  Mazur’s 
journey  led  him  from  early  realism,  through 
painterly  expressiveness,  and,  finally,  to  an 
achieved  artifice  that  pulses  with  vitality. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  provincetown 

Summer  2006 


More  than  100  Workshops  in  Creative  Writing  & the  Visual  Arts 
Featuring  Writing  Symposiums  with: 


MICHAEL  CUNNINGHAM 
Saturday,  July  15,  2006 
lpm-4pm 

How  do  we  observe  the  world  and  the  people 
who  inhabit  it  in  a way  that  is  both  true  and 
original,  and  convey  those  observations  onto 
paper?  MICHAEL  CUNNINGHAM  tackles 
those  questions  and  others  regarding  the  art 
of  creative  writing. 


GRACE  PALEY 
Saturday,  August  5,  2006 
lpm-4pm 

Sometimes  we  can't  figure  out  how  to  tell  the 
story  we  most  need  to  tell.  The  form  hasn't 
yet  been  given  to  us,  or  we're  just  plain  afraid. 
This  symposium  will  attempt  to  help  writers 
get  unstuck,  no  matter  what  form  they  are 
writing  in. 


For  more  information  about  workshops,  the  symposiums,  and  other  events  please  visit  our  website  at  www.FAWC.org. 

Workshops  • Residencies  • MFA  • Public  Readings  & Lectures 

24  Pearl  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • p 508-487-9960  f 508-487-8873  • www.FAWC.org 
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In  Memory  of  Dimitri  Hadzi  (1921-2006) 


DIMITRI  HADZI,  TRURO,  1994 


As  a young  airman  in  World 
War  II,  Dimitri  Hadzi  saw 
service  tracking  enemy  air- 
craft activity  on  South  Pacific 
islands  off  of  Australia  and 
New  Guinea.  There,  with  time  on  his 
hands,  he  drew  incessantly— as  he  would 
for  the  rest  of  his  life— listened  to  classical 
music,  and  saw  “primitive”  sculptures 
made  by  islanders.  Far  from  his  urban 
upbringing,  he  experienced  wild  nature 
and  exotic  animals,  and  thought  about 
the  wastes  of  war.  All  of  this  fed  the  artist 
to  come;  all  of  it  formed  the  art. 

Trained  as  a chemist  and  an  artist,  he 
must  have  ruminated  on  which  he  want- 
ed to  become.  In  a sense,  he  became 
both,  as  an  alchemist,  in  his  precious 
transformations  of  metal,  stone,  and 
clay.  But  it  was  classical  Greece  that 
formed  his  own  family’s  roots,  and  ulti- 
mately shaped  his  destiny.  Nearly  every- 
thing he  made  sprang  from  that  source 
and  mingled  with  his  modernist  training, 
his  internationalism.  Mingled,  too,  with 
the  literature,  the  poetry,  the  music,  and 
the  architecture.  Like  many  in  his  cosmo- 
politan and  vanishing  generation,  Hadzi 

was  a humanist  in  the  most  complete  sense.  He  was  aware,  and  this 
awareness  allowed  him  to  seek  and  achieve  the  gravitas  that  his  work 
possesses,  without  the  loss  of  a certain  playfulness  that  one  saw 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  medium,  and  his  surface. 

Dimitri  respected  his  materials,  and  he  loved  his  tools.  Craft  and 
craftsmen,  especially  those  he  found  in  the  foundries  of  Italy,  were 
important  to  him,  as  were  his  fellow  sculptors  at  the  American  Acad- 
emy and  in  the  studios  of  Rome,  where  he  spent  so  many  years.  He  was 
a collector  of  prints  and  drawings,  and  a printmaker,  whose  output  in 
that  medium  is  not  yet  well-known.  He  added  ceramic  sculpture  to  his 
use  of  bronze  and  stone.  He  understood  scale,  both  in  monumental 
commissions  and  small  vessels.  He  was  a natural  student  and  scholar, 
loving  museums  and  traveling  to  architectural  sites  with  friends— he 
was  a great  guide  to  the  ancient  bridges  and  neighborhoods  of  Rome. 
He  would  go  anyplace  where  there  was  an  exhibition  that  excited  his 
pluralistic  passions. 

Nothing  was  lost  on  him,  not  even  time.  In  his  last  year,  as  a patient 
recuperating  in  the  hospital,  he  returned  to  his  roots,  passing  his  days 
drawing  on  paper  coffee  cups,  transforming  them  into  Greek  warriors 
and  mythic  figures,  which  he  proudly  and  humorously  showed  me 
when  he  returned  home.  His  was  always  an  art  of  transformation  and 
transcendence.  He  could  be  quiet  and  somewhat  introverted,  and 
might  have  spent  all  his  time  in  his  studio  and  none  on  the  phone,  if  it 
were  not  for  his  love  of  people  and  his  interest  in  students.  His  natural 
charm  and  intelligence  brought  people  to  him,  and  his  studios  in 
Rome  and  Cambridge  were  often  stopping  points  for  artists  passing 
through  the  area.  In  Rome,  especially,  he  hosted  “tourists”  Henry 
Moore,  Alberto  Giacometti,  de  Kooning,  and  many  others.  His  second 
wife,  Cynthia,  was  an  enormous  help  in  the  sometimes  frustrating  task 
of  organizing  his  busy  life  and  many  works.  Their  travels  together  were 
both  social  and  art  historical  adventures. 


And  he  could  also  turn  his  remarkable 
energy  to  exuberance  when  it  came  to 
dancing,  especially  Greek  dances.  One 
night  in  Truro,  not  so  many  years  back, 
we  danced  together,  Dimitri  holding  his 
end  of  the  napkin  and  pulling  me  on  the 
other  end  around  the  floor  with  such  fre- 
netic abandon  that  I feel  his  force  still.  A 
forcefulness,  intelligence,  and  playful 
inventiveness  that  we  are  lucky  to  feel  in 
the  work  he  has  left  behind,  eternal  as 
Rome  in  an  ephemeral  world. 

-MICHAEL  MAZUR 


While  Dimitri  and  I were  teaching  print- 
making at  Harvard,  I admired  and  was 
greatly  influenced  by  his  methods  of 
instruction.  He  employed  an  updated,  flex- 
ible version  of  the  traditional  atelier 
method  of  instructing  pupils  in  one’s  own 
studio.  He  frequently  brought  his  students 
up  to  view  his  workplace  on  the  top  floor 
£ of  Carpenter  Center,  one  level  above  the 
1 print  shop.  Since  his  studio  was  overflow- 
i o ing  with  sculpture  and  materials,  there  was 
only  enough  room  for  Dimitri  to  work.  Stu- 
dents would  have  to  look  through  the  win- 
dows into  the  cluttered  work  space.  To  ensure  that  they  could  all  work 
together,  Dimitri  would  carry  down  tools,  books,  and  original  prints. 

One  fall  semester,  Dimitri  adapted  his  method  of  instruction  on 
a larger  scale.  Harvard  Square  had  been  dug  up  for  the  new  “red 
line”  on  Boston’s  subway  system.  Dimitri  was  excited.  Here  was  a 
great  pit  like  Carrera  or  a large  open-air  foundry  that  presented 
great  challenges  for  the  draftsman.  Dimitri  felt  completely  at  home, 
and  that  enthusiasm  transferred  to  his  class.  He  had  always  encour- 
aged his  students  to  get  out  into  the  world  and  find  unusual  loca- 
tions to  create  art,  and  here  was  a wonderful  architectural  and 
archeological  site  right  in  their  backyard.  They  brought  their 
smoked  plates  and  drew  on-site,  something  Dimitri  encouraged.  If 
the  drawing  did  not  quite  work,  they  ran  back  to  the  Center  to 
resurface  the  plates  with  a fresh  layer  of  ground.  Dimitri,  a great  sto- 
ryteller, drifted  from  student  to  student  as  they  drew,  inspiring  them 
with  tales  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  New  York  of  his  youth.  None  of 
us  will  forget  the  image  of  Dimitri  standing  on  the  rim  of  that  exca- 
vation site,  watching  his  students  sketch  with  needle  and  pencil.  He 
had  a profound  effect  on  all  of  us. 

-PEIK  LARSEN 

I’ve  been  stunned  by  the  idea  of  the  enormous  weight  and  volume 
of  experience  that  can  bear  on  the  tiny  point  of  a pencil  or  etching 
needle.  It  is  not  unlike  the  layering  of  sediment  deposits— the  meta- 
morphic  phase  where  those  sediments  (experience)  are  compressed 
by  time  (contemplation)  and  action  to  convert  or  transform  (crys- 
tallize) ideas  into  new  images.  What  follows,  of  course,  are  the 
igneous  and  volcanic  phases,  the  violent  upheavals  and  the  internal 
pressures  that  completely  and  dramatically  alter  and  transfix  con- 
cepts into  solid  reality. 

-DIMITRI  HADZI 
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American  Essences 


V*' 


ON  PHILIP  MALICOAT 

by  Peter  Campion 


We  often  see  American  art  pre- 
sented as  a parade  of  “isms.” 
Usually,  on  the  central  float, 
stand  the  heroes  of  Abstract 
Expressionism,  celebrating 
their  triumph  over  everything  that  came  before. 
There  may  be  understandable  reasons  for  this. 
But  a truer  history  would  acknowledge  that 
throughout  the  last  century  there  were  many 
painters  who,  while  fully  present  in  their  time,  also 
engaged  the  methods  and  conventions  of  the 
past.  In  their  work,  the  very  tension  between  indi- 
vidual talent  and  earlier  traditions  conducts  so 
much  unifying  heat.  To  look  at  the  paintings  of 
Philip  Malicoat,  including  those  in  the  recent 
show  at  ACME  Fine  Art  in  Boston,  is  to  glimpse 
this  vital  strain  of  modern  American  painting. 

In  the  late  twenties,  Malicoat  left  his  native 
Indiana,  where  he  had  studied  at  thejohn  Heron 
Art  Institute,  and  hitchhiked  to  Boston.  From 
there,  he  headed  to  Provincetown  on  the  steamer 
Dorothy  Bradford.  Provincetown  caught  the 
painter’s  fancy  from  the  very  moment  the  steamer 
rounded  Long  Point.  But  it  wasn’t  just  the  scenery 
that  intrigued  him:  he  came  to  the  Outer  Cape  to 
study  with  the  great  teacher  Charles 
Hawthorne  at  the  Cape  Cod  School  of  Art. 
Malicoat’s  paintings,  from  those  early  days 
until  his  death  in  1981,  suggest  how  much  he 
took  Hawthorne’s  lessons  to  heart. 

One  lesson  was  about  the  attentiveness 
required  in  creating  even  seemingly  casual, 
plein-air  compositions.  During  a 1975  inter- 
view conducted  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
by  Robert  Brown,  Malicoat  tells  this  story 
about  himself:  “I  had  gone  out  to  Truro  to 
paint.  This  girlfriend  of  mine  had  a car  and 
she’d  take  me  over  and  I guess  we  had  taken 
our  lunch.  [Hawthorne]  looked  at  the  paint- 
ing when  it  was  on  a wall  or  the  screen  and 
he  said,  ‘You  were  on  a picnic,  perhaps.’  He 
looked  at  me  and  I said,  ‘Perhaps.’  He  said, 
‘Well,  the  next  time  you  go  on  one  leave  your 
paint  box  at  home.’” 

Malicoat  also  learned  from  Hawthorne’s 
emphasis  on  simplicity.  One  of  the  injunc- 
tions the  teacher  loved  to  repeat  was  “Let 
color  make  form,  do  not  make  form  and 
color  it.”  Looking  at  the  paintings  in  the 
recent  show,  I was  impressed  by  how  Mali- 
coat  works  with  a limited  palette,  and  how 
he  uses  these  few  hues  to  achieve  several  lay- 
ers of  gradations.  His  colors  are  the  funda- 
mentals to  which  he  keeps  returning. 
Fast-forward  from  the  early  days  in 
Provincetown  to  Malicoat’s  European  peri- 


od  in  the  midsixties 
and  you  can  see 
how  that  approach 
to  color  stayed 
with  the  painter, 
and  developed . 

In  Athens  Balconies  ~ 

(1967)  Malicoat 
bases  his  painting 
around  a shifting 

play  of  white,  gray,  and  blue,  a combination 
that  registers  the  Mediterranean  architecture  of 
the  motif.  The  canvas  is  simple  enough  that  the 
daubed,  purple  rectangle  at  the  center  of  the 
picture  pops  out  with  genuine,  pictorial  sur- 
prise. But  back  up  a few  feet,  and  the  painting 
becomes,  if  not  immediately  identifiable  as  a 
distinct  scene,  then  at  least  clearly  legible  as  an 
architectural  space.  It’s  as  if  in  direct  response  to 
Hawthorne’s  teaching,  Malicoat  has  found  a 
way  to  build  from  his  colors  themselves  a 
dynamic  interplay  of  forms. 

After  Hawthorne’s  death  in  1931,  Malicoat 
studied  with  the  great  painter  Edwin  Dickinson, 
who  taught  drawing.  This  was  not  the  traditional 


ATHENS  BALCONIES.  1967,  16  by  20  inches 

“perspective  drawing”  of  the  art  schools.  Instead, 
Dickinson  emphasized  the  importance  of  examin- 
ing each  object  as  if  you  had  never  seen  it  before, 
of  banishing  all  received  ideas  about  your  subject 
and  simply  drawing  its  visible  form.  These  were 
crucial  concepts  for  Malicoat.  And  throughout 
his  later  work,  Dickinson  bulks  large.  Malicoat 
shares,  for  example,  the  older  artist’s  tendency  to 
move  from  patches  of  lucid  realism  into  washy, 
almost  expressionistic  swirls. 

But  looking  at  the  pictures  at  ACME,  you 
never  catch  Malicoat  merely  imitating,  or  repro- 
ducing, a set  style.  On  the  contrary,  the  tradi- 
tion in  which  he  paints  offers  a base  for  new 
discoveries.  I found  it  fascinating,  for  example, 


ALONG  THE  BEACH,  JONESPORT,  1 972,  1 5 by  1 8 inches 
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to  compare  two  of  his  beach  pictures.  Along  the 
Beaci  esport  (1972)  shows  the  view  from  a 
bove  the  water’s  edge.  The  vantage 
, to  the  right,  toward  a series  of  small 
: omontories,  which  scallop  the  shoreline  and 
fired  the  waves  to  froth.  Much  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  painting  comes  from  the  intense  activity 
of  color,  the  speedy  brushstrokes,  and  the  quick 
shifts  in  value  that  Malicoat  employs  to  register 
that  scene. 

But  some  ofthe  thrill  derives  from  the  compo- 
sition itself.  Along  the  Bench,  Jonesport  reverses  the 
traditional  recession  of  landscape  paintings:  it 
begins  with  lighter  hues  in  the  foreground,  which 
remains  the  more  abstract  region  ofthe  painting, 
and  then  recedes  to  the  darker,  more  prominent 
hues  in  the  background.  I found  myself  focusing 
first  on  that  particular  detail  in  the  background, 
then  returning  to  the  front,  where  my  eye  could 
rest,  but  only  tenuously.  The  feeling  was  one  of 
subtle  edginess;  the  painting  pulls  you  to  the  line 
between  the  familiarity  of  plein-air  composition 
and  the  reordering  of  that  tradition,  between  an 
attention  to  the  truth  ofthe  subject  and  an  obses- 
sion with  the  pure  life  ofthe  paint. 

Back  Shore  (1975)  offers  a very  different 
response  to  a similar  motif.  The  vantage  here 
leads  straight  from  the  shore  toward  the  ocean. 
The  painting  contains  three  clear  regions  of  color, 
registering  the  sand,  water,  and  sky.  There’s  a 
starkness  that  you  might  associate  with  Milton 
Avery,  except  that  even  in  the  simple  arrangement 
of  forms,  Malicoat’s  unique  touch  remains  iden- 
tifiable. It’s  a touch  that  somehow  feels  both 
spontaneous  and  intensely  deliberate  at  the  same 
time.  Whether  he’s  after  a mood  of  agitation  and 
exuberance,  or  one  of  repose,  Malicoat  is  always 
attempting  to  uncover  essences,  to  find  the  full 
potential  of  his  palette,  and  to  render  the  objects 
in  his  gaze  with  a refreshed  curiosity. 

Philip  Malicoat  is  a vital  figure  in  the  history 
of  painting,  not  only  in  Provincetown  but  in 
America.  Locals  will  remember  him  as  one  ofthe 
founders  ofthe  Beachcombers,  a club  of  artists 
and  writers,  where  he  and  other  painters  like 
Ross  Moffett  enjoyed  each  other’s  company 
over  chess  matches  and  glasses  of  Prohibition 
punch.  Malicoat  was  known  and  respected  not 
only  for  the  seriousness  of  his  work  but  also  for 
the  congeniality  of  his  friendships  with  painters 
of  very  different  styles,  painters  like  Hans  Hof- 
mann, for  example.  But  Malicoat’s  work  tran- 
scends the  boundaries  of  eras  and  schools. 
Looking  at  the  work  in  the  show  at  ACME,  I’m 
continually  impressed  by  the  tensed  forms  of  his 
compositions  and  the  vivacity  of  his  colors.  For 
all  of  their  firmness,  these  paintings  testify  to  the 
force  that  propels  any  f ne  artist,  the  constant 
pursuit  of  essential  forms. 

PETER  CAMPION  Is  the  author  of  a collection  of 
poems,  Other  People  (University  of  Chicago  Press). 
His  essays  on  art  and  books  appear  widely.  He  teaches  at 
Washington  College. 


Remembering  Franz  Kline 


by  Budd  Hopkins 


It  was  in  early  June,  1 962,  when  my  wife  and 
I drove  to  Provincetown  to  set  up  house  in  a 
ramshackle  cabin  I’d  rented  up  on  the  hill 
behind  the  Patrician  Shop.  Besidesjoan  and 
me,  our  overloaded  car  contained  a wailing 
cat  and  enough  art  materials  and  clothes  for  a 
three-month  stay.  We  found  that  the  place  we’d 
rented  had  been  recently  involved  in  a propane 
gas  explosion  and  was  topped  by  a colander-like 
leaky  roof,  so  we  had  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

The  month  before  we  arrived  had  been  one  of 
the  most  emotionally  complex  periods  in  my  life. 
On  May  13,  Franz  Kline,  one  of  America’s  great- 
est artists,  died  in  a New  York  hospital  of  heart 
failure.  For  the  art  world,  his  death  signaled  the 
end  of  an  era,  but  for  me,  it  marked  the  close  of 
one  of  my  most  revered  friendships.  Kline  had 
been  not  only  the  quintessential  Abstract  Expres- 
sionist painter,  but  also  a brilliant,  funny,  and 
marvelously  generous  companion.  Over  many 
years  he  was  the  Cedar  Bar,  the  artists’  gathering 
place,  where  he  held  forth  night  after  night,  drink 
in  hand,  offering  friendship,  jokes,  elliptical  per- 
sonal stories,  and  surprising  insights  into  the  art 
and  artists  we  all  cared  deeply  about. 

He  especially  loved  to  talk  about  certain 
painters  whose  drawings  were  made  with  speed 
and  assurance,  the  line  denoting  a mixture  of  clar- 
ity and  velocity:  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Rembrandt, 
Picasso,  and  Hokusai  were  four  he  referred  to 
often,  as  well  as  a number  of  British  caricaturists 
and  illustrators  unfamiliar  to  me.  (When  I men- 
tioned Matisse,  he  snapped,  “Who  said  Matisse 
could  draw?”)  Virtually  all  of  us  were  dazzled  by 
Kline’s  range  of  art  knowledge,  his  wit,  and  his 
quirkily  inventive  way  of  expressing  himself.  I real- 
ized, with  a deep  sense  of  loss,  that  after  May  13, 
there  would  be  no  more  of  these  insights  and  no 
more  of  his  welcoming  warmth  and  humor.  When 
Jackson  Pollock  died  six  years  before,  I remember 
immediately  thinking  with  regret  that  there  would 
be  no  more  Pollock  paintings.  With  Franz’s  pass- 
ing, I discovered  that  for  several  days  I couldn’t 
allow  myself  to  think  about  the  end  of  his  power- 
ful, exuberant  work.  I missed  the  man  too  much. 

Joan  and  I attended  his  funeral  service  with  our 
suitcases  at  our  side,  because  immediately  after  the 
formal,  Episcopalian  rites  we  had  to  take  a train  to 
Chicago,  where  a show  of  my  work  was  scheduled 
to  open  at  the  Kasha  Heman  Gallery.  We  left  New 
York  in  a mutually  grieving  silence.  The  next  day, 
when  we  arrived  in  Chicago,  I learned  that  a singer 
friend  of  mine  was  performing  at  Mister  Kelly’s,  a 
leading  Chicago  nightclub.  We  met  him  there  after 
the  last  show,  and  he  and  his  wife  insisted  that 
we  accompany  them  to  the  Playboy  Club,  then  in 
its  heyday,  where  we  were  introduced  to  Hugh 
Hefner.  “Hef”  was  friendly  and  surprisingly  knowl- 


edgeable about  art,  and  he  promptly  invited  us  to 
a late-night  party  at  what  was  then  called  the  “Play- 
boy Mansion.”  Momentarily  taken  aback  by  this 
ongoing  wave  of  showbiz  glitz  during  our  first 
twenty-four  hours  in  Chicago,  we  entered  the  Man- 
sion with  an  upbeat  sense  of  excitement,  but  the 
first  thing  we  saw  in  Hefner’s  vast  living  room, 
hanging  above  the  happy  partygoers,  was  a huge 
Franz  Kline  abstraction.  Memories  suddenly  flood- 
ed back  and  I saw  that  Joan  had  to  turn  away  to 
hide  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks. 

All  of  this  happened  quickly,  and  so  it  was  only 
a few  weeks  later  that  we  found  ourselves  unpack- 
ing the  car  in  Provincetown  and  setting  up  our 
summer  quarters.  Within  a short  time  a friend,  the 
painter  Herman  Somberg,  called  to  say  he  was 
coming  to  the  Cape  on  a mission  for  which  he 
needed  my  help.  Elizabeth  Zogbaum,  Kline’s  com- 
panion during  his  last  years,  had  asked  Herman, 
an  old  and  trusted  colleague,  to  go  to  Province- 
town  and  open  Franz’s  West  End  studio  to  make 
an  inventory  of  any  artworks  that  remained.  No 
one  had  been  there  since  his  death. 

Herman  arrived  a few  days  later  with  the  key 
and  a sense  of  foreboding  at  how  it  might  feel  to 
be  in  Franz’s  studio,  wandering  among  all  the 
things  he  had  so  unexpectedly  left  behind.  He, 
Joan,  and  I entered  through  the  main  part  ofthe 
white,  nineteenth-century  house,  and  walked  into 
a wide,  shallow  room  that  contained  a number  of 
antique  rocking  chairs— chairs  that  had  for  years 
been  one  of  Franz’s  most  frequently  painted  and 
drawn  studio  props.  He  had  obviously  sought  out 
these  antiques  and  collected  them  with  love,  so 
the  row  of  rocking  chairs,  sitting  empty  and  aban- 
doned and  eliciting  memories  of  his  early  work, 
was  powerfully  emotional. 

The  studio  behind  the  house  was  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  face.  Franz  apparently  slept  here  often, 
and  his  bed  looked  as  if  it  had  been  vacated  only 
moments  before,  the  covers  carelessly  thrown 
back  and  his  tattered  bathrobe  hanging  limply  on 
a nearby  hook.  His  paint-spattered  jeans  draped 
over  a chair,  a pair  of  his  sneakers  and  two  rum- 
pled socks  lying  abandoned  on  the  floor  by  the 
bed,  and  several  empty  glasses  and  coffee  cups  all 
came  together  to  underline  what  seemed  like  a 
momentary  absence.  It  was  as  if  he  had  just 
walked  down  to  the  Studio  Shop  to  buy  a sketch 
pad  and  would  be  right  back. 

Lying  on  his  worktable  was  a small  stack  of 
black-and-white  drawings— studies,  perhaps,  for 
future  paintings— which  Herman  and  I carefully 
measured,  initialed  on  the  back,  and  catalogued. 
Nearby  were  some  flat  pans  partially  filled  with 
drying  paint,  a row  of  his  typically  wide  house- 
painters’  brushes,  and  a roll  of  canvas— everything 
he  needed  to  resume  painting.  Franz  had  left 
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He  looks  down  to  the  basement  floor  below  and 
sees  his  friend  squatting  there.  The  man  looks  up, 
and  in  a panicky  voice  shouts,  “No!  No!  Don’t 
flush!” 

Physically,  Kline  was— surprisingly— a bit  less 
than  medium  height,  but  with  the  broad,  power- 
ful shoulders  of  the  high  school  football  star  he 
had  once  been.  He  had  a large,  handsome  head, 
which  sported  a narrow,  downsloping  mustache 
and  a thick  mop  of  dark  hair  that  he  brushed 
straight  back.  His  style  resembled  that  of  a thirties 
or  forties  movie  actor  ofthe  Ronald  Colman-John 
Barrymore  type,  except  for  Franz’s  frequent  dis- 
play of  a happy,  wide,  and  generous  grin.  For  all 
of  these  reasons,  and  apparently  throughout  his 
life,  he  had  been  catnip  to  the  ladies. 

Despite  his  thick,  well-muscled  body,  Franz 
was  graceful,  dexterous,  and  quick  in  his  gestures 
as  he  told  his  stories  and  mimicked  the  various 
characters  they  featured.  He  was,  in  fact,  a great 
mimic,  and  one  day  I was  convulsed  by  his  imita- 
tion of  our  mutual  friend,  Herman  Somberg. 
Later,  I told  Herman,  “In  the  Cedar  last  night, 
Franz  had  you  down  to  a tee.”  “I’m  not  sur- 
prised,” Herman  replied.  “You  should  see  him 
when  he  does  you.” 

However,  along  with  his  playful  humor,  his 
sense  of  camaraderie,  and  his  ebullient  energy  as 
a painter,  one  always  sensed  a profound  sadness 
in  the  man.  He  had  had  a difficult  life,  living  often 
in  solitary  poverty  and  extreme  discouragement, 
though  he  once  quipped  that  a bohemian  like 
him  was  someone  who  could  live  in  a place  where 
an  animal  would  die.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Elizabeth,  his  British  wife,  suffered  from  depres- 
sion and  schizophrenia.  Although  he  managed, 
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irregularly,  to  care  for  her,  she  ended  up  spending 
most  of  her  life  in  mental  hospitals.  Though 
Franz,  in  the  Cedar  Bar,  was  most  typically  smil- 
ing and  obviously  enjoying  the  company  of  his 
(mostly  male)  friends,  at  more  private  moments, 
his  expression  was  often  unhappy,  quiet,  and 
brooding.  It  was  a face  he  rarely  displayed  in  pub- 
lic, but  the  dark  emotion  behind  it  was  perhaps  a 
source  of  his  stark  black-and-white  paintings. 

The  1950s,  the  reactionary  Eisenhower  years, 
were  not  favorable  to  women  in  general— nor, 
obviously,  to  blacks,  gays,  Latinos,  and  other 
minorities— and  it  would  be  decades  before  some 
of  these  problems  were  even  recognized.  I recall 
sitting  with  Franz  one  afternoon  in  a neighbor- 
hood bar  when  he  told  me  about  an  incident  that 
had  happened  the  day  before.  An  ardent  collector 
of  his,  a Wall  Street  impresario  of  some  sort,  had 
come  banging  on  his  studio  door,  pushing  in 
front  of  him  a beautiful,  well-dressed  young 
woman.  “The  guy  told  me,”  Franz  said,  “that  I 
could  have  the  girl  for  the  afternoon,  and  that 
he’d  already  paid  her.  He  said  he  would  come 
back  around  five  to  get  her  and  that  he  wanted  to 
pick  out  a drawing  as  an  exchange.” The  collector 
left  the  woman  with  him,  and,  somewhat  per- 
plexed, he  said  he  sat  down  with  her  on  the 
couch.  “She  was  young  and  very  pretty,  but  sad,” 
he  went  on.  “I  asked  her  how  she  had  gotten  into 
this  business,  and  she  said  that  she  had  come 
here  from  London,  wanting  to  be  a model,  and 
that  things  hadn’t  worked  out.  She’d  met  some 
men  and  needed  money,  and  one  thing  led  to 
another.  She  seemed  very  down  and  started  to 
cry,  so  I tried  to  comfort  her.  I made  her  a cup  of 
English  tea  and  told  her  I’d  once  lived  in  London, 


the  studio  in  the  fall, 
obviously  planning  to 
return,  but  his  illness 
and  death  came  before 
. the  summer  began. 

I met  Franz  Kline 
around  1954,  not  long 
after  I had  graduated 
from  Oberlin  and 
moved  permanently  to 
New  York.  I saw  his 
; work  first  through 
Robert  Motherwell, 
who  came  to  Oberlin  in 
1952  to  give  a series  of 
seminars  and  to  install 
an  exhibition  of  his 
work  at  the  Allen 
Memorial  Art  Museum. 

He  had  shown  slides 
of  Abstract  Expression- 
ist paintings,  Kline’s 
among  them,  and  I was 
captivated  by  their 
strength  and  simple 
power.  Motherwell  had 
also  discussed  Piet 
Mondrian  at  length, 
and  I became  equally 
dazzled  by  the  strange, 
mystical  power  of  the 
Dutch  artist’s  strict  distillation  ofvocabulary  into 
black  and  white  and  the  three  primary  colors.  In 
retrospect,  I feel  that,  because  of  Kline’s  own 
stark,  black-and-white  simplifications,  I saw  his 
paintings  as  resembling  a free,  unbridled  Expres- 
sionist version  of  Mondrian’s,  veering  away  from 
occasionally  strict,  almost  geometrical  structures 
to  slashing,  leaping  emotional  battlefields.  (In 
fact,  in  1 979, 1 published  a piece  in  Artforum  mak- 
ing this  comparison.) 

By  the  time  I arrived  in  New  York,  I had  seen 
quite  a few  reproductions  of  Kline’s  work,  and 
was  bowled  over.  I met  him  for  the  first  time  at  a 
show  of  his  in  the  Egan  Gallery,  and  then  later  at 
the  Cedar  Bar.  Though  I was  a twenty- four-year- 
old  neophyte,  crazy  about  painting,  and  Franz 
was  in  his  midforties,  he  seemed  to  accept  me 
and  offered  his  characteristic  friendship.  The  fact 
that  we  both  liked  jokes— often  smutty,  and  each 
of  us  had  a personal  collection— helped  cement 
late-night,  Cedar  Bar  rounds  ofsmall  talk,  provid- 
ing a welcome  antidote  to  the  miseries  ofthe  art 
world.  We  enjoyed  trying  ourjokes  on  each  other, 
and  though  Franz’s  delivery  was  full  of  expressive 
gaps,  and  was  sometimes  slurred  and  a little  sur- 
real, his  stories  were  hilarious.  But  because  of  his 
odd  ellipses  and  outrageous  leaps  of  imagery, 
they  were  often  almost  impossible  to  remember, 
despite  their  hilarity.  In  a recent  conversation  with 
Irving  Sandler,  he  recalled  one  of  them:  Two  men 
go  into  a bar  and  start  drinking.  An  hour  passes 
and  one  ofthe  now  drunken  friends  announces  a 
trip  to  the  men’s  room.  More  time  passes  and  he 
doesn’t  return.  His  companion,  worried,  goes 
looking  for  him  and,  on  the  way  to  the  men’s 
room,  passes  an  open  door  on  the  elevator  shaft. 
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and  sort  of  calmed  her  down.  She  was  so  young 
and  so  unhappy.  ...”  He  looked  down  at  his  beer 
glass  and  then  took  a meditative  sip  I was  quiet, 
too,  thinking  about  the  whole  scene  he’d 
described,  and  the  poor  young  woman  who  had 
so  recently  become  a call  girl.  After  a minute  or 
two  I looked  up  and  asked,  “Well,  Franz,  what 
happened  then?  Did  you  make  love  to  her?”  He 
grinned  and  his  eyes  sparkled.  “Sure.  Of  course. 
And  she  was  great,  too.”  It  was  a “man’s  world” 
in  the  fifties,  and  this  was  a very  fifties  encounter. 

Kline’s  conversation  ran  to  oblique  cracks, 
which  nevertheless  hinted  at  great,  buried  com- 
plexities. When  he  was  asked  how  he,  a native  of 
rural  Pennsylvania,  liked  living  in  New  York,  he 
answered,  “If  you’ve  been  here  longer  than  a year, 
you’re  beyond  answering  that  question  one  way  or 
the  other.”  Another  time,  he  and  a group  of  his 
contemporaries  were  recalling  the  crazy  things  they 
had  done  when  they  were  young.  “How  could  we 
have  ever  tried  such  risky  stuff?”  one  asked.  “Oh, 
hell,”  Franz  explained.  “When  I was  young,  I was 
nineteen.”  He  had  a marvelous  way  of  describing 
bad  painting.  Of  a botched  still-life,  he  said  that 
the  vase  was  there  to  hold  up  the  table,  and  in  a 
similarly  bad  landscape,  that  the  mountains  were 
there  to  keep  the  sky  off  of  the  river.  He  never  liked 
to  talk  about  his  own  painting,  and  particularly 
avoided  serious  comments  about  his  working 
methods.  (His  interviews  with  critics  are  painful  to 
read.)  When  asked  how  he  managed  to  keep  the 
space  in  his  black-and-white  paintings  so  flat  and 
consi  cent,  he  said,  “It’s  like  stuffing  mattresses. 
You  ke  p stuffing  and  stuffing  and  then  you  see  a 
bulge,  so  you  start  pulling  the  stuffing  out  for  a 
while  and  then  you  see  more  hollows,  so  you  start 


stuffing  again.  You  do  this  for 
awhile,  and  then,  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  your  eye,  you  notice  that 
the  damn  thing  is  flat,  so  you  tip- 
toe away  and  leave  it.” 

When  Franz  had  his  first 
show  at  the  prestigious  Sidney 
Janis  Gallery,  he  asked  me  to 
help  him  stretch  some  of  the 
paintings  that  were  too  large  to 
fit  in  the  elevator,  and  had  to  be 
brought  in  rolled  up.  Philip  Gus- 
ton  was  there,  too,  and  after 
we’d  stretched  all  the  paintings, 
Kline  stood  them  up  around  the 
room  and  took  out  a piece  of 
notepaper.  It  was  a list  of  poten- 
tial titles,  and  ourjob,  now,  was 
to  assign  names  to  the  works. 
One  smallish  painting  had  a flat, 
simple  shape  taking  up  much  of 
the  surface.  That  painting,  we 
decided,  was  “Thorp,”  the  name 
of  the  great  Native  American 
Olympic  athlete  Franz  admired, 
and  whom  he  liked  to  talk  about 
because  the  sound  of  his  name 
was  simple  and  flat.  “Mahon- 
ing,” another  title  on  the  list,  was 
the  name  of  a river  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  Franz  had  grown  up. 
One  of  the  largest  paintings  had 
a series  of  bars  flying  through  a complex  space,  so 
that  became  “Mahoning.”  By  the  time  it  was  over, 
all  of  the  works  had  titles,  and  none  of  us  could 
recall  who  named  what.  In  retrospect,  I saw  that 
the  process  had  been  Franz’s  ingenious  way  to  link 
his  abstractions  with  the  intricacies  of  his  own  life. 

His  final  studio,  on  West  Fourteenth  Street, 
was  two  short  blocks  away  from  mine,  and  I visit- 
ed him  often.  When  we’d  first  met,  he’d  been  liv- 
ing in  a large  loft  on  East  Ninth  Street,  but  after 
that,  his  successive  studios— on  Tompkins  Square 
in  the  East  Village,  on  Sixth  Avenue  near  Eighth 
Street,  and,  finally,  on  West  Fourteenth— were  far 
less  spacious.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
effect  of  his  paintings,  because  his  huge,  powerful 
black-and-white  abstractions  often  looked  as  if 
they  were  bursting  out  of  their  frames,  and  that 
neither  their  edges  or  the  walls  they  were  on,  or 
even  the  rooms  they  were  in,  could  comfortably 
contain  them.  I recall  once  visiting  Franz’s  friend 
Jackie  Martin  in  the  East  Village  apartment  she 
had  sublet  from  W.  H.  Auden.  There,  in  the  poet’s 
cramped  living  room,  a huge  Kline  black  and  white 
was  precariously  and  aggressively  resting  along  the 
back  of  the  sofa,  as  if  someone  had  parked  a loco- 
motive in  a tiny  bookshop.  When  the  Whitney 
Museum  held  a memorial  retrospective  of  Kline’s 
work  in  1968,  the  big  paintings  hanging  in  the 
Whitney’s  grand,  impersonal,  high-ceilinged 
spaces  lost  some  of  their  compressed  power,  while 
the  works  in  the  smaller,  low-ceilinged  rooms, 
more  typical  of  the  space  they  had  been  painted 
in,  retained  all  of  their  aggressive  force.  The  drama 
of  Kline’s  paintings  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
real-life,  limited  space  from  which  they  seemed  to 
want  to  break  free. 


Though  Franz  had  restricted  most  of  his 
mature  production  to  black  and  white  (there  are 
many  magnificent  color  paintings,  too),  his  formal 
range  was  extraordinary.  Some  works  were  almost 
Minimalist  in  feeling,  suggesting  Malevich  or  Mon- 
drian, while  others  were  wildly  Baroque  and  made 
up  of  drips,  splashes,  and  thick,  rushing  brush- 
strokes. Some  were  stark,  while  others  were  lus- 
ciously painterly,  and  some  even  included  areas  of 
gray  tones  between  the  black  and  white.  Many  of 
us  saw  a kind  of  precarious  architecture  in  his 
paintings,  and  when  one  large  abstraction,  made 
up  of  a few  out-of-plumb  horizontal  and  vertical 
beam-like  forms,  was  hung  in  a show  at  the  Whit- 
ney Museum,  his  good  friend  Bill  de  Kooning 
looked  at  it  and  said,  “My  God,  Franz— that  paint- 
ing is  holding  up  the  building.”  This  same  work- 
one  of  Kline’s  finest— is  now  in  the  collection  ofthe 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  where  it  hangs  next  to  de 
Kooning’s  masterpiece,  Excavation,  and  efficiently 
holds  up  the  entire  lower  floor. 

About  fifteen  years  after  Kline’s  death,  I awoke 
from  a remarkably  vivid  dream  about  him,  and, 
rousing  myself,  found  paper  and  pen  on  my  bed 
table  and  recorded  it.  I had  rarely,  if  ever,  had 
such  a realistic  and  emotionally  accurate  dream 
about  another  person. 

As  it  opened,  I was  walking  along  a path  on  the 
ridge  of  a long  hill,  when  I saw  someone  coming 
toward  me  from  the  opposite  direction.  I knew 
that  it  was  Franz,  and  was  startled  because  I also 
knew— even  in  the  dream— that  he  was  dead.  As  he 
approached,  I resolved  to  ask  nothing  about 
where  he’d  been,  but  just  to  pick  up  where  our 
friendship  left  off,  back  in  1 962.  He  greeted  me  in 
his  usual  friendly  manner,  smiling  broadly,  and 
asked  where  I was  going.  I explained  that  I was 
headed  to  a party  I’d  been  invited  to,  at  a collec- 
tor’s house,  and  asked  if  he  wanted  to  come 
along.  “Sure,”  he  said  with  a shrug,  never  having 
been  one  to  pass  up  a party.  In  a moment  we  were 
above  a valley  where  the  collector’s  impressive 
house  and  grounds  lay  spread  out  below.  In  front 
ofthe  house  stood  a sculpture  of  a female  nude,  a 
typical  French  garden  decoration. 

“I  see  he  has  a Dujardin  in  his  yard,”  Franz 
said.  I asked  who  Dujardin  was,  never  having 
heard  of  him,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  a little- 
known  nineteenth-century  academic  sculptor.  I 
was  amazed  once  again,  as  I had  been  many 
times  in  the  past,  by  his  knowledge  ofthe  obscure 
artists  of  many  countries. 

We  walked  down  the  hill  and  into  an  area 
behind  the  manor  house,  where  a curving  flight  of 
stone  stairs  led  down  to  the  collector’s  open- 
roofed  “party  area.”  As  we  descended  the  stairs,  a 
young  man  and  his  girlfriend,  arguing  fiercely, 
were  coming  up.  Suddenly  the  young  man  threw 
his  drink  at  his  girlfriend,  which  immediately 
soaked  into  her  blouse,  rendering  the  fabric  across 
her  breasts  almost  transparent.  Franz,  smiling  mis- 
chievously, gave  me  a nudge  and  we  both  gaped  at 
the  spectacle.  I was  thinking,  He  hasn’t  changed  a 
bit.  He’s  the  old  Franz  I remember. 

The  party  area  was  filled  with  guests,  and  for 
a moment  Kline  disappeared,  apparently  heading 
for  the  bar.  The  collector  took  the  opportunity  to 
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come  over  to  me  and  whispered,  “Isn’t  that  Franz 
Kline  you’re  with?”  I told  him  it  was,  and  he 
looked  dumfounded,  saying,  “But  isn’t  he  dead?” 

I put  my  finger  to  my  lips,  implying  that  he  was 
not  to  say  anything  about  it.  Franz  came  over, 
drink  in  hand,  and  I told  the  collector  that  he  had 
identified  the  Dujardin  in  front  of  the  house. 

“That’s  amazing,”  the  collector  said.  “There 
aren’t  five  people  in  the  United  States  who  would 
recognize  a Dujardin.”  “Well,  I recognized  it,” 
Franz  said.  “And  it  isn’t  a good  one,  either.” 

Soon  we  left  the  party,  and  as  we  ascended  the 
curving  stairway,  Franz  asked,  “What  ever 
became  of  old  Hans?”  By  this  he  meant  Hans 
Hofmann,  who,  in  the  fifties,  had  been  unfairly 
overlooked  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  “Oh,” 

I said,  “the  Modern  finally  gave  him  a big  retro- 
spective, and  they  even  had  Clement  Greenberg 
write  the  essay  for  the  show.”  “That’s  the  trouble 
with  those  guys,”  Franz  said.  “Give  them  half  a 
chance  and  they’ll  catalogue  you  to  death.” 

We  went  back  up  to  the  path  that  ran  along 
the  ridge,  where  a man  approached  us.  We  both 
noticed  a certain  look  in  his  eye  that  suggested  he 
was  a panhandler  about  to  ask  for  a handout.  He 
was  wearing  a suit  and  tie,  but  his  shirt  collar  and 
sleeves  were  frayed  and  his  jacket  badly  worn. 
“Excuse  me,”  he  said  to  Franz,  speaking  in  a 
slightly  unnatural  voice,  “I’m  very  embarrassed  to 
have  to  ask  a favor,  but  I left  my  wallet  at  home 
and  I find  I don’t  have  enough  money  for  the  train 
back  to  Westchester.  If  you  could  possibly  lend  me 
five  dollars,  I’ll  take  your  name  and  address  and 
mail  the  money  back  to  you.”  Franz  was  already 
taking  out  his  wallet  as  the  man  went  on  with  an 
attempt  at  profound  sincerity:  “I’m  really  embar- 
rassed to  have  to  ask  such  a favor.  I’ve  never  had 
to  do  this  before.”  “Don’t  worry  about  it,”  Franz 
said,  handing  him  a five.  “You  do  it  very  well.” 

At  that,  the  man  wandered  off  and  Franz 
turned  to  me  to  say  good-bye.  We  shook  hands, 
and  I knew  that  meeting  him  had  been  some  kind 
of  miracle,  and  that,  sadly,  I would  never  see  him 
again.  I watched  as  he  walked  away,  heading 
along  the  path,  back  to  wherever  or  whatever  he’d 
come  from. 

There  my  dream  ended  and  I woke  up, 
stunned  at  the  realism  of  the  entire  experience.  It 
was  as  if  Franz  had  been  there  in  person,  as  his 
usual  generous,  aware,  amusing  self,  making 
wisecracks  and  commenting  on  obscure  works  of 
art.  His  gift  of  a five-spot  to  the  panhandler, 
whom  he’d  seen  through  in  an  instant,  was  at  one 
with  his  ironic  assurance  that  the  man  shouldn’t 
worry  because,  “You  do  it  very  well.” 

I lay  awake,  wondering  where  all  of  this  had 
come  from.  I could  not  recall  any  of  Kline’s 
remarks  in  the  dream  as  actual  quotes  from  the 
past.  And  who,  I thought,  was  Dujardin?  Even  in 
my  waking  state,  I’d  never  heard  of  him.  Where 
did  I get  that  name?  Franz’s  concern  about  Hans 
Hofmann— a man  much  older  than  Franz,  whom 
I was  aware  he  barely  knew— was  also  typical  of 
his  care  and  respect  for  his  fellow  artists.  To  me, 
the  whole  experience  seemed  like  an  extraordinary 
gift,  and  I found  it  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  I’d  imagined  it  all— that  I’d  been  a kind  of 
ventriloquist  for  everything  he’d  said. 
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A year  or  so  later,  I visited  Elizabeth  Zogbaum 
and  related  my  dream  to  her.  She  seemed  as 
stunned  as  I had  been  by  the  way  my  unconscious 
had  created  such  a three-dimensional  image  of 
the  man,  exactly  as  we  both  remembered  him. 
She  also  seemed  as  touched  as  I had  been  by  the 
final  scene  of  the  dream,  when  he’d  said 
good-bye  and  wandered  back  to  the  place  or  the 
existence— whatever  it  was— which  he’d  so  memo- 
rably, and  temporarily,  left  behind. 

It  has  now  been  over  four  decades  since  Franz 
Kline  passed  away.  Presently,  his  paintings  look 
even  more  powerful,  and,  remarkably,  even  fresh- 
er and  more  spontaneous  than  almost  anything 
around.  The  farther  we  moveawayfrom  that  time 
in  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  when  Abstract 
Expressionism  ruled  the  day,  the  more  his  stature 
seems  to  have  grown.  I think,  now,  of  that  distant 
time  as  being  like  a long,  dimly  lit  corridor,  at  the 
end  ofwhich,  behind  a half-open  door,  I can  still 
glimpse  lights  and  talking,  and  laughter— edged 
with  despair.  And  in  the  middle  of  that  crowd  of 
artists  stands  Franz,  drink  in  hand,  cracking  wise 
and  making  quick,  incisive  observations  about 
the  artists  we  all  revered.  The  corridor  between 
me  and  that  place  is  long  and  dark  and  empty, 
but  the  distant  room  at  its  end  still  glows  with  life. 

BUDD  HOPKINS  is  an  abstract  painter  whose  work  has 
been  widely  exhibited  since  his  first  New  York  show  in 
1 956.  A founding  member  of  Provincetown ’s  Long  Point 
Gallery,  Hopkins’s  articles  have  appeared  in  Artforum, 
Art  in  America,  Provincetown  Arts,  and  elsewhere. 
This  article  is  excerpted  from  an  ongoing  memoir. 
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vid  Loeffler  Smith 


jSTRACTION  as  the  intensification  of  the  real 

by  Donald  Beal 


Larry  Collins  Fine  Art 

145  Commercial  Street  #2  Provincetown,  MA 
larry@larrycollinsfineart.com  (508)  487-6600 


encouraged  me  to  apply  to  Swain,  inviting  me  to 
visit  the  campus  in  New  Bedford.  He  ended  the 
interview  by  giving  me  a list  of  museums  and 
artists  that  he  insisted  I see  on  my  way  home.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a conversation  that  has  last- 
ed for  thirty  years. 

I enrolled  at  the  Swain  School  that  fall,  and 
David  was  my  introductory  drawing  teacher.  He 
was  unlike  any  teacher  I have  had  before  or  since, 
and  a few  things  still  stand  out  in  my  mind.  Like  all 
good  teachers,  David  tried  to  meet  each  student  at 
her  or  his  own  level  and  used  a number  of  strate- 
gies to  keep  us  engaged  and  learning.  With  reason, 
humor,  and  good-natured  berating,  he  would 
prod  us  into  taking  the  next  step  toward  what  we 
needed  to  know.  The  pressure  he  applied  and  the 
criticisms  he  gave  could  be  tough  at  times,  but  they 
were  delivered  with  respect  and  an  underlying  sense 
that  he  cared  deeply  about  us  as  young  artists. 

David  referred  to  other  artists  constantly.  I 
always  felt  that  for  him  the  worldwide  body  of 
art,  from  the  very  contemporary  to  the  ancient, 
was  a sort  of  language  that  we  needed  to  know  in 
order  to  think  and  act  meaningfully  as  artists.  He 
would  show  us  work  many  centuries  apart  and 


When  I was 
studying  to  be 
a painter,  I was 
fortunate  in  my 
teachers.  Most 
of  them  were  very  good  at  what 
they  did,  and  several  became 
influential  in  shaping  my  thoughts 
and  skills  as  a youne  painter. 

What  they  taught  m e c ontinues  to 
echo  in  my  work  o this  day,  and 
what  I learned  from  David  Loef- 
fler Smith  resonates  more  than 
anyone  else’s  instruction.  He  pre- 
sented drawing  and  painting  as 
tools  that  I would  need  to  explore 
the  visual  world  and  to  give  voice 
to  what  I found  there. 

I first  met  David  in  the  spring 
of  1 977  at  a portfolio  review  day 
being  held  at  the  Museum  School 
in  Boston.  David,  who  was  repre- 
senting the  Swain  School  of 
Design,  was  there  along  with 
other  art  schools’  faculty  review- 
ing prospective  students’  work 
and  giving  advice  on  how  we 
might  strengthen  our  portfolios.  I 
was  a senior  in  high  school  from  a 
small  town  about  an  hour  west  of 
Boston,  and  all  of  this  was  very 
new  and  intimidating.  I had  just 
slogged  my  way  through  two  discouraging  inter- 
views with  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and 
the  Mass.  College  of  Art  when  I handed  my  port- 
folio to  David.  It  included  the  work  you  would 
expect  from  a teenage  boy:  cartoons,  drawings  of 
skulls,  and  a couple  of  truly  disturbing  and  badly 
drawn  self-portraits.  He  was  very  kind  and 


DAVID  AND  GOLIATH,  2005,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  1 6 by  20  inches 


seemingly  incongruous,  and  then  draw  parallels 
not  only  to  illustrate  what  each  of  these  artists 
was  doing  but  also  to  show  us  how  it  related  to 
what  we  were  attempting  to  do  in  our  own  work. 
This  made  the  art  of  others  immediately  relevant, 
and  developed  in  us  the  idea  that  by  seeking  out 
the  work  of  other  artists,  we  could  find  the  nour- 
ishment we  needed  in  order  to  progress. 

In  this  way  he  was  presenting  the  experience  of 
art  as  a mentor  in  itself,  a rich  and  living  tradition 
that  extended  continuously  from  antiquity  to  the 
present  and  could  include  us.  David’s  relation- 
ship with  art  from  the  past  is  like  that  of  Picasso, 
who  felt  that  powerful  art  is  always  present  tense, 
knows  no  time,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  more 
alive  to  us  now  than  when  it  was  first  made.  I 
learned  that,  like  it  or  not,  we  are  shaped  by  the 
past.  We  can  choose  to  either  embrace  or  rebel 
against  it,  but  it’s  a part  of  who  we  are  and  influ- 
ences our  responses  as  artists,  and  our  identity  as 
a culture. 

David’s  strengths  as  a teacher  and  mentor 
come  directly  from  his  life  as  a painter.  In  his 
paintings,  I see  an  eclectic  stew  of  Abstract 
Expressionism,  Surrealism,  underground  comics, 
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Nancy  Rubens 


SEA  CHANGE 


by  Ellen  Raquel  LeBow 


SEA  CHANGE,  2006,  ACRYLIC,  COLLAGED  PAPER,  AND  GAUZE  ON  LINEN,  50  by  54  inches 


pop  culture,  Greek  mythology,  and  the  great  Tin- 
toretto. Th e/ve  always  struck  me  as  a collabora- 
tion of  an  uncorked  stream  of  consciousness 
informed  by  a profound  knowledge  of  painting. 
His  paintings  can  at  times  be  tragic,  but  are  often 
very  funny.  I remember  a series  entitled  Inside  the 
Trojan  Horse  depicting  Greek  soldiers,  with  their 
spears,  helmets,  and  shields,  piled  awkwardly  on 
top  of  one  another  in  the  dark  and  claustropho- 
bic interior  of  the  wooden  horse.  Other  paintings 
depict  his  anxiety  about  driving  a car,  the  drama 
of  firemen  fighting  a blazing  building,  or  even  the 
goofy  charm  of  a child’s  bedroom  cluttered  with 
toys.  There  are  paintings  of  Santa  Claus,  Bible 
stories,  a neighbor  fixing  his  car,  landscapes 
remembered,  landscapes  observed,  workers  load- 
ing a moving  van  with  furniture,  and  a middle- 
aged  couple  sleeping  together  in  bed.  The 
paintings  have  a wild  and  squirming  rhythm,  pro- 
pelled along  by  a kinetic  use  of  color  that  has 
grown  more  powerful  and  unlikely  over  the  years. 
I’ve  never  seen  anything  quite  like  them. 

As  a student,  and  now,  many  years  later,  as  a 
teacher,  I look  at  these  paintings  and  I’m  struck 
by  how  personal  and  unafraid  they  are  and  how, 
as  David  grows  older,  the  paintings  have  become 
freer.  Painting  is  a venue  in  which  he  can  respond 
in  an  open  and  unbridled  way  with  a diverse  and 
far-flung  embrace  of  the  things  in  this  world  that 
so  strongly  affect  him.  To  describe  his  place  in  the 
line  of  descent  in  the  art  world,  he  said,  “For  an 
answer  of  sorts,  I can  with  a sense  of  personal  tri- 
umph point  to  those  passages  in  paint  where  an 
abstract  shape  amazingly  intensifies  one’s  sense 
ofthe  real  things.”  His  fluency  in  this  abstract  lan- 
guage became  a cornerstone  in  how  I formed  as 
a painter.  This  most  important  lesson  taught  me 
to  listen  closely  to  the  world,  and  trust  that  my 
instincts  will  guide  me  toward  what  it  is  that  acts 
strongly  upon  me,  and  to  search  for  a way  to 
express  it. 

I think  the  quality  that  makes  someone  a true 
mentor  is  the  ability  to  provide  an  example  from 
which  another  can  learn.  What’s  learned 
becomes  a base  or  a point  of  reference  from 
which  one  can  find  a place  in  the  world.  David’s 
father,  Jacob  Getlar  Smith,  was  a respected 
painter  in  New  York  during  the  thirties  and  forties. 
As  a teenager,  to  his  father’s  dismay,  David 
sought  out  the  modernist  paintings  that  were  just 
beginning  to  be  exhibited  in  New  York,  and  stud- 
ied briefly  with  Hans  Hofmann.  He  absorbed 
their  ethos,  as  well  as  those  ofthe  old  masters  he 
found  in  the  museums.  He  taught  the  way  he 
learned— from  the  experience  of  those  still  with  us 
and  from  others  that  are  long  gone.  This  seems  to 
be  the  natural  order  of  things.  Mentors  can  show 
us  how  to  piece  together  a way  to  stand  inde- 
pendently, and  to  find  what  it  is  we  are  to  do  for 
those  who  come  next. 

DONALD  BEAL  is  an  artist  who  has  lived  in  Province- 
town  for  over  twenty  years  and  exhibits  alongside  David 
Loeffler  Smith  at  the  Cherry  Stone  Gallery  in  Wellfleet. 
He  teaches  painting  and  drawing  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Dartmouth. 


Infinitesimal,  it  does  not  even  lift  a breeze, 
but  it’s  what  artists  live  for:  that  thin,  breath- 
taking shift  in  perception  after  the  long  min- 
ing of  a certain  vein.  In  a recent  conversation 
with  Nancy  Rubens,  who  has  summered  and 
shown  on  the  Outer  Cape  for  decades,  she 
described  her  own  recent  turn-of-grace  with  lucid 
awe.  It  happened  while  using  Michael  Mazur’s 
monotype  class  at  Provincetown’s  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  as  a chance  to  come  up  with  a few  fresh 
compositional  ideas.  Rubens,  whose  collage  work 
usually  overlaps  sheets  of  whole,  four-cornered 
paper,  was  experimenting  with  cutting  monotype 
stencils  in  simplified  leafforms  and  laying  them  on 
the  inked  surface. 

“I  mixed  color  until  I got  a colorthat  just  made 
me  feel  like  I was  rolling  into  outer  space,”  she 
recalls.  “But  I thought,  the  leaves  are  really  annoy- 
ing me— they  are  too  precious— why  don’t  I go 
with  just  strands?” 

She  laid  down  elongated,  curved  strips  like 
stylized  blades  of  sea  grass,  “some  complex,  some 
very  dreamy,  very  simple.  Immediately  I flipped— I 
thought  I was  on  LSD.  I thought,  I’ve  either  had  a 
breakthrough  or  a breakdown.  Now  what  do  I 
do?”  The  possibilities,  sparked  by  a simple  deci- 
sion to  change  a shape,  began  to  invade  her. 
“Every  time  I closed  my  eyes  to  go  to  sleep,  I had 


new  images  in  my  head— oh,  my  God,  these  are 
new  compositions!”  In  the  private  realm  of  aes- 
thetic fear  and  triumph,  Rubens  had,  as  she 
describes  it,  “jettisoned  the  rectangle.” 

The  rectangle  had  been  the  single,  steady 
motif  that  ran  through  Rubens’s  precise  and 
deeply  explored  collaged  canvases  since  the  mid- 
nineties. 

Inspired  by  the  teachings  of  her  mentor, 
Provincetown’s  Leo  Manso,  Rubens’s  work 
always  required  ofthe  viewer  a certain  tuning  in 
to  the  subtle  decisions  she  made  each  step  of  the 
way.  Her  compositions  were  drifting,  layered 
planes,  some  fogged  and  web-like,  some  sharp, 
some  boldly  shot  through  with  tropical  scarlet,  all 
rotating  on  the  implicit,  gentle,  off-canvas  turn  of 
a slow  axis. 

Collecting  from  the  world  around  her,  from 
red  Chinese  papers  to  sheets  of  old  music  and 
text,  Rubens  searched  out  the  rich  contradictions, 
the  links  (“What  is  hidden,  what  is  seen,  what’s 
softened.  Where  the  deep  color  is.”)  made  by 
paper  against  colored  paper.  Even  now,  she  con- 
tinually seeks  to  express  multilevels  of  emotion 
and  metaphor  in  pure  abstraction,  sometimes  in 
ways  so  quiet,  so  submerged  in  thought,  that  her 
pieces  can  be  too  easily  passed  by  for  the  noisier 
work  of  brasher  artists. 
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Rubens  is  one  who,  as  she  says,  trusts  her 
process.  However,  surrendering  to  this  simple  but 
fundamental  change  felt  at  first  like  being  cut 
>o  as  much  as  working  in  monotype  ener- 
gized her,  Rubens  decided  to  swim  back  to  the 
edge  of  what  she  already  knew. 

“While  I loved  the  printmaking,  I decided 
upon  returning  to  my  studio  that  the  nature- 
derived  imagery  I discovered  was  more  important 
to  me  than  the  medium  that  allowed  it  to  unfold. 

I began  doing  a series  of  small,  experimental 
drawings,  then  decided  to  add  collaged  paper 
and  paint,  and  gradually  moved  on  to  stretch  a 
few  small  canvases,  8 by  10  inches,  to  see  where 
it  would  lead  me.  Hidden  was  the  first  of  these.” 

Hidden,  although  not  tentative,  is  stiffer,  maybe 
a little  more  cautious,  than  what  was  to  come,  like 
something  putting  out  first  feelers.  In  it,  bands  of 
ribbon-like  blond,  grayed,  black,  and  mauve  strips 
of  paper,  woken  here  and  there  by  mineral  reds, 
rise  from  a hidden  ground  like  an  organic  fence  at 
snake-eye  level.  Each  blade  is  barely  breaking  the 
rigid  straightness  of  its  line  into  a low  curve,  as  if 
freeing,  for  the  first  time,  its  backbone. 

Rubens  began  to  compose  these  grass-like 
shapes,  or  “blade/scapes”  as  she  called  them, 
“slowly,  as  each  individual  piece  finds  its  own 
direction,  feeling  and  arc-reaching,  swaying,  tilt- 
ing, holding  steady.  Some  have  a firm,  tensile 
strength,  while  others  gracefully  bend  to  an  outer 
force:  currents  of  water,  or  wind  perhaps.  Some  of 
the  compositions  are  calm  and  simple,  and  others 
feel  more  like  a tangled  and  complex  thicket.” 


Her  first  inspirations  unraveled  in  a torrent  of 
concentration.  Now,  watching  the  progression  of 
her  dive  into  a single  shape  over  two  years  is  a 
transparent  ride  into  an  artist’s  fresh  discovery. 
Things  that  may  at  first  appear  too  simple, 
almost  graceless,  begin  to  weave  a spell  with  their 
long,  fiat,  sharp-edged  bars  of  color,  swaying  like 
dreaming  sentinels.  The  eye  is  free  to  follow  indi- 
vidual ribbons  on  their  course,  or  take  in  the 
whole  convergence. 

Observers  continued  to  see  in  her  new  work 
nature  growing  up  from  an  invisible  earth,  until 
Rubens  transcended  yet  another  membrane  of 
limitation  by  simply  turning  the  vertical  move- 
ment on  its  side.  Thus,  without  an  implied 
ground  to  root  in,  soon  the  original  reference  to 
grasses  is  not  enough  and  falls  away. 

For  instance,  by  orienting  Thicket  (12  by  12 
inches,  2005)  and  Hieroglyphic  (18  by  18  inches, 
2005)  into  a horizontal  rather  than  vertical  for- 
mat, shapes  that  once  seemed  caught  in  a slow, 
protozoan,  blind  grope  toward  light  became 
dynamic.  The  blades  became  sighted;  they 
became  directions,  impulses,  and  currents  rather 
than  things  themselves.  They  became  acts  of  pur- 
pose. Barricading  each  other  off  or  giving  way, 
they  reach,  pause,  stream.  One  breaks,  reaching 
for  its  other  half  or  floating  away  from  it  at  what 
feels  like  a molecular  level. 

“It  causes  a very'  physical  response,”  she 
observes,  “something  elemental,  as  if  you  feel  it 
moving  through  your  bloodstream.” 

As  in  her  earlier  work,  Rubens’s  cut  shapes 


and  colors,  whether  muted  or  electrified,  are  so 
chosen  that  one  can  read  the  deliberation  of  the 
mental  and  physical  process  that  underlies  the 
ease  in  which  they  float.  “It’s  odd  trying  to  keep 
the  feeling  of  weightlessness  and  the  sense  of 
movement,”  she  admits,  “while  fixing  everything 
down  firmly  and  applying  layers  of  paint  that 
hold  everything  together.” 

Then,  in  yet  another  move  away  from  her  newly 
found  path,  Rubens  decided  to  go  from  creating 
handheld-size  pieces  to  making  images  larger  than 
she'd  ever  worked  before.  The  idea  came  in  part 
from  others’  responses  to  the  new  images.  The 
pieces  seemed  to  engender  a physical  desire  to 
enter  the  art,  to  push  aside  and  be  moved  through 
the  semi-pliant  thicket  of  her  design.  “I  want  to  be 
in  this  space,”  someone  told  her. 

By  taking  on  a much  larger  surface,  the  latest 
being  50  by  54  inches,  Rubens  changed  the  very  act 
of  cutting  and  laying  down.  Peering  over  and  han- 
dling a small  piece  on  a table  is  very  different  from 
wrestling  with  larger,  more  unwieldy  materials. 

“These  strands,”  Rubens  said,  describing  one 
ofthe  bigger  pieces,  Sen  Change,  “are  moving  diag- 
onally across  the  canvas,  billowing  as  if  blown, 
and  yet,  as  I work  on  this  large  surface  I’m  aware 
of  how  everything  is  held  in  place.  I’m  more 
aware,  working  large,  of  what  it  takes  to  create 
the  feeling  of  movement  and  the  sense  of  the 
unseen  forces  that  cause  it,  realizing  that  this  is 
what  the  pieces  are  really  about.” 

If  fresh,  unseen  forces  are  behind  the  flow  of 
her  new  compositions,  there  is  another  unseen 
force  in  action  here:  the  invisible,  endless  circling 
back  that  pushes  an  artist’s  new  ideas  forward. 
The  wheel  of  the  old  is  always  at  work  in  what 
appears  to  be  a personal  revolution.  A retrospec- 
tive of  Nancy  Rubens’s  art  would  reveal  the 
unique  thread  of  inquiry  that  runs  through  her 
entire  body  of  adult  work. 

At  once  bold  and  shy,  mute  and  acutely  pre- 
cise, her  flat  and  angled  shapes  have  always 
sighed  into  the  picture  plane  and  into  the  sugges- 
tion of  endless  space,  crowding  into  each  other 
and  bumping  away  as  they  rise  on  the  helium  of 
their  own  unbearable  lightness  of  being.  In  Tocca- 
ta (14  by  11  inches,  acrylic  and  collage  on  canvas, 
2003)  or  Ingresso  (14  by  1 1 inches,  acrylic  and  col- 
lage on  canvas,  2002)  the  echoes  of  Rubens’s 
future  work  firmly  resonate  in  the  hide-and-seek 
float  of  printed  papers,  whether  or  not  she  is  even 
aware  of  it. 

Only  now  it’s  as  if  Rubens  has  leapt  back- 
wards from  her  older,  blockier,  civilization-based 
rectangles  with  their  stamps,  labels,  and  engrav- 
ings to  find  their  more  blank-faced  and  tender 
youth.  The  artist,  in  the  middle  of  her  age  and 
experience,  has  cycled  back  to  the  fluid  pre-begin- 
ning of  her  signature  aesthetic  thrust  and  recon- 
nected to  what  Walt  Whitman  calls  the  “Urge 
and  urge  and  urge,  Always  the  procreant  urge  of 
the  world.” 

ELLEN  RAQUEL  LeBOW,  an  artist  affiliated  with  the 
Rice/Polak  Gallery  in  Provincetown,  is  the  arts  editor  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Voice. 


Long  Shadows,  Fox  Island  Marsh,  Wellfleet,  2006,  oil  on  canvas,  30  x 40  inches 
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Un-Lost  m Miami 


MICHELLE  WEINBERG 

by  Mike  Carroll 


REVOLUTION  INSIDE,  2005,  LATEX,  ACRYLIC,  GOUACHE  ON  PAPER,  180  by  90  inches 


“I  needed  to 
make  a living.  In 
Provincetown  we 
seemed  to  live  on  air. 

I remember  wonder- 
ful people  helping 
me  raise  Maximo, 
but  I couldn’t  have 
made  a proper  living. 

Also,  I wanted  to  be 
in  a larger  communi- 
ty of  artists.  In 
Miami  the  commu- 
nity is  active,  but  I 
miss  the  talented 
writers  I knew  in 
Provincetown.” 

Her  current  work 
is  infused  with  more 
industrial  imagery, 
drawn  from  her 
present  surround- 
ings. Language  and 
text  is  present, 
including  more  Latin 
words  and  phrases. 

Everywhere  in  Miami  Beach  are  pilings,  founda- 
tions, demolitions  and  ads,  ads,  ads  for  the  luxu- 
rious lifestyle  that  awaits  you  as  a new  property 
owner  in  the  city  on  the  beach.  It  is  an  easy,  sexy 
place  where  the  streets  are  organized  on  a grid, 
like  New  York.  Like  the  bridges  to  Brooklyn,  three 
bridges  span  Biscayne  Bay  and  run  between 
Miami  Beach,  the  new  Wynwood  Art  District, 
and  the  Design  District  just  to  the  east. 

In  Miami,  English  can  be  heard  less  than  Span- 
ish at  times,  and  the  sultry  combined  Latin,  Euro- 
pean, and  North  American  youth  cultures  create  a 
sense  of  theater  that  seems  more  natural  than  not. 

There  is  a gamey  tension  to  the 
place,  and  a dizziness  that 
comes  with  a combined  self- 
proclaimed  expertise  and  buoy- 
ant optimism  cooked  together 
in  the  Florida  sun.  Everyone  is 
on  the  go.  Mostly  there  is  a 
sense  something  is  happening 
here,  and  that  you  can  have 
something  to  do  with  it. 

There  are  several  small 
museums  in  the  Miami  area, 
as  there  are  throughout  South 
Florida,  but  the  local  art  scene 
is  driven  by  a handful  of  pri- 
vate collectors  who  have  reno- 
vated warehouse  spaces  and 


kept  their  collections  on  display  for  the  general 
public.  These  collections  offer  one  answer  to  the 
questions  raised  when  art  pushes  a space  from 
private  to  public  and  retains  characteristics  of 
both  situations.  Galleries,  museums,  and  artists’ 
studios  are  some  of  the  few  places  where  these 
concepts  collide,  provoking  new  thought.  Art 
spaces,  despite  art’s  function  as  elite  currency, 
have  become  vital  as  places  where  truly  demo- 
cratic value  systems  flourish,  driven  by  a variety  of 
goals  that  do  not  exclude  profit  and  gain,  but 
include  a great  deal  more.  Art  galleries  invite  non- 
buyers to  visit  and  look  at  their  products  without 
implicit  suggestion  to  purchase.  Feedback  is  as 
welcome  as  sales. 

In  Miami  these  collections  occupy  a gap 
between  private  homes  and  art  institutions, 
which  is  also  filled  with  a cascade  of  private  com- 
missions conceived  through  partnerships  with 
architects,  designers,  and  artists  that  are  filling 
the  seemingly  endless  construction  of  the  city’s 
skyline.  This  heady  environment  of  color  and 
chance  seems  perfectly  suited  for  Weinberg’s 
ideas  to  flourish.  I have  seen  her  work  installed 
in  art  fairs,  in  galleries,  and,  recently,  as  a large 
public  project,  an  8-by-28-foot  glass  mosaic 
titled  Paseo,  installed  in  conjunction  with  Art  Basel/ 
Miami  2005. 

Miami’s  best  known  art  event,  Art  Basel 
Miami  Beach  is  a world-class  fair  that  takes  place 


ichelle  Weinberg’s  ties  to 
Provincetown  run  deep.  She 
worked  here  from  1993  to  1998. 
She  was  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts 
-L  V _L  Work  Center  in  1993  and  the 
Visual  Arts  Program  Coordinator  the  following 
year.  Her  son,  Maximo,  was  born  here  in  1994. 
One  of  the  first  artists  asked  to  exhibit  at  the 
then-new  DNA  Gallery,  she  also  showed  work  at 
the  Schoolhouse  Galleries  and  at  the  Hudson  D. 
Walker  Gallery  at  the  Work  Center.  She  pro- 
duced a memorable  piece  called  Instant 
Opera-Playful  Physics,  which  was  shown  at  Berta 
Walker’s  West  Window  Gallery.  However,  Wein- 
berg’s life  began  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Cape. 
She  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  grew  up  in  White 
Plains,  New  York,  and  went  to  school  in  Manhat- 
tan. She  received  her  BFA  from  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts  in  NYC  and  her  MFA  from  the  Tyler 
School  of  Art  in  Philadelphia. 

Since  her  residency  in  Provincetown,  Weinberg 
has  found  roots  on  a new  shore,  Miami.  I wanted 
to  find  out  why  she  had  traveled  from  the  Outer 
Cape  and  what  these  past  eight  years  have  been 
like.  So  I drove  to  Miami  Beach  on  a bright  sunny 
winter  morning  and  found  her  at  her  home  near 
Biscayne  Bay.  A metal  grate  opened  at  her  front 
door,  revealing  a spacious  apartment  reconfigured 
to  become  like  a loft  or  factory— a factory  for  living, 

I thought.  I was  taken  by  how  the  colors,  space, 
light,  furniture,  and  flow  of  the  place  lent  the  expe- 
rience of  being  inside  one  of  the  many  collages  and 
paintings  I have  seen  her  produce  over  the  past 
decade.  I felt  a little  disoriented  from  the 
encounter.  Weinberg  and  I have  worked  together 
on  some  projects  and  exhibitions  in  Provincetown, 
so  it  was  natural  to  start  my  questions  there.  I 
asked  her  about  the  experience  of  leaving  Province- 
town,  and  what  her  life  had  been  like  since  then. 


/ / 
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each  December.  Modeled  after  the  Art  Basel  fair 
in  Sv  nd,  it  was  conceived  in  2001  as  a city- 
designed  to  include  the  area’s  muse- 
les,  and  collections.  The  2002  fair 
: approximately  30,000  visitors  from 
;nd  the  world.  Each  year  the  show  has  exceed- 
ed its  prior  performance,  with  crowds  this  year 
reaching  as  many  as  40,000  visitors.  During  the 
fair,  air  traffic  is  backed  up  as  private  jets  fly  col- 
lectors in  for  private  viewings.  Buses  take  visitors 
from  the  main  fair  to  Wynwood  and  a wash  of 
special  installations,  satellite  fairs,  and  events 
thrown  by  the  local  arts  community  in  galleries 
and  other  art  spaces. 

During  her  first  years  in  Miami,  Michelle 
returned  frequently  to  New  York  and  Boston.  She 
continues  to  teach,  specializing  in  art  programs 
for  high  school  students.  She  tells  me,  “If  I was 
never  able  to  make  art  again  I would  continue  this 
work,  which  focuses  on  the  ability  of  kids  to  com- 
municate effectively  in  family  systems,  and  for  the 
whole  family  to  recognize  how  important  that  is.” 
Her  pictures  address  these  issues,  depicting  effec- 
tive systems  for  looking,  thinking,  and  living. 
Michelle  also  writes  about  art,  contributing 
columns  to  the  Miami  New  Times  and  SunPost. 

When  I first  encountered  Weinberg’s  work,  it 
was  in  a small  gallery  in  Provincetown.  I saw  a large 
wall-sized  unstretched  canvas  depicting  a domestic 
scene— a kitchen  I think,  with  a bottle  of  bleach. 
Parts  of  me  responded  to  her  distinct  way  of  think- 
ing about  pictures.  The  paint  was  applied  skillfully 
but  in  an  apparently  workmanlike  manner.  Noth- 
ing was  extra,  but  nothing  was  missing  in  its  result. 
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MIKE  CARROLL,  an  artist  who  lives  and  works  in 
Provincetown , is  the  owner/director  of  the  School  house 
Gallery. 


Weinberg’s  work,  never  sentimental  or  cynical, 
can  be  cryptic.  She  never  dips  into  kitsch,  but 
sometimes  flirts  with  it.  Her  choice  to  use  collage 
as  a medium  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  giving 
new  life  to  discarded  objects,  so  she  avoids  the 
relative  moralities  that  can  grow  from  that. 
Instead,  the  work  exudes  a confidence  born  from 
the  sense  that  she  has  found  the  best  use  for  her 
materials  that  they  will  ever  have.  One  feels  that 
the  decisions  she  makes  within  the  picture  are 
fast,  and  completely  correct. 

She  makes  flat  areas  and  shapes  that  can  be 
dynamic,  poetic,  political,  and  humorous.  She  is 
drawn  to  abstract  spaces,  nonluminous  and  off- 
kilter,  where  she  uses  hyper-real  visuals  like  an 


abstract  painter  uses  mark  and  tone.  Favorite  sub- 
jects include  furniture;  language;  words  in  thought 
balloons;  chains  of  flowers;  signs;  modernist 
shapes  like  curves,  arrows,  and  bubbles;  and  lines 
that  subtly  define  an  inside  from  an  apparently 
endless  outside  space,  her  homage  to  the  impossi- 
ble landscape.  The  combination  of  skillful  intellect 
and  joyful  expression  is  the  heart  of  Weinberg’s  tal- 
ent. Found  paper  images  and  colors  offer  her  a 
comprehensive  visual  language  from  which  she  can 
approach  any  subject.  By  choosing  existing  materi- 
als and  painting  unspectacular  environments  (like 
roadside  billboards)  she  engages  us  with  the  famil- 
iar. “Some  of  the  collages  are  instructional  dia- 
grams for  inhabiting  esoteric  or  ambiguous  states 
of  being,”  she  says.  “Others  are  fables  of  social 
life— consumer  obsessions,  love  and  sex,  nature, 
technology,  laundry,  poetry,  theater,  and  garbage. 
Occasionally,  autobiographical  events  seep  in;  this 
adds  an  element  of  realism.  Each  work  is  a page 
from  an  endless  manuscript,  a stage  set  from  an 
opera,  or  a still  frame  from  an  animation.” 

These  specific  visual  elements  are  used  in 
clever  interaction  to  create  a powerful  sense  of 
place  and  time.  Weinberg’s  work  has  a way  of 
causing  the  viewer  to  seem  to  remember  the  pres- 
ent; to  be  an  involved  witness.  Suddenly,  we  are 
part  of  the  theater  of  experience  that  is  enacted 
upon  looking  at  her  images.  Sometimes  she  will 
place  a directional  arrow  or  chain  of  flowers  in 
the  exact  spot  that  so  many  others  would  paint 
around  in  order  to  create  a more  complex  and 
self-aggrandizing  solution.  I love  this  and  it  makes 
me  laugh,  as  it  has  the  same  effect  as  someone 
giving  you  much  simpler  driving  directions  to  your 
destination.  It’s  like  getting  un-lost. 

I still  remember  that  bottle  of  bleach  in  the 
kitchen  image.  The  very  ordinariness  of  the 
scene  depicted  was  invigorating.  But  Weinberg 
does  not  preach  that  art  need  be  about  the 
everyday,  instead  proving  that  the  mundane  can 
include,  encompass,  and  inspire  grand  design 
and  high  opera. 
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Ellen  LeBow’s  deep  dis- 
embodied voice  can 
fool  those  who  don’t 
know  better:  needing 
directions  during  a 
sudden  January  squall  as  I edged 
toward  her  apartment  in  a ram- 
bling house  on  Wellfleet’s  Main 
Street,  she  took  my  call  in  her 
musical  baritone.  Could  I please 
speak  to  Ellen?  However,  while 
the  voice  may  fool  you  at  times, 

LeBow’s  work— the  distinctive 
style  and  grace  of  her  drawings— 
is  unmistakable. 

The  last  time  LeBow  and  I met 
professionally  was  two  and  a half 
decades  ago:  I was  the  summer 
arts  reporter  for  the  Provincetown 
Advocate,  writing  about  the  young 
artists  and  craftspeople  who  were  starting  to  make 
Wellfleet  their  home.  LeBow’s  sunny  studio  apart- 
ment, a jumble  with  plants,  candles,  and  small 
shrines,  was  on  Commercial  Street  across  from  the 
Lobster  Hut,  less  than  a mile  from  where  she  is 
today.  LeBow  was  creating  cocoa-colored, 
unglazed  clay  whistles  sized  to  fit  comfortably  into 
the  palm  of  a hand.  Two  of  the  four  I bought  were 
inspired  by  Inuit  fetish  sculpture  and  pre- 
Columbian  whistles  thought  to  house  the  voice  of 
a spirit.  My  favorite  is  a Minoan-like  fertility  god- 
dess with  protruding  belly  and  breasts:  whistle  into 
a nipple  and  you  hear  a definitive  call.  For  LeBow 
the  vocabulary  of  non-Western  imagery  has  served 
as  a starting  point,  never  a destination. 

Very  soon  after  her  move  to  Wellfleet  in  the 
mid-1970s,  she  started  to  travel,  figuring  out 
“how  to  make  a living  at  the  same  time.  The  trav- 
eling changed  my  life,  and  the  way  I look  at  art.  In 
those  days,  you  could  take  a thousand  dollars 
and  travel  for  three  months.  I would  always  come 
back  to  Wellfleet.” 

Although  today  her  living  room-cum-kitchen- 
cum-storage  space  on  Main  Street  is  much  larger, 
at  home  LeBow  is  still  surrounded  by  art  she  has 
collected  in  her  travels,  including  a seven-foot-tall 
iron  parrot  cage  found  at  the  Wellfleet  dump, 
which  she  turned  into  an  impromptu  “shrine  for 
visionary  artists.”  LeBow’s  own  strikingly  elegant 
black-and-white  drawings,  resting  on  tables  and 
propped  up  against  furniture,  sit  comfortably 
with  Afro-Caribbean  pieces. 

A four-paneled  drawing  of  cormorants  by 
Provincetown ’s  Pat  de  Groot  alludes  to  a shared 
love  of  line,  the  tactile  allure  of  black  and  white. 
The  de  Groot  is  also  a reminder  of  LeBow’s  roots 
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in  the  community  of  Lower  Cape  artists.  It’s  been 
a long  journey  since  she  first  made  her  way  to  the 
Cape,  a refugee  from  City  Island  (the  part  of  the 
Bronx  that  is  on  the  water)  and  the  New  York  Stu- 
dio School,  run  by  students  of  Hans  Hofmann. 
She  describes  her  training  there  as  thorough  (the 
“reading,  writing,  and  ‘rithmetic  of  art”)  but  still 
recoils  at  what  she  thought  of  as  rigidity,  an 
“agenda”  about  what  art  is  and  is  not. 

Over  the  years,  LeBow  has  traveled  widely,  to 
Europe,  India,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Ireland,  Jamaica, 
and  Cuba;  she  lived  and  worked  as  an  artist  in 
Havana,  invited  to  do  a solo  show  there  when 
doing  so  was  risky  for 
Americans.  She  exhibited 
large-scale  color  portraits 
of  people  she  met,  some 
unframed  and  just  tacked 
onto  wood.  “I  could  bring 
a box  of  oil  paint  sticks 
and  a roll  of  the  fiberglass 
paper  I was  using  then.  I 
couldn’t  bring  wooden 
stretchers  or  do  sculpture: 

I had  to  be  able  to  move 
around  easily,”  she  says. 

Today  she  is  wholly 
committed  to  the  people 
and  culture  of  Haiti.  A dis- 
covery of  Haitian  art,  which 
she  describes  as  “outsider” 
and  “unschooled,”  a 
potent  blending  of  images 
including  Voodoo  and 
Christian  ritual,  led  the 
way.  Her  first  trip  was  in  the 


mid-1980s,  shortly  before  the  coup  deposing 
“Baby  Doc”  Duvalier.  Traveling  with  fellow  artist 
Ruth  Montgomery,  she  went  everywhere,  living  the 
confusing  class  contradiction  that  is  Haiti:  “One 
day  I am  in  Cite  Soleil— the  slums— and  the  next  I 
am  at  a party  thrown  by  Duvalier.  I left  there  kind 
of  a wreck,  being  really  attached.  Ifyou  don’t  know 
what  you’re  doing,  you  just  kind  of  get  taken  by 
people  into  their  world.” 

She  went  back  for  the  first  democratic  elections 
in  1 990,  traveling  as  a journalist  with  Seth  Rolbein, 
now  the  editor  of  the  Cape  Cod  Voice  as  well  as  her 
husband,  and  Tom  Cronin,  an  international 
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observer  from  the  Cape.  She  remembers  the  expec- 
tation of  change  as  a “wild  force.’’  Two  years  later, 
she  v\  as  encouraged  to  return  by  a woman  who 
crs  a progressive  school  on  the  remote  Hait- 
ian island  of  Lagonav.  For  eight  years  LeBow  has 
been  spending  months  at  a time  on  the  island, 
teaching  art  at  an  affiliated  school  she  herself  start- 
ed. LeBow’s  students  are  mostly  adults,  mothers 
supporting  children.  Rather  than  thinking  of  herself 
as  an  “art”  teacher,  LeBow  defines  her  role  more 
broadly;  she  has  created  an  arts-based  economic 
development  initiative  in  partnership  with  Lisa 
Brown,  a Wellfleet  teacher  and  musician,  and 
other  members  of  the  village  community. 

Just  about  the  time  Wellfleet’s  lilacs  start  to 
bud,  LeBow  returns  home  with  studies  she’s  devel- 
oped during  her  time  in  Haiti,  to  be  incorporated 
into  completed  work  back  in  the  studio.  Her  recent 


pieces  have  grown  into  a suite  of  elaborately 
detailed,  rhythmic  black-and-white  drawings  with 
the  fluidity  of  brushwork.  Black  ink  is  layered  on 
sections  of  white  clayboard.  These  surface  areas 
are  scratched  through,  generating  a profusion  of 
shapes  and  patterns,  in  an  original  technique 
resembling  drypoint  etching.  LeBow  describes  the 
process  as  a kind  of  “double  drawing,”  the  brush- 
ing of  black  on  white,  then  the  scratching  through. 

The  resulting  explosions  of  overlapping  line 
and  texture  suggest  Matisse’s  Odalisque  series.  In 
LeBow’s  Women  Waiting,  what  could  be  three 
young  sisters,  or  the  three  graces,  lean  into  each 
other’s  torsos,  languid  black  arms  extending 
across  dress  patterns,  which  read  as  fields  of  blos- 
soms. In  Woman  Combing  Hair,  a mother,  her  sim- 
ple dress  adorned  with  peacocks,  attempts  to 
tame  her  daughter’s  unruly  hair.  LeBow  also  cred- 


its Gauguin  as  an  influence:  “The  recent  Gauguin 
show  in  Boston  had  a much  more  potent  effect 
on  my  compositional  choices,  and  gave  me  a kind 
of  artistic  ‘permission’  to  do  intimate  imagery 
based  on  where  I go  in  Haiti.”  The  work  Haiti 
inspires  in  LeBow  is  always  tinged  with  a human- 
itarian sensibility:  these  portraits  bestow  dignity 
and  grace  on  individuals  whose  lives  are  in  peril. 

The  triptych  Death  of  Madame  Fadayel  brings 
medieval  Christian  iconography  together  with 
Caribbean  ritual  and  art,  as  well  as  the  Mexican 
tradition  of  surrounding  portraits  of  dead  children 
with  flowers.  LeBow  pays  tribute  to  Madame 
Fadayel,  an  older  woman  she  knew  on  the  island, 
by  bedding  her  down  in  daylilies,  a flower  unknown 
in  Haiti.  The  use  of  lilies  at  funerals  symbolizes  the 
restoration  of  innocence  and  purity  after  death.  In 
Western  art,  lilies,  a frequent  motif  in  LeBow’s 
work,  generally  connote  purity  and  chastity.  The 
horizontal  corpse  of  Madame  Fadayel  is  surround- 
ed by  other  symbolic  elements  unknown  in  Haiti, 
including  monkeys,  from  Fadayel’s  own  African- 
based  stories.  The  Voodoo  goddess  Erzulie  hovers 
in  the  center,  a black  Madonna,  bestowing  bless- 
ings. LeBow  signs  each  drawing  with  a hieroglyph- 
ic rendering  of  the  letters  “LNLBO,”  a “phonetic” 
rendering  of  her  name. 

To  explain  her  profound  connection  to  Haiti, 
LeBow  quotes  lines  attributed  to  the  poet  Wen- 
dell Barry:  “I  work  to  restore  a ruined  place,  so 
that  no  life  will  be  held  hostage  to  my  comfort.” 
Quickly,  she  adds,  “I  can’t  say  I go  there  for  that 
lofty  a reason.  I have  never  felt  such  a deep  love, 
or  hate  in  me,  that  Haiti  brings  out.  The  projects 
that  we  are  doing,  I hope,  are  helping  people. 
Haitians  deserve  an  opportunity,  and  we  deserve 
the  community,  the  endurance,  and  the  deep  life 
spirit  that  they  have. 

“It’s  also  like  cheating  life,  as  if  I’m  granted 
two  lives  in  one  lifetime.  My  life  there  could  not  be 
more  different  than  my  life  here.  I don’t  know  why 
I am  compelled  by  this  country  any  more  than 
any  other,  except  for  this  intensity  of  love— and 
hate— I feel  there.” 

Our  conversation  ends  with  LeBow  reflecting 
about  her  artistic  roots  in  Wellfleet  and  the  Lower 
Cape.  For  nineteen  years  she  has  been  represented 
by  Provincetown’s  Rice/Polak  Gallery,  and  will  be 
a featured  artist  there  July  28-August  10  (images 
of  LeBow’s  work  are  on  the  Rice/Polak  Web  site). 
She  also  writes  about  Cape  artists  for  the  Cape  Cod 
Voice.  “Even  though  I got  here  almost  by  default,” 
she  says,  “I  do  feel  I am  part  of  the  history  of  Cape 
art,  simply  by  working  here  this  long.  It  feels 
good.”  And,  however  serendipitous,  she  adds  with 
a twinkle  in  her  deep  brown  eyes,  “I  did  start  out 
at  an  art  school  taught  by  Hofmann  students.” 

SUSAN  RAND  BROWN  interviewed  the  painter  Lillian 
Orlowsky  for  the  2004/05  issue  of  Provincetown 
Arts.  A native  New  Yorker  now  living  and  teaching  in 
Connecticut  for  most  of  the  year,  Brown  began  writing 
about  the  arts  in  the  late  ’70s,  and  is  an  arts  correspon- 
dent for  the  Provincetown  Banner.  She  has  spent  sum- 
mers in  her  family’s  Provincetown  home  for  over  four 
decades. 
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Dan  Rune 


THE  SURPRISE  FACTOR 

by  Deborah  Minsky 


During  a few  weeks  in  August, 

Dan  Rupe’s  Provincetown  stu- 
dio is  the  sidewalk.  He  works 
rapidly,  seeking  to  complete  a 
new  piece  every  day.  His  spon- 
taneity shows  in  the  wet  textures  of  his 
paint,  the  gestures  quick  and  expansive  as 
his  personality.  He  can  be  spotted  before 
a cottage  or  garden,  poised  at  his  easel, 
oblivious  to  the  harried  pace  of  passing 
tourists.  Wearing  his  signature  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  he  stays  intent  on 
painting  the  subject  in  front  of  him. 

Blue  Awning  and  Monument,  painted  last 
summer,  is  typical  of  Rupe’s  casual  immedi- 
acy. His  forms  are  deceptively  simple.  The 
Pilgrim  Monument,  the  town’s  iconic  tower, 
rivets  the  viewer’s  attention,  golden  against 
the  blue  sky.  His  extreme  colors  bounce  off 
the  canvas,  suggesting  the  melting  heat  of 
summer.  But  if  this  is  August,  why  are  the 
trees  portrayed  as  leafless,  simply  as  stark  limbs, 
and  why  is  the  restaurant  with  a blue  awning 
empty  of  people? 

This  dark  niche  in  Rupe’s  psyche  recurs  in  Fire 
Station  and  Monument.  The  firehouse  and  next- 
door  pharmacy  are  a comfortable  downtown 
duo.  By  over-painting  a ground  of  alizarin  crim- 
son with  lateral  strokes  of  hospital  white,  Rupe 
reveals  the  glimmering  optimism  of  a summer’s 
day.  However,  his  blues  are  so  rich  as  to  border 
on  deep  purple.  Shadows  obscure  the  entrance 
below  the  pharmacy’s  sign,  “Adam’s,”  invoking  or 
gathering  a certain  gloom. 

Rupe  is  candid,  charmingly  forthright,  and  not 
at  all  shy  about  sharing  personal  details.  When  he 
works,  he  said,  “I  am  very  emotional,  hyper.  I work 
very  rapidly,  letting  my  painting  be  instinctive;  but 
I am  calculating,  I have  an  idea  where  I’m  going- 
then  I’m  always  surprised  by  how  it  turns  out.”  He 
describes  what  he’s  after  as  “the  surprise  factor.” 
He  was  born  to  a midwestern  Mennonite 
family.  His  father  was  a surgeon  with  a demand- 
ing medical  practice,  yet  he  encouraged  Rupe’s 
early  interest  in  art  by  providing  him  with  private 
lessons  from  a local  artist.  Rupe  went  on  to 
Michigan’s  Interlochen  Arts  Academy,  the 
Kansas  City  Arts  Institute,  and  later  to  the  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  for  exten- 
sive formal  training.  Painting  offered  Rupe  a way 
of  coping  with  the  constraint  in  a religious  family 
that  never  considered  their  son  might  be  homo- 
sexual. Rupe  finally  announced  his  preference  to 
stop  his  father’s  comments— “Oh,  the  girl  you 
will  marry  will  make  you  a good  father!”  That 
was  not  his  reality. 


FIRE  STATION  AND  MONUMENT.  2005,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  22  by  24  inches  private  collection 


While  living  like  a latter-day  nomad,  shunting 
between  Boston  and  Los  Angeles,  Rupe  became 
stricken  with  multiple  sclerosis.  He  actually  burst 
into  laughter  upon  seeing  the  MRI  report  verifying 
his  illness.  His  physician  chided  him  that  this  was 
serious  business.  Rupe  replied  that  at  least  now 
he  knew  what  he  had— “For  years  I thought  I was 
going  crazy!”  He  had  almost  lost  himself— and  his 
life— in  drugs  and  alcohol,  but  checked  into  a 
treatment  center.  “When  I got  sober,  I realized  I 
had  no  secrets.  I am  a good  example  of  a bad 
example,  and  I am  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.”  His  MS  went  into  remission. 

Currently  his  home  is  in  Hudson,  New  York,  a 
burgeoning  artists’  colony.  Rupe  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  painful  irony  that  his  mother’s 
passing  allowed  him  to  purchase  the  house:  “I 
call  it  the  House  of  Doris,  after  my  mother.  This 
house  could  be  the  quintessential  last  property  I 
buy.  I’m  fifty-four;  I think  I have  thirty  more  years. 
I’ll  surprise  myself  if  I live  to  be  older. 

“I’m  curious  to  see  where  my  work  takes  me.  I 
want  to  paint  interiors.  The  work  I am  doing  on 
the  house  will  lead  me  to  do  more  rooms,  paint- 
ings of  windows.  It  is  time  to  reexplore  things  I 
explored  earlier  in  my  life  but  have  not  since  the 
’70s  and  ’80s  when  I was  doing  still  life.  I learned 
to  paint  through  still  life  and  portraits,  and  I will 
always  do  them.” 

Rupe’s  work  can  be  seen  as  a psychological 
autobiography.  His  ebullience  is  shadowed  with 
planes  of  regret.  He  makes  a direct  correlation 
between  what  he  sees  on  location,  what  he 
expresses  in  his  paintings,  and  how  he  feels 
emotionally:  “Now  my  work  is  optimistic  and 


beautiful— I feel  good  when  I look  at  it.  I have 
done  work  that  leaves  me  very  depressed. 
Depression,  for  me,  is  a luxury.  I’ve  been  in  that 
place.  I want  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  be 
excited— look  at  the  sky,  be  thankful  I am  alive. 
I don’t  want  to  feel  bad  about  myself.  I want  to 
make  a difference.” 

The  cheerful  Rupe  returns  to  Provincetown 
this  August  for  an  exhibition  of  his  recent  work  at 
the  Ernden  Fine  Art  Gallery. 

DEBORAH  MINSKY,  a writer  and  educator  for  twenty- 
two  years,  has  lived  in  many  places  around  the  country, 
always  thinking  of  Provincetown  as  home.  Now  she  and 
her  husband  are  residing  here  year-round. 


The  great  artists  of  the  world  are  never  puritans , 
and  seldom  even  ordinarily  respectable.” 


— Henry  Mencken 

The  artists  in  the  Harperspace  Family 
are  every  bit  as  interesting  as  their  art 
— come  visit  us. 


HARPERSPACE  GALLERY 

“A  FAMILY  AFFAIR” 

95  Commercial  St..  P.O.  Box  1467.  Wellfleet,  MA.  02667 
(508)  349-0388  www.harperspacegallery.com 
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and  Sarah  Lutz 


by  Charlet  Davenport 


SARAH  LUTZ,  MOLLUSK,  2005,  OIL  ON  LINEN,  28  by  24  inches 


■ ■I  he  poet  Wallace  Stevens  was  aware  of 

■ I * how  art  could  organize  and  focus  all  of 

nature.  In  “Anecdote  of  the  Jar,” 

Stevens  writes  that  an  emptyjar,  placed 

on  a hill  in  Tennessee,  could  take 
“dominion  everywhere,”  making  the  “slovenly 
wilderness  / Surround  the  hill.”  A few  years  ago,  at 
an  antique  shop  in  Vermont,  Sally  Lutz  picked  up 
a wooden  stand— something  of  a shelf,  not  a stool 
or  pedestal,  probably  used  as  a plant  stand.  It  was 
a simple  form  with  good  proportions  that  showed 
its  age  through  chipping  blue-green  paint  exposing 
a solid  oak  core.  Lutz  asked  the  question:  “Does  it 
need  restoration  or  is  it  best  left  as  it  is?” 

In  my  interview  with  Lutz  at  her  home  in  Ver- 
mont, she  described  finding  the  stand,  and  talked 
more  about  her  art  and  family.  Her  father,  a Ver- 
mont builder,  made  many  things  before  he  fell  ill 
and  lost  his  ability  to  communicate.  He  saw  the 
stand,  placed  on  a counter  beside  her  easel  in  her 
studio,  and  declared  that  it  was  beautiful  in  itself. 
Sally  showed  the  artifact  to  a friend  who  was  an 
artist,  and  the  woman’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I 
too  had  an  emotional  reaction,  but  for  me  the 
reason  is  blurred.  I am  uncertain  if  it  is  Sally’s  por- 
trayals of  the  old  stand  on  canvas  that  have  cre- 
ated this  mystique  or  if  the  object  itself  possesses 
qualities  that  evoke  such  tender  awe. 

Lutz’s  studio  contains  shelves  full  of  found 
forms,  which  have  traveled  with  her  from  her 
homes  in  Vermont,  Guatemala,  Truro,  and  other 
places  she  has  visited.  Her  paintings  bespeak  the 
aura  of  the  objects,  turning  upon  or  surrounding 
them.  The  chipped  paint,  revealing  the  substance 
it  concealed,  reminded  her  of  her  aged  parents. 
But  she  makes  clear  that  the  rustic  stand, 
although  necessary  for  her  painting,  does  not 
have  a conscious  metaphorical  meaning.  “They 
are  not  symbolic,”  she  says,  in  an  effort  to  sepa- 
rate herself  from  the  meaning  of  these  objects. 
“They  are  iconographic,  objects  of  devotion.” 

In  her  recent  exhibition  entitled  Traveler  at  the 
Bromfield  Gallery  in  Boston,  the  little  stand 
appears  as  a sort  of  loci,  like  the  objects  that 
nomadic  people  carried  with  them  and  placed  in 
the  midst  of  encampments.  Traveler  I is  a ghost- 
like portrait  of  her  father  appearing  in  a doorway. 
The  stand  appears  in  this  picture  twice,  centered  in 
the  canvas  and  reflected  in  a mirror.  The  portrait  of 
her  father  is  based  on  a faded  photograph.  Other 
pieces  in  the  series  also  include  the  stand,  placed 
front  and  center  in  landscapes.  Paradoxically,  Sally 
tells  me,  “I  am  not  attracted  to  landscapes.” 

How  Could  They  Have  Known?  is  a double  portrait 
of  her  parents,  appearing  diminutive;  they  are  pic- 
tured as  one-fifth  the  height  of  the  stand  beside 
them,  and  are  almost  lost  in  a rural  Vermont  scene. 
The  view,  explains  Sally,  is  from  a photograph  in  a 


“glossy  coffee-table  book” 
and  meant  as  a stereo- 
type. The  landscape  in 
another  painting  in  the 
series  portrays  Tuscan 
fields.  It  is  consciously 
painted  to  exaggerate  an 
early  Renaissance  style. 

She  explains,  “The  land- 
scapes are  not  authentic, 
since  I do  not  paint  from 
landscape— I work  from 
snapshots.” 

In  another  painting, 
the  setting  is  New 
Mexico,  obviously  mock- 
ing Georgia  O’Keeffe. 

Lutz  declares,  “I  do  not 
like  O’Keeffe  landscapes 
either.”  Her  personal  favorite  recalls  the  land- 
scape of  Guatemala,  where  she  lived  with  her 
family  for  several  years.  In  all  of  these  pictures  the 
horizon  is  low  and  the  skies  are  immensely 
important.  The  stand  and  the  sky  become  the 
constants.  The  “picturesque”  elements  are  vari- 
ables and  incidental. 

If  Sally  creates  from  memory,  the  work  of 
Sally’s  daughter,  Sarah  Lutz,  is  rooted  in  present 
experience.  Sarah’s  home-based  studio,  just  off 
Greenwich  Avenue  in  New  York  City,  reminds  me 


of  her  mother’s  home-based  studio  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  Both  sun-filled  rooms 
have  shelves  full  of  objects.  In  Sarah’s  studio, 
many  of  these  objects  are  spherical,  natural  seed- 
pod  forms.  They  appear  composed,  carefully  set 
upon  their  shelves,  and  some  have  been  placed  in 
front  of  paintings,  each  object  mimicking  the 
painted  image  of  itself  or  a similar  form. 

One  of  the  first  things  I notice  in  Sarah’s  stu- 
dio is  the  artful  arrangement  ofthe  paint  tubes  on 
her  worktable;  they  are  lined  up  as  if  for  a still  life. 


SALLY  LUTZ,  TRAVELER  #1:  HOW  COULD  THEY  HAVE  KNOWN?,  2005,  OIL  ON  LINEN,  27  by  33  inches 
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She  explains  she  is  “in  love”  with  paint,  as  she 
touches  the  spiky  points  of  bright  pink  oil  paint 
on  a new  painting.  “See?”  she  says.  “This  hap- 
pened as  I pulled  the  brush  away— it  is  perfect, 
more  like  the  points  on  the  seed  pods  and  the 
sea  urchin  than  anything  I could  deliberately  have 
created.” 

Sarah  continues  to  discuss  her  technique, 
describing  some  of  her  recent  experiments  with 
cake-decorating  tools.  She  devises  new  ways  of 
applying  paint,  invents  glazing  techniques,  and 
searches  for  other  imaginative  methods— always 
seeking  alternative  possibilities  in  the  paint  as  she 
lays  it  on  the  canvas.  Paint  is  her  subject  and 
source,  not  merely  her  medium. 

Her  recent  exhibition,  shared  with  her  mother 
at  the  Bromfield  Gallery,  is  titled  Congeries.  She 
defines  the  word  as  “a  collection  of  particles  or 
bodies  into  one  mass,  a heap,  an  aggregation.” 
This  description  reveals  something  about  the 
physical  process  of  her  painting,  and  also  about 
the  subject  of  her  painting.  She  paints  on  thick 
wooden  blocks  made  for  her  by  her  husband, 
John.  These  blocks  are  usually  square,  often  ten 
inches  by  ten  inches.  In  their  compact  solidity  they 
become  both  painting  and  object,  and  I am 
reminded  of  her  mother’s  distinction— “icono- 
graphic,  not  symbolic”— as  I look  at  them.  “Icono- 
graphic”  seems  the  popular  term  used  by  artists 
today  who  struggle  with  abstraction  as  a means  to 
avoid  reducing  the  image  to  mere  narrative. 

Sarah  admits  she  has  trouble  with  titles.  She 
avoids  references  to  literal  forms  such  as  the  scal- 
lop shell  I see  in  her  studio.  Some  vague  flower 
shapes  seem  present  in  her  mostly  abstract  sur- 
faces. She  concedes  she  is  prejudiced  against  the 
term  “still  life,”  an  attitude  picked  up  during 
her  education  in  the  eighties,  when  still  life  was  gen- 
erally dismissed.  Minimalism,  Conceptual  art,  and 
abstraction  were  considered  to  be  the  modes  of 
serious  painters.  Yet  as  we  talk  she  lets  it  be  known 
that  she  loves  Dutch  still  life.  In  her  personal  collec- 
tion I have  seen  a Philip  Guston,  certainly  a master 
of  contemporary  vitality  in  “still  life.” 

The  shelf-like  arrangement  in  the  Guston  is 
similar  to  that  in  Sarah’s  compositions.  The  shelf 
is  an  important  device  in  her  studio  space  and  in 
her  paintings.  In  many  of  her  paintings,  the  lus- 
cious piles  of  paint  are  centered  in  the  picture, 
with  the  shelf  line  creating  a horizon  in  the  back- 
ground. The  glazed  surfaces  of  the  background 
are  often  reminiscent  of  the  skies  in  her  mother’s 
Traveler  series. 

Although  each  artist  possesses  the  unique 
sensibility  that  separates  one  generation  from 
another,  there  is  a kindred  resonance  between 
Sally  and  Sarah  Lutz.  One  senses  this  especially 
when  their  works  are  seen  side  by  side  in  the  same 
exhibition  space.  Both  artists  focus  on  a center, 

I and  use  the  surrounding  paint  to  create  an  infi- 
nite field,  often  blue,  which  places  their  forms 
and  ideas  into  an  expanding  and  endless  space. 

CHARLET  DAVENPORT  is  a painter  and  installation 
artist  who  lives  in  Woodstock,  Vermont.  She  writes  for 
Art  New  England  and  is  the  founding  director  of 
Sculpture  Fest,  an  annual  outdoor  sculpture  exhibition 
in  Woodstock. 


Richard 

Pepitone 

THE  CEREMONIAL 
IMPULSE 

by  Christopher  Busa 


A dozen  years  ago,  Berta  Walker— a 
prominent  local  art  dealer  and  gallery 
owner— gave  the  town  of  Province- 
town  a gift,  a grouping  of  bronze  oars, 
titled  Homage  to  the  Fisherman,  fash- 
ioned by  the  veteran  sculptor  Richard  Pepitone. 
These  ten-foot-tall  pieces  are  installed  at  Waterside 
Park,  fronting  the  harbor  and  MacMillan  Wharf. 
Rather  than  dip  into  the  humble  medium  of  water, 
these  oars  reach  skyward,  with  wind  activating 
their  aspiration  to  commemorate  the  fishing  crews 
lost  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the  past. 

In  the  spring  of  1994,  Pepitone  had  found 
three  old  wooden  oars  in  a pile  of  rubbish  on  a 
sidewalk.  Damaged,  no  two  a pair,  they  were  use- 
less to  row  a boat  along  a steady  course.  He 
remembered  a saying  fishermen  sometimes 
employed  to  describe  a person  who  went  around 
in  circles  when  he  really  wished  to  travel  in  a 
straight  line;  locals  remarked,  “That  person  does- 
n’t have  both  oars  in  the  water!” 

Pepitone  was  intrigued.  He  took  the  oars  back 
to  his  studio,  where  he  placed  them  against  an 
outside  wall.  Each  oar  was  a different  height. 
Here,  they  remained  for  weeks  before  he  began  to 
carve  the  paddle  part  of  each  oar,  turning  the  flat 
areas  into  the  oval  of  a human  face  and  making 
each  look  individually  unique. 

“Homage  to  the  Fisherman  is  about  the  family,”  he 
said  with  uncharacteristic  certainty.  “The  woman 
looks  out  to  sea  like  a wife  waiting  for  the  husband 
to  come  home  from  his  voyage.  The  smaller  figures 
are  like  their  children.”  Here,  the  absent  fisherman 
is  honored.  One  is  reminded  of  the  so-called 
“widow’s  walk,”  an  architectural  feature  of 
Provincetown  houses  once  owned  by  fishing  cap- 
tains. On  a porch  perched  on  the  roof  ofthe  house, 
the  wife  paced,  watching  for  the  mast  on  the  hori- 
zon that  signaled  the  return  of  her  husband’s  ship. 

The  human  form,  male  or  female,  has  been  the 
most  consistent  element  in  the  artist’s  imagery 
since  he  began  his  career.  I recall  an  early  stone 
piece  called  Cozy  Toes,  in  which  the  figure  bent 
from  the  waist  to  view  its  feet,  and  the  feet  have 
abbreviated  toes  as  if  they  were  a little  squashed, 
perhaps  too  cozy  from  years  of  wearing  tight  shoes 
that  prevented  normal  growth.  Now  their  defor- 
mity, suffering,  and  beauty  was  exposed. 

If  we  turn  to  the  sculptures  Pepitone  did  for  a 
considerable  time  in  resins  and  plastics,  twenty 
years  of  formative  work,  we  encounter  his  compli- 
cated process  of  preparation,  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  actual  mold  of  a real  person. 


MEDITATION  VESSEL , ANTIQUE  HOT  WATER  HEATER  AND 
BRONZE,  50  INCHES  TALL  BY  14  INCHES  DIAMETER 

Here,  I must  make  a confession.  I once  modeled 
for  Pepitone  when  he  did  one  of  his  rare  male  tor- 
sos. Pepitone  had  a natural  interest  in  the  human 
form— the  porcelain  smoothness  of  the  female 
form  and  the  turbulence  of  male  musculature— 
and  he  asked  me  to  model  during  my  days  when  I 
was  a professional  athlete.  Pepitone  at  this  time 
was  making  molds  from  life,  but  male  models  had 
too  much  hair,  causing  great  discomfort  when  the 
plaster  molds  were  removed.  I remember  the  tor- 
ture when  hair  was  ripped  from  my  chest  as  the 
plaster  cast,  once  it  had  dried,  was  being  removed. 
Pepitone  was  ready  with  a pair  of  scissors  to  ease 
the  pain,  cutting  some  ofthe  hairs,  but  he  missed 
a few  and  the  ripping  pain  of  every  single  one 
remains  in  my  memory.  I did  this  for  art,  and  left 
the  experience  with  a much  greater  respect  for  the 
dedication— and  discomfort— requisite  in  the  work 
of  models,  male  and  female. 

In  the  next  phase  of  his  work,  Pepitone  made 
the  positive  part  into  its  negative  opposite.  One 
learns  from  inkblots  that  when  an  irregular  shape 
is  flopped,  the  image  becomes  beautiful  via  the 
dynamic  reversal  of  its  symmetry.  Rorschach 
invented  a way  to  replicate  a “mess”  and  analyze 
the  minds  of  those  who  gazed  into  ugliness  made 
beautifully  balanced  by  the  bilateral  flop  of  an 
ordinary  inkblot. 

Molds,  like  photographic  negatives,  convert 
the  actual  into  an  apparent  opposite.  Pepitone  not 
only  reversed  concave  and  convex  into  something 
natural  and  presentable,  but  he  doubled  the  figure, 
divided  it  in  half,  and  presented  the  left  as  the  mir- 
ror image  of  the  right.  You  can  see  two  eyes 
arranged  side  by  side  as  if  connected,  but  also  split 
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Portrait  of  John  Henry 
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vertically  apart  as  if  they  are  from  separate  faces. 
Two  mouths  appear  with  a third  mouth  between 
them,  and  when  sunlight  strikes  the  bronze,  a most 
curious  expression  is  visible.  I asked  Pepitone  for 
insight  into  this  tendency  for  doubling,  flopping, 
mirroring,  halving— actions  that  seem  crucial  to  the 
elemental  shapes  he  seems  to  instinctively  seek. 

“I  don’t  know  if  this  will  make  any  sense,”  he 
told  me,  “but  what  I had  in  mind  was  influenced 
by  Picasso’s  Cubist  period  where  a single  point  of 
view  offered  multiple  angles  of  understanding. 
That  is  what  I was  trying  to  do  in  a realistic  way.  If 
you  have  a block  of  resin  with  a negative  image  in 
it,  you’re  going  to  get  a positive  transparency  from 
the  sides,  the  top,  the  front,  and  the  bottom.  In 
Steuben  glass  they  sandblast  from  the  inside,  and 
I learned  how  those  images  are  formed.  I liked  to 
work  this  way.  After  stone  carving,  I realized  I was 
too  emotional  to  be  a stone  carver.” 

I asked  why. 

“I  was  working  too  fast,  was  not  patient 
enough.  One  of  my  instructors  told  me  that,  in 
stone  carving,  I should  be  able  to  take  each  chip 
and  put  it  back  in  place.  I couldn’t  do  that.  I want- 
ed to  knock  things  out  and  go  from  one  place  to 
another.  I found  an  artist  who  showed  me  how  to 
make  molds,  how  to  work  directly  with  plaster. 
Sorrow,  the  sculpture  outside  my  Bradford  Street 
studio,  is  an  example  of  direct  plaster.  One  day  I 
got  angry,  threw  a mold  against  a wall.  My  wife 
called  me  to  dinner.  When  I came  back  to  the  stu- 
dio, I saw  this  mold  looking  back  at  me,  the  nega- 
tive mold  creating  a positive  image,  just  like  a film 
negative  can  give  a positive  image.” 
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“I  grew  up  on  the  streets  of  Brooklyn,”  Pepitone 
told  me.  “My  mother  would  put  me  on  the  streets 
so  she  could  clean  house.  I began  to  wander  over 
the  streets  and  cross  the  avenues.  I kept  going  to 
Coney  Island,  42nd  Street,  and  Broadway. 

Pepitone  did  this  when  he  was  less  than  ten 
years  old.  He  didn’t  go  to  school.  “That  was  a big 
problem,”  he  said.  “I  kept  getting  in  trouble  with 
the  juvenile  justice  system.  They  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  about  my  adventuresome  spirit.  So  they  kept 
putting  me  in  institutions.  I spent  most  of  my  child- 
hood in  institutions,  moving  from  one  to  another.” 

Here  I asked  a pointed  question:  “Were  these 
institutions  correctional  or  educational?” 

Pepitone  said  they  were  correctional,  but  there 
were  educational  benefits  near  the  end  in  the  way 
an  artist’s  work  is  always  inspired  and  informed 
by  his  life  experiences.  He  ultimately  found  the 
love  he  wanted  with  some  people  who  ran  a “cot- 
tage” where  he  was  institutionalized,  but  he  want- 
ed his  sculpture  to  express  his  want,  like  an  empty 
bowl,  desiring  to  be  filled.  “That’s  probably  what 
a lot  of  people  want,”  Pepitone  said. 

Pepitone  and  I,  though  neighbors  for  many 
years  in  Provincetown,  were  talking  on  the  phone 
the  other  day,  and  I was  trying  to  get  an  objective 
grasp  of  some  of  the  emotional  issues  in  his  sculp- 
ture. Pepitone  is  a lover  of  pedestals  and 
entrances,  the  ceremonial  presentation,  whether 
it  is  a display  of  good  food,  a prized  piece  of  jew- 
elry, or  sculptural  installations.  (One  can  see  this 
in  Pepitone’s  design  of  an  open  archway  leading 
to  a pair  of  stained-glass  windows  flanking  the 
front  door  of  a private  residence  on  Center  Street, 
across  from  the  Provincetown  Public  Library.) 
The  ceremonial  impulse  drives  Pepitone’s  gen- 
erosity in  entertaining.  He  once  gave  a course  on 
how  to  cook  a succulent  meal  for  a large  gather- 
ing, using  money  as  sparingly  as  salt.  To  make 
spaghetti  with  clams,  he  spent  the  afternoon  on 
the  flats  collecting  the  littlenecks  for  free. 

In  Pepitone’s  aesthetic,  baking  bread  is  not 
much  different  from  firing  clay.  Pepitone  also  dis- 
covered that  what  makes  his  found  objects  “find- 
able”  is  that  they  have  been  around  for  awhile. 
For  example,  a feature  of  Pepitone’s  raku  ceram- 
ics is  the  filigreed  crackling  he  encourages.  After 
he  has  fired  a vessel,  he  places  it  in  a metal  kiln, 
stuffed  with  brush  and  kindling,  and  covers  it 
with  a lid.  The  clay  vessel  is  still  so  hot  that  it  caus- 
es a quick  fire,  cracking  the  glaze,  exposing  the 
clay,  and  filling  the  fine  fissures  with  a dense  black 
smoke.  The  flaws  the  artist  sought  become  the 
markings  that  make  it  precisely  pleasing. 

Pepitone  is  an  artist  of  offerings,  seeking  occa- 
sions to  honor  our  comings  and  goings.  His  work 
is  a refuge  from  thoughtlessness  and  inattention. 
We  see  this  in  another  piece,  Meditation  Bowl,  a 
bowl  in  copper  and  bronze,  elevated  on  the  slim 
pedestal  of  a twisting  one-inch  steel  rod.  If  the  util- 
ity of  a vessel  depends  upon  its  emptiness,  as  Zen 
wisdom  holds,  then  we  can  understand  why  the 
vessels  that  Pepitone  celebrates  are  empty.  It  makes 
them  useful  as  places  to  store  our  reflections. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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Notes  of  Another 
Nude  Model 


by  Kathleen  Rooney 


Earlyjanuary,  2006.  The  year  is  just  three 
days  old,  and  I am  starting  it  by  stand- 
ing naked  as  a newborn  in  front  ofthree 
middle-aged  men  I have  just  met,  total 
strangers.  We  are  gathered  in  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  newly  renovated  Provincetown  Art 
Association  Museum  (PAAM),  which  has  not  yet 
opened  for  the  day.  Freezing  sheets  of  rain  pound 
the  skylights  and  gray  light  filters  in,  illuminating 
my  skin,  making  it  appear  whiter  than  it  is. 
Beneath  my  bare  feet  is  a blue  wool  blanket,  and 
on  the  floor  next  to  them,  a space  heater  hums. 

Paintings  hang  on  the  walls,  holding  as  still  as 
I am,  while  the  three  artists  sit  in  a ragged  semi- 
circle, concentrating  for  the  most  part  on  draw- 
ing me.  The  pose  I’ve  chosen  is  a standing  one, 
contraposto— one  hip  thrust  out,  one  foot  bearing 
most  of  the  weight— and  my  legs  burn  from  hold- 
ing it  just  halfway  into  the  two-hour  session. 

My  sister,  Beth,  a photographer  who  used  to 
work  in  a suburban  portrait  studio  specializing  in 
sassy  yearbook  photography,  would  call  my  pose 
an  “Attitude  Shot.”  Thinking  ofthis  makes  me  sti- 
fle a laugh.  I am  hardly  myself.  I have  become 
someone  else.  Someone  braver,  brassier,  more 
risque— devil-may-care,  and  icy  hot.  My  posture 
looks  dancerly,  strained,  exaggerated,  and— 
because  I’m  in  an  art  gallery— I’ll  say  Mannerist. 
Muscles  cord  in  my  calves,  and  my  neck  feels 
lengthened;  my  arms  don’t  just  reach,  but  seem 
to  extend.  My  hair  is  twisted  up  in  a million  bobby 
pins,  like  a ballerina’s;  my  eyes  are  heavily  lined, 
and  my  lips  are  crimson. 

Workmen  and  museum  staffers  walk  periodi- 
cally through  the  room,  accidentally  pausing,  sur- 
prised, to  have  a look  at  me.  Goose  bumps  rise  on 
my  flesh  as  they  disturb  the  air,  pushing  invisible 
eddies  toward  my  bare  body.  I’m  more  cognizant 
of  the  physical  coldness  they  create  than  the  heat 
of  their  covert  stares.  Because  even  though  they 
may  think  they’ve  stumbled  happily  onto  the  sight 
of  a slender,  naked  twenty-five-year-old  woman, 
they’re  not  entirely  correct.  For  if  there’s  one  thing 
I’ve  learned  over  the  course  of  my  four  years  work- 
ing as  a professional  artist’s  model,  it  is  that  I am 
never  truly  naked  on  the  job. 

Rather,  I am  nude.  Art  historian  and  all- 
around  authority  on  nudity  Kenneth  Clark 
reminds  us  that,  “To  be  naked  is  to  be  deprived  of 
your  clothes,  and  the  word  implies  some  of  the 
embarrassment  most  of  us  feel  in  that  condition. 
The  word  ‘nude,’  on  the  other  hand,  carries,  in 
educated  usage,  no  uncomfortable  overtone.  The 
. . . image  it  projects  ...  is  not  of  a huddled  and 
defenseless  body,  but  of  a balanced,  prosperous, 
and  confident  body:  the  body  re-formed.” 


CAROLE  ANN  DANNER,  UNTITLED  (KATHLEEN  ROONEY  AS  MODEL),  2005, 
OIL  ON  CANVAS,  24  by  20  inches 


their  reverie  gets  off  the  train,  they  might  feel  a 
momentary  sadness,  the  sense  of  lost  opportuni- 
ty. But  this  sadness  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
feelings  of  anxiety  if  the  other  person  not  only 
looks  back,  but  fixes  your  gaze.” 

True  enough.  But  why?  He  explains:  “We 
expect  that  the  object  of  our  desires  remains  just 
that,  an  object.  The  problems  start  when  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a passive  object  shows  that  it  is 
also  desiring.  Someone  else’s  desire  makes  us  anx- 
ious to  the  extent  that  we  don’t  know  what  it  is 
that  they  want.” 

None  of  the  guys  here  at  PAAM  today  get  flus- 
tered. They  meet  my  gaze,  eye-to-eye,  and  contin- 
ue their  work  drawing  my  hair,  my  face.  They  like 
what  they  see.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  Rob 
DuToit,  the  leader  of  the  group  and  a local  artist, 
invites  me  to  come  pose  privately  for  him  at  his 
nearby  studio.  1 agree. 

On  the  morning  I arrive  for  our  first  private  ses- 
sion, I havejust  begun  reading  Notes  of a Nude  Model 
&•  Other  Pieces  by  Harriet  Sohmers  Zwerling,  former 
editor  of  the  literary  magazine  Provincetown  Review. 
Although  she  embarked  on  her  career  as  a live  nude 
model  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s,  decades  earlier  than  I, 
her  observations  still  ring  true.  “The  body  is  not 
only  a sieve  through  which  our  feelings  filter  into 
expression,”  she  writes,  “it  is  also  a mask,  a screen, 
behind  which  ourselves  may  sit  in  outrageous  pos- 
tures, all  tucked  away  from  the  eyes  of  others.  The 
model  knows  this  better  than  anyone,  for  she  is  all 
appearance.  I spread  out  across  the  model  stand  in 
repose,  apparently,  and  behind  my  placid  body 
(behind  the  scenes)  what  mad  activity!” 

Mad  activity  indeed.  I think  Zwerling  has  hit 
on  why  I’ve  been  asked  here  at  all.  I am  easy  on 


So  if  naked  is  what  I am  in 
those  old  photos  my  parents 
took  of  Beth  and  me  as 
innocent  toddlers  in  the 
bathtub— with  shampoo 
devil-horns,  Little  Twin  Stars 
washcloths,  and  yellow  rub- 
ber ducks— then  nude  is  what 
I am  when  I purposefully 
strip  down  to  my  altogether 
in  a roomful  of  strangers  for 
the  sake  of  art.  I remain 
super-shy  at  the  gym  to  this 
day,  yet  have  no  qualms 
about  disrobing,  hopping  on 
the  model  stand,  and  twisting 
like  a pretzel  for  hours  on 
end.  Actual  nakedness?  I shy 
away.  Nudity?  No  problem. 

This  may  sound  like  mere 
semantics,  but  the  distinction  has  real-life  implica- 
tions: There’s  a power  that  comes  with  nudity,  a 
naturalness,  and  an  intimation  of  public  accept- 
ability. Nakedness,  for  me,  is  more  personal  than 
professional,  and  is  best  kept  private;  it  leads  to  a 
slight  but  unmistakable  vulnerability  if  someone 
happens  to  publicly  see  me  in  that  state.  As  the 
late  novelist  Angela  Carter  puts  it,  “The  nude, 
dressed  up  to  the  eyeballs  in  a lengthy  art  tradi- 
tion, is  clad  in  an  invisible  garment  composed  of 
generations  of  eyes.”  What  I’m  getting  at,  I guess, 
is  that  I like  that  garment.  Invisible  or  not,  it  pro- 
vides a lot  of  protection,  a lot  of  freedom. 

In  spite  of  the  perils  involved  with  the 
unclothed  body,  in  a way  I feel  more  protected 
naked  than  clothed.  People  treat  you  with  a cer- 
tain respect  when  they  find  out  you’re  the  model, 
because  you  are  doing  something  that  the  major- 
ity of  them  would  never,  ever  do.  I feel  more  vul- 
nerable when  I accidentally  make  eye  contact  with 
a stranger  on  the  subway  than  I do  standing  nude 
three  feet  above  a roomful  of  I ntro-to- Drawing 
students.  Sometimes,  when  I’m  working  like  this 
for  a roomful  of  sketchers,  I’ll  secretly  play  the 
stare-down  game,  the  one  where  you  gaze  deeply 
into  someone’s  eyes  for  as  long  as  you  can  to  see 
who  jerks  their  head  away  first.  Usually  I win;  the 
artist  gets  flustered  when  the  object  stares  back. 

Author  Darian  Leader  discusses  this  reaction 
using  the  example  of  commuters  on  the  way  to 
work.  “Many  travelers,”  he  explains,  “pass  their 
time  covertly  surveying  their  fellow  passenger, 
often  extending  their  surveillance  into  sexual  fan- 
tasy. They  might  daydream  of  an  exchange  of  dia- 
logue, of  phone  numbers,  a burgeoning 
romance  or  sexual  passion.  When  the  object  of 
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the  eyes,  yes,  but  that  in  and  of  itself  does  not  a 
) ;l  make.  In  addition,  I can  render 
■ctly  blank  and  still.  I can  be  whatever 
i it,  whatever  you  need  me  to  be,  and  you 
r know  where  I go  in  my  mind  while  you 
i . a me.  As  Rob  and  his  fellow  artist  Donnie,  a 
cgular  at  the  PAAM  group  and  a college  art 
instructor,  begin  respectively  to  paint  and  sketch, 

I appear  totally  there,  totally  present,  but  my 
thoughts  drift  on  imperceptible  journeys. 

One  hand  resting  on  a rickety  chair,  I stare  out 
the  wall  of  windows  comprising  virtually  the 
entire  west  side  of  the  studio,  past  the  army  of 
knickknacks  and  art  objects  lining  the  frames: 
dog  statues,  maquettes,  bits  of  driftwood,  sculpt- 
ed faces,  shells.  Just  beyond  the  panes,  birds  flit 
through  the  bushes— an  Audubon  field  guide 
come  brightly  to  life.  Jays  and  nuthatches  bounce 
through  the  bare  branches,  and  Rob  tells  me  how 
once  he  saw  a hawk  perched  in  the  tree,  eating 
another  bird,  like  an  ill-divining  omen. 

A female  cardinal,  dun  and  tawny,  perches 
lightly  on  the  frame  outside,  staring  in  at  me,  fly- 
ing to  a higher  roost  for  a better  view,  quite  the 
voyeur.  She  appraises  me  silently  with  her  beady 
black  eyes,  first  from  one  side  of  her  head,  then  the 
other.  She  looks  bored,  and  eventually  concludes 
that  I am  not  that  exciting,  nothing  she  hasn’t  seen 
before  in  here  a million  times,  and  she  flies  away 
to  a branch  to  join  her  ruby-red  mate.  This  sets  me 
to  thinking  about  my  own  husband,  working  on 
his  novel  in  our  apartment  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center,  on  Brewster  Street,  not  five  minutes  away. 
The  majority  of  my  male  friends  say  they  wouldn’t 


“let”  their  women  do  anything  close  to  what  I do, 
which  I find  preposterous.  Martin  never  gives  me  a 
hard  time.  He  knows  I love  him,  and,  more  than 
that,  he  understands  the  distinction  between 
nudity  and  intimacy. 

I won’t  lie;  the  job  is  sexy,  and  certainly  sounds 
saucier  than,  say,  being  a shopgirl  or  a secretary, 
both  of  which  are  jobs  I’ve  held  and  hated.  But 
here’s  the  thing:  in  those  other  jobs,  I was  looked 
at  by  my  male  colleagues  and  customers— and 
even  had  an  encounter  with  a flasher— and  there 
was  nothing  I could  really  do  about  it.  In  model- 
ing, I am  the  one  in  charge  of  who  gets  to  look 
and  when,  and  in  most  cases  I get  paid  over  twice 
as  much  as  I would  in  those  other  jobs,  in  which 
I had  less  control  over  such  matters.  I am  cutting 
out  the  middleman,  and  literally  selling  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  me.  No  one  imagines  me 
naked  or  undresses  me  with  his  eyes;  there  is  no 
pretense.  It  is  an  honest  job. 

In  reality,  though,  it  is  the  artists,  the 
“watchers,”  who  are  exposed  when  I am  model- 
ing, whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  You  can’t  help 
but  develop  a certain  degree  of  closeness  with 
and  insight  into  the  people  who  invite  you  into 
their  classrooms  and  studios  to  draw  you  nude. 

Somebody,  perhaps  Oscar  Wilde,  once  said, 
“Everything  is  about  sex,  except  sex,  which  is 
about  power,”  and  while  the  job  appears  sexy  at 
first,  any  initial  frisson  dissipates  fairly  quickly  as 
the  artist  settles  into  the  business  of  drawing.  But 
the  power  dynamic  lingers,  and  I have,  as  a 
model,  a lot  more  power  on  the  stand  than  might 
at  first  be  apparent.  I have  the  power  to  get  to 


know  the  artists  for  whom  I pose  in  a way  I might 
never  get  to  otherwise,  to  see  inside  their  private 
lives,  and  to  appreciate  them  as  people.  The  $20 
an  hour  I am  getting  to  be  here  posing  for  Rob 
and  Donnie  is  seductive,  no  doubt,  especially 
considering  how  any  and  all  extra  cash  comes  in 
handy.  But  the  appeal  of  this  gig  is  about  much 
more  than  the  money.  I get  to  learn  about  Rob’s 
new  baby,  his  wife  and  fellow  artist,  Janice,  who  is 
English,  and  how  they  will  soon  be  taking  a trip  to 
the  UK  to  show  the  baby  off  to  her  family. 

The  studio  smells  piney,  smoky,  and  the  coarse 
hardwood  floors  are  neatly  swept.  I get  to  stand  on 
them  and  listen  to  Rob  tell  me  how  this  used  to  be 
the  studio  of  the  Abstract  Expressionist  painter  Fritz 
Bultman;  how  it  was  built  for  him  by  Tony  Smith,  a 
sculptor  who  worked  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright;  and 
how  Bultman  used  to  draw  from  the  model  every 
day  for  three  hours,  first  thing  every  morning.  Both 
he  and  Donnie  have  one  of  Bultman’s  sketches, 
given  to  them  by  his  widow.  Rob’s  directions  to  the 
studio  described  the  structure  as  “a  kind  of  a pod- 
looking thing.”  He  was  right— all  around  me,  the 
building  looks  and  feels  like  a spaceship  or  an  aster- 
oid that  crash-landed  and  lodged  into  the  sandy 
ground  here  off  of  Miller  Hill  Road. 

Rob  works  as  a framer,  as  well  as  an  artist,  so 
he  tells  me  about  how,  at  the  moment,  he  is  fram- 
ing a luminous  flower  painting  by  Morris  Graves 
for  Andre  Gregory,  of  My  Dinner  With  Andre  fame, 
who  lives  in  Truro.  I get  to  see  Rob  and  Donnie 
and  dozens  of  other  artists  like  them  as  they  see 
themselves,  as  well  as  how  they  choose  to  see  me. 
“In  the  mirrors  of  glass  we  look  one  way— the  way 
we  know,”  writes  Zwerling.  “In  the  mirrors  of  eyes, 
we  meet  the  minds  of  the  others— that  image  we 
cannot  really  know.  But  in  the  mirrors  of  canvas 
. . . there  are  clues  to  that  unknown  reflection.  It 
is  like  an  endless  series  of ‘funny’  mirrors  in  a Luna 
Park  as  big  as  the  whole  world.” 

These  connections  and  shared  visions  can  be 
intoxicating,  addictive.  My  friend  Jeremy  Hoffeld, 
so  far  my  favorite  artist  for  whom  I’ve  posed,  once 
told  me  that  this  artist-model  relationship  “can 
be  really  incredible  . . . almost  narcotic.  I like  that 
brand  of  intimacy  with  a quote-unquote 
stranger— I almost  like  that  better  than  with  a life- 
long friend,  which  maybe  puts  me  in  the  category 
of  being  creepy,  but  it’s  true.  I like  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing just  met  somebody  and  then  getting  involved 
in  a really  intimate  conversation.” 

And  that’s  the  last  thought  I have— that  it’s  nar- 
cotic for  me  too— before  the  last  minute  of  today’s 
session  is  up.  What  began  with  a rash,  bright 
revealing  is  now  at  an  end.  The  session  was  satis- 
fying, but  not  wholly,  which  is  the  whole  thing 
about  this  desire,  this  urge  both  to  make  images 
and  to  be  the  figure  in  them:  it’s  never  fulfilled. 
Instead  of  making  me  unhappy,  this  deferral  of 
satisfaction  thrills  me,  fills  me  with  anticipation  for 
future  encounters.  I get  to  keep  doing  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  so  do  they.  I dress,  they  pay  me, 
we  say  our  temporary  good-byes,  and  I walk  out, 
fully  clothed,  blinking  into  the  early  afternoon. 

KATHLEEN  ROONEY's  first  book  is  Reading  with 
Oprah  (University  of  Arkansas,  2005).  She  is  a found- 
ing editor  of  Rose  Metal  Press. 
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MM 


MARILYN  AS  MUSE 

by  Ken  Vose 


For  a period  of  ten  years  beginning  in 
1993,  a thirty-eight-year-old  Baltimore 
artist  named  Billy  Pappas  worked  nearly 
full-time  on  a single  life-size  portrait  of 
Marilyn  Monroe.  Based  on  a Richard 
Avedon  photograph,  and  done  in  pencil  with 
attention  to  detail  so  minute  that  he  had  to  work 
with  powerful  magnifying  glasses,  the  finished 
portrait  joins  the  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  images  of  Marilyn  completed  over  the  past  fifty 
years  by  artists  of  every  stripe  and  ability  working 
in  every  medium. 

MM  is  America’s  love  goddess.  Today,  more 
than  forty  years  after  her  early,  untimely  death, 
she  is  constantly  among  us.  Her  face  stares  out  at 
us  from  a seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  pho- 
tographs, movie  stills,  book  jackets,  auction  cata- 
logs, paintings,  postage  stamps,  advertisements, 
and  tchotchkes  of  every  description.  As  Roland 
Barthes  wrote,  “We  must  realize  that  if  pop  art 
depersonalizes,  it  does  not  make  anonymous: 
nothing  is  more  identifiable  than  Marilyn.” 

There  was  a period  of  time,  roughly  the  ten 
years  between  1952  and  1962,  when  a large  por- 
tion of  the  world’s  population  were  convinced  that 
they  “knew”  Marilyn  Monroe.  They  had  seen  her 
many  films  and  the  endless  photographs  that  had 
appeared  on  billboards,  in  magazines,  newspa- 
pers, and,  yes,  calendars  that  left  nothing  and 
everything  to  the  imagination.  But  did  any  of  them 
really  know  her?  Did  anyone?  If  you  screened 
all  of  her  twenty-nine  films,  studied  all  of  the 
thousands  of  photographs,  read  all  ofthe  500- 
plus  books  and  countless  magazine  articles 
written  about  her,  if  you  did  all  of  that,  would 
you  understand  her  any  better  than  Arthur 
Miller  did?  Miller,  who  knew  her  for  twelve 
years,  five  of  those  as  her  husband,  has  all  but 
admitted  that  he  had  no  idea  who  she  was; 
something  that  Marilyn  picked  up  quite  early  in 
the  marriage.  “He  thought  I was  some  kind  of 
angel  but  now  he  guessed  he  was  wrong.” 

She  lived  one  ofthe  most  public  lives  in 
American  history,  her  daily  routine  scrutinized 
by  an  ever-present  press  corps  always  clamor- 
ing for  “just  one  more  picture,”  which  almost 
always  was  provided.  These  photos,  coupled 
with  those  provided  by  the  Hollywood  public- 
ity machine  and  the  Technicolor  images  from 
her  films,  are  the  Marilyn  we  thought  we 
knew— the  Marilyn  of  our  dreams.  Of  course, 
these  celluloid  images  seldom  reveal  the 
“truth”  of  the  person  inhabiting  the  oh-so- 
lovely  body  ofthe  character  known  as  Marilyn 
Monroe. 

Let  us  quote  Norman  Mailer’s  biography 
Marilyn : “So  we  think  of  Marilyn  who  was 


every  man’s  love  affair  with  America,  Marilyn 
Monroe  who  was  blonde  and  beautiful  and  had 
a sweet  little  rinky-dink  of  a voice  and  all  ofthe 
cleanliness  of  all  the  clean  American  backyards. 
She  was  our  angel,  the  sweet  angel  of  sex,  and  the 
sugar  of  sex  came  up  from  her  like  a resonance  of 
sound  in  the  clearest  grain  of  a violin.  Across  five 
continents  the  men  who  knew  the  most  about 
love  would  covet  her,  and  the  classical  pimples  of 


MARIE  POBRE,  MARILYN,  1986,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  40  by  30  inches 


the  adolescent  working  his  first  gas  pump  would 
also  pump  for  her,  since  Marilyn  was  deliverance, 
a very  Stradivarius  of  sex,  so  gorgeous,  forgiving, 
humorous,  compliant  and  tender  that  even  the 
most  mediocre  musician  would  relax  his  lack  of 
art  in  the  dissolving  magic  of  her  violin.” 

Mailer,  whose  fascination  with  Marilyn  resulted 
in  two  memorable  books,  along  with  Arthur 
Miller  and  Joyce  Carol  Oates,  are  three  of  the 
most  prominent  ofthe  many  writers  who  have 
told  “her”  story  in  one  form  or  another; 
although,  while  she  inspired  a great  many  writ- 
ers, very  few  were  inspiring  in  return. 

If  we  want  to  judge  the  importance  of  Mar- 
ilyn as  Muse  we  will  have  to  turn  our  gaze, 
appropriately  enough,  upon  the  visual  arts, 
where  her  beauty  and  mystery  has  caused  gen- 
erations of  artists  to  produce  some  of  their 
most  compelling  work.  Willem  de  Kooning, 
Robert  Rauschenberg,  Salvador  Dali,  Tom 
Wesselmann,  Keith  Haring,  James  Rosenquest, 
Robert  Indiana,  Richard  Hamilton,  Christo, 
Audrey  Flack,  Nicola  Wood,  Claes  Oldenburg, 
Cindy  Sherman,  and,  of  course,  Andy  Warhol 
are  but  a few  ofthe  many  well-known  artists 
who  have  found  their  inspiration  in  Marilyn’s 
enigmatic  visage.  Oscar-winning  cinematogra- 
ph er  Jack  Cardiff,  who  photographed  her  in 
The  Prince  and  the  Showgirl,  imagined  an  even 
more  fascinating,  if  impossible,  pairing,  when 
he  said,  “How  Renoir  would  have  adored  her.” 
Within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
exhibitions  of  “Marilyn  Art”  in  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  a 2005  exhibit  of  her  photo- 
graphs at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  which 
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explored  "how  the  transformative  power  of  the 
camera  lens  turned  the  shy  Norma  Jean  Baker 
into  the  most  iconic  screen  goddess  of  all  time.” 
Unlike  some  of  the  writers  and  all  of  the  pho- 
tographers with  whom  she  worked,  and  some- 
times became  intimate,  none  of  the  many  artists 
she  inspired  actually  painted  her  from  life,  or,  for 
many  of  them,  even  during  her  lifetime.  In  fact,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  none  of  them  ever  met  her,  yet 
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all  felt  that  they  knew  her  in 
some  special  way;  that  they 
knew  her  well  enough  to  present 
her  to  the  world  as  she  had  never 
before  been  seen  or  understood. 
This  is  not  simply  a matter  of 
hubris  on  the  part  of  the  artists 
involved  (except  insofar  as  all  art 
might  be  classified  as  hubristic) 
but  instead  points  to  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  all  fine  art:  it  is  a 
visible  symbol  of  the  human 
spirit’s  eternal  search  for  truth. 

The  photographic  record  of 
Marilyn’s  life,  particularly  her 
last  fifteen  years,  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  Even  to  this  day 
“new,”  previously  unpublished 
photos  of  Marilyn  appear  with 
some  regularity.  For  the  majori- 
ty of  those  artists  who  were 
inspired  (compelled?)  to  incor- 
porate Marilyn  into  their  work, 
it  is  this  vast  treasure  trove  of 
photographic  imagery  to  which 
they  frequently  turn,  often  utilizing  the  same 
image  to  produce  quite  dissimilar  results. 

A prime  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  the 
infamous  nude  calendar  shots  by  pinup  photogra- 
pher Tom  Kelley,  which  have  been  “sampled”  by 
numerous  artists.  Although  the  calendar  shots 
were  taken  in  1949,  Marilyn  was  not  “outed”  by 
the  press  until  1 952.  When  asked  by  a reporter  if  it 
was  true  that  she  had  nothing  on  during  the  shoot, 
she  replied  innocently,  “Oh  no,  I had  the  radio  on.” 

For  the  pop  artist  legend  Robert  Indiana,  the 
calendar  image  serves  as  a point  of  departure  for 
the  aspiring  young  actress;  a loss  of  innocence 
without  which  the  metamorphosis  of  Norma  Jean 
into  Marilyn  Monroe  would  be  all  but  impossible. 
Indiana  found  similarities  between  himself  and 
the  actress:  both  came  from  broken  homes,  were 
fascinated  by  numerology,  and  took  new  names 
just  prior  to  achieving  great  public  recognition 
and  acclaim. 

In  the  catalogue  to  a retrospective  of  Indiana’s 
work  at  the  Portland  Museum  of  Art  in  Maine, 
Aprile  Gallant  pointed  out  the  significance  of  the 
way  in  which  Indiana  modified  his  typical  use  of 
color  in  this  painting:  'The  palette  of  this  painting 
is  unusual  in  Indiana— thin  coats  of  pastel  color 
replace  his  usual  bold  hues,  and  the  work  is  paint- 
ed on  unsized  linen  so  that  the  ‘skin’  of  the  sur- 
face is  visible— a response  to  both  the  cosmetic 
colors  of  Monroe  the  star  and  her  underlying 
fragility  as  a human  being.  ” 

Other  artists,  such  as  de  Kooning  and  Joseph 
Cornell,  have  attempted  to  present  her  not 
through  the  reimagining  of  her  iconic  beauty  in  a 
representational  or  photo-realist  way,  but  rather 
as  the  inspiration  for  another,  more  interior  point 
of  view. 

If  one  were  to  speculate  on  who  among  those 
for  whom  Marilyn  was  Muse  would  most  likely 
have  had  a more  than  painterly  interest  in  her 
physical  self,  de  Kooning,  well-known  as  a ladies 
man,  would  probably  be  the  most  likely  candi- 
date. His  famous  Woman  series,  begun  in  the  early 


1950s,  helped  to  transform  Abstract  Expression- 
ism by  reintroducing  the  human  figure  to  the  can- 
vas. Commenting  on  de  Kooning’s  women, 
Canadian  cultural  critic  Robert  Fulford  noted, 
“They  were  halfgoddesses,  half  vampires,  women 
one  critic  aptly  called  ‘Doris  Day  with  shark 
teeth.'  Critics  identified  the  subtext  as  sexual  inse- 
curity, but  de  Kooning  said  only,  ‘I  began  with 
women,  because  it’s  like  a tradition,  like  the 
Venus,  like  Manet  made  Olympia.’” 

Can  we  then  postulate  that  if  de  Kooning 
painted  the  Woman  series  in  the  manner  Manet 
made  Olympia,  then  Marilyn,  the  only  woman  in 
the  entire  series  with  a specific  identity,  was  his 
Olympia?  She  is  the  only  nude  de  Kooning  identi- 
fies by  name. 

Had  she  lived  on,  she  would  be  eighty  this 
year,  a fact  almost  incomprehensible.  Who 
among  us  can  imagine  her  on  the  cover  of  the 
AARP  magazine,  or  playing  Reese  Witherspoon’s 
grandmother?  While  we’ll  never  know  what  her 
later  life  might  have  been  like,  there  are  a number 
of  artists  who  have  attempted  to  imagine  what 
she  might  have  looked  like  as  she  aged. 

Marie  Pobre,  whose  work  has  been  shown 
worldwide  since  the  1980s,  presents  us  with  a 
quite  believable  view  of  the  mature  Muse  in  her 
1986  canvas  Marilyn.  She  is  of  indeterminate  age 
and  seems  not  to  have  sought  the  fountain  of 
youth  in  the  medical  sciences.  This  is  a woman 
who  has,  in  all  probability,  retired  from  motion 
pictures  and  settled  into  a semi-reclusive  life  not 
unlike  that  of  her  near-contemporary  sex  symbol 
Brigitte  Bardot,  or  their  illustrious  predecessor 
Greta  Garbo. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  what  sort  of  life  choic- 
es Marilyn  would  have  made  had  she  lived  long 
enough  to  come  face-to-face  with  real  signs  of 
aging,  but  she  had  obviously  given  the  matter 
enough  thought  to  make  her  own  prediction: 

I sit  in  front  of  the  mirror  for  hours  looking  for 
signs  of  age.  Yet  I like  old  people:  they  have 
great  qualities  younger  people  don’t  have.  I 
want  to  grow  old  without  face-lifts.  They  take 
the  life  out  of  a face,  the  character.  I want  to 
have  the  courage  to  be  loyal  to  the  face  I’ve 
made.  Sometimes  I think  it  would  be  easier  to 
avoid  old  age,  to  die  young,  but  then  you’d 
never  complete  your  life,  would  you?  You’d 
never  wholly  know  yourself. 

Norman  Mailer,  whose  book  Of  Women  and 
Their  Elegance  was  inspired  in  part  by  the  photo- 
graphs of  Milton  Greene,  felt  enough  ofa  kinship 
with  Marilyn  to,  in  effect,  write  her  autobiogra- 
phy, or  “imaginary  memoir”  as  he  categorizes  it. 
Like  the  majority  of  the  visual  artists  for  whom 
Marilyn  was  Muse,  Mailer’s  vision  of  Marilyn 
came,  one  suspects,  from  those  wonderful 
images  of  her  in  which  time  has  been  suspended 
and  it  will  always  be  August  4,  1 962. 

KEN  VOSE  is  a novelist,  playwright,  and  screenwriter 
with  a lifelong  passion  for  fine  art.  In  2001  he  was  guest 
curator  for  the  exhibition  Fantasy  and  Fins:  The  Artist 
and  the  Automobile  at  the  Petersen  Automotive 
Museum  of  Art  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Thrown  Rope 

By  Peter  Hutchinson 
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A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


Lie  German  artist  JosepEi  Beuys,  a 

* I  *  * sculptor,  draftsman,  adventurer,  and 
tEieorist,  was  driven  by  a basic  idea 
that  thinking  is  a form  of  sculpture.  As 
surely  as  word  was  made  flesh  in  the 
Bible,  the  artist’s  ethereal  thought  produced  the 
mystery  in  material  form.  In  the  Conceptual  art  of 
Peter  Hutchinson,  the  artist’s  mediums  transcend 
the  traditional  “oil  on  canvas,”  and  include 
“rocks  on  snow,”  “lime  on  lava  dust,”  and 
“bananas  on  grass.”  While  Beuys’s  work  often 
involved  public  performances,  Hutchinson  works 
alone  or  with  a trusted  assistant.  He  does  not  do 
“performances,”  he  told  me  in  1994  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retrospective  at  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum,  but  he  does  do  aes- 
thetic projects  outside  the  studio,  which  he  calls 
“actions.”  His  art  is  emphatically  produced  with- 
out an  audience,  and  sometimes  with  very  little 
evidence  except  a blurry  photograph. 

In  1971  Hutchinson  made  a piece  in  Mexico 
called  Llama,  reproduced  here,  showing  the  artist 
busy  pouring  thick  lines  ofwhite  lime  on  the  black 
lava  slope  he  used  as  his  canvas.  In  his  shirtsleeves, 
on  bended  knees,  he  looked  like  a supplicant 
dancing  a design  on  his  native  ground.  In  England, 
where  Hutchinson  was  born,  prehistoric  markings 
and  standing  stones  remind  the  living  of  the  peo- 
ple who  made  their  mark  on  the  landscape.  While 
he  was  in  Mexico,  Hutchinson  also  made  his 
famous  Paricutin  Volcano  Project,  where  he  made 
mold  grow  on  the  sterile  rim  of  a rumbling  vol- 
cano. Time  magazine  sponsored  the  trip,  employ- 
ing Hutchinson  as  the  photographer,  and  a 
beautiful  aerial  photograph  of  the  artist’s  accom- 
plishment was  featured  in  Time  magazine  in  1970. 

During  his  brief  excursion  to  Mexico,  Hutchin- 
son also  made  a mathematically  accurate  equilat- 
eral triangle,  titled  Apple  Triangle,  six  feet  on  each 


side,  by  aligning  thousands 
of  yellow  crabapples  in  a 
field  of  lifeless  lava.  To  help 
him,  he  hired  a Native  Indi- 
an artisan  who  was  very 
aware  of  his  culture’s  tradi- 
tion in  the  making  of 
mosaics.  Hutchinson  really 
wasn’t  in  Mexico  so  much 
as  in  an  autonomous  Indi- 
an village.  Somebody  stole 
his  camera,  but  luckily  he 
had  two. 

These  images  are  repro- 
duced in  Hutchinson’s  new 
book,  Thrown  Rope,  along  with  new  essays  by  Carter 
Ratcliff  and  Bill  Beckley.  The  book,  which  features 
a combination  of  retrospective  and  current  work, 
offers  an  opportunity  to  consider  Hutchinson’s 
contribution  as  a seminal  figure  in  the  Conceptual 
movement,  an  artist  who  has  evolved  in  most 
instructive  and  life-enhancing  ways. 

Provincetown  Arts  Press  published  two  books 
on  the  occasion  of  Hutchinson’s  retrospective  at 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum: 
Narrative  Art,  the  exhibition  cata- 
logue with  essays  by  Brian  O’Do- 
herty, Ann  Wilson  Lloyd,  and 
Douglas  Huebler,  and  Dissolving 
Clouds,  a collection  of  the  artist’s 
writings. 

In  the  catalogue  introduction, 

I wrote  that  the  term  “Narrative 
Art”  was  coined  by  John  Gibson 
for  the  title  of  an  exhibition  at  his 
gallery  in  New  York  in  1974. 

Hutchinson  was  one  of  several 
artists,  including  Bill  Beckley,  Jean 
Le  Gac,  and  Roger  Welch,  who 
were  introducing  language  into 
aspects  of  visual  art,  not  merely  as 
another  collage  element,  but  as  a 
medium  independent  of  the  visual 
image.  Hutchinson’s  typical  prac- 
tice, then  and  now,  combines 
image  and  text  emblematically  so 
that  the  separate  mediums  inter- 
act to  make  a total  statement 
about  art  and  life.  Generally  he 
uses  his  own  photographs  and  his 
own  written  anecdotal  descrip- 
tions as  documentations  of  an 
action  in  a specific  time  and  place 
that  was  intended  consciously  to 


be  a work  of  art.  His  texts  provide  parabolic  com- 
mentary on  the  action,  but  they  do  not  depend 
on  the  photographs  for  their  context  or  their 
sense  of  completeness. 

In  this  new  book,  Hutchinson  presents  his 
mature  self  in  an  elegant  summary.  The  book, 
beautifully  produced,  reproduces  touchstone 
images,  but  they  jump  to  life  in  their  accumulat- 
ed orchestration.  Hutchinson’s  assistant  during 
the  time  of  his  1994  retrospective,  Bob  Bailey, 
was  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  and  is 
now  an  artist  who  shows  in  Provincetown  at 
artSTRAND,  where  he  is  also  the  director.  The 
occasion  of  Hutchinson’s  new  book  was  an 
opportunity  for  both  of  us  to  consider  how  the 
impact  of  Hutchinson’s  art  remains  vital  today. 

“Peter  has  rules,”  Bailey  said  first  off.  “How  he 
treats  himself  as  an  artist  is  how  he  plays  the  mar- 
ket, how  he  plays  bridge,  how  he  plays  chess,  how 
he  watches  sitcoms.  His  rules  often  look  silly,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  good— especially  his  rules  on 
how  to  make  work. 

“What’s  his  background?  He  goes  from  Eng- 
land to  Illinois.  Studies  botany,  decides  to  study 
art.  His  art  teachers  teach  him  how  to  make 
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OMET 

v July  1 @4  PM  MARCUS  THE  AAACJCIAN 
uly  2 @ 4 PM  WAYNE  MARTIN  PUPPETS 
HUMANITIES  / SOLO  HISTORICAL  / LITERARY  SERIES 

• Mon  July  3 DANIEL  WEBSTER:  I Still  Live! 

Jl AA  COOKE  "Powerful  Performance!" 

• *Sat  July  8 THOMAS  JEFFERSON  A Pres. 
News  Conference,  with  BILL  BARKER 

• Mon  July  10  SOJOURNER  TRUTH  - A 
WOAAAN,  AIN'T  I?  with  KATHRYN  WOODS 

• Mon  July  17  BEN  FRANKLIN  ALIVE  with  Emmy 
Winner  BILL  AAEIKLE 

• Mon  July  24  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  Wife, 
AAother,  and  First  Lady  ELENA  DODD 

• Mon  July  31  THE  FIRST  WOAAAN  DOCTOR  IN 
THE  WEST  Bethenia  Owens-Adair,  MD  is  Brought 
to  Life  by  KATE  CARNEY 

• Mon  Aug  7 CONVERSATIONS  WITH  EAAILY 

DICKINSON  with  BELINDA  WEST  who  shares  a 
slice  of  the  beloved  America  Poet  's 

• Mon  Aug  14  ABE  LINCO  N-SETTIN'  THE 
RECORD  STRAIGHT  RICHARD  SWANSON 

• Mon  Aug  21  PETTICOAT  PATRIOT-SOLDIER 
GIRL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  with  JOAN 
GATTURNA  tepped  through  time  to  tell  us  her  story." 
•" Mon  Aug  28~LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT  with  JAN 
TURNQUiST  Brings  to  life  the  author  of  Little  Women 

SPOKEN  WORD/MUSIC/LOVE  LETTERS  SERIES 

• Wed  July  5 ELIZAB ETH  IVES  HU NTE R 
» Wed  July  12  JOSEPHINE  DEL  DEO 

» Wed  July  19  NPR’S  ALICE  FURLAUD 

• Sun  July  23  ONE  SHOW  ONLY1  BEVERLY 

BENTLEY**  & GUY  STRAUSSj^ 

» Wed  July  26  STEPHEN  SMITH  Sings  GERSHWIN 

• Wed  Aug  2 DAVID  CORN,  Washington  Editor  of  The  Nation 
« Wed  Aug  9HIOAN  PEREIRA 

« Wed  Aug  16  BILL  EVAUL  _ _ _ 

» Sun  Aug  20  STEPHEN  KINZER 
» Wed  Aug  23  SALVATORE  DEL  DEO 

• Wed  Aug  30  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER  READS 
FROM  HIS  NEW  BEST  SELLER  A DEATH  IN 

B E LMONT— Joint  Benefit  for  FRIENDS  OF  THE  TRURO  LIBRARY  & PAYOMET 


JIMMY  TINGLE  & PAYOMET  PRESENT  3 Weekends  of 

Stand-Up  Comedy,  Live  at  the  Tent! 

Fri  & Sat  July  14  & 15  JIM  MORRIS  AND  HIS 
ANNUAL  PRESIDENTIAL  FOLLIES  "Brilliant!"  Larry  King 
Fri  & Sat  July  21  & 22  AN  EVENING  WITH 

COMEDIAN  MIKE  MCDONALD  

Fri  & Sat  July  28  & 29  AN  EVENING  WITH 
COMEDIAN  BARRY  CRIMMINS  "Intense 
commitment  to  social  change.”  Howard  Zinn 

SHAKESPEARE! 


TY  & AMY,  Knighthorse  Theatre  Co.  TWO 
ACTORS  with  38  PLAYS!  $20  KIDS  FREE! 

Fridays  Aug  4,  11,  18,  25  Sept  1 SHAKESPEARE7?" 
THE  TEMPEST  A Two  Person  Original  Adaptation 
Saturdays  Aug  5,  19,  26,  Sept  2 THE 

SHAKESPEAREAN  JUKEBOX  YOU  Make  the 
Selection.  The  Best  of  the  Bard  at  the  Push  of  a 
Button!  AND  MORE!! 

Htvli  wcm»om  2SS*‘®  i i 

(lt\N  lOCMIOH  Free  Parking  ITIK9J 

All  programs  are  at  the  Tent.  * «* 

For  tickets,  reservations  or  more  information,  please  call 
or  visit  the  Payomet  Box  Office  at  the  Tent,  Highlands 
Center  at  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  North  Truro 
508.487.5400  or  online  www.CapeTix.com  or 

toll  free  1.866.811.4111  ^ “ 

WWW.PPACTRURO.ORG 


glazes,  to  mix  paint.  He  never  got  above  the  medi- 
um of  the  class  until  they  let  him  make  abstract 
work.  He  wasn’t  a good  craftsman.  Yet  working 
with  him  as  his  assistant,  the  things  he  would 
question  would  make  me  laugh.  This  really  needs 
something,  he  would  think  out  loud.  Then  he’d  take 
a big  marker  and  outline  it  in  red.  Does  this  seem 
honest?  No,  kinda  contrived,  yet  the  rule  for  him  is 
that  if  something  has  to  be,  he’ll  put  it  there.” 
Hutchinson’s  goal  is  to  make  his  concept 
clear.  He  doesn’t  care  if  his  blackboard  is 
“messy.”  Yet  he  cares  enormously  about  his  work, 
as  Bailey  noticed  when  he  was  packing  a large 
crate  for  Metropolis,  a sculpture  recently  placed  in 
FRAC,  a French  regional  museum.  Bailey  was 
ready  to  seal  the  box  for  shipping  when  Hutchin- 
son realized  he  had  not  signed  the  piece.  They 
were  shipping  a terrarium  filled  with  photographs 
and  tubes  filled  with  specified  chemicals.  Bailey 
said  that  it  looked  “like  the  bell  jar  of  a madman, 
a mad  scientist.”  He  watched  Hutchinson  take  an 
awl  and  scratch  his  initials  in  the  soft  wood  of  the 
frame.  “You  know  what?”  Bailey  said.  “It  looked 
perfect.  It  cracks  me  up.” 

I wanted  Bailey  to  speak  about  what  Hutchin- 
son had  given  him,  as  much  as  about  how  he 
helped  Hutchinson.  “I’m  using  much  of  how  he 
makes  systems,”  he  said.  “We  go  along  and  don’t 
realize  we  are  making  up  rules.  Even  if  you  are 
writing  fiction,  you  need  rules.  Artifice  shows  in 
Peter’s  work,  but  it  looks  casual  and  natural. 

“Peter’s  career  kicked  off  when  he  went  to  Par- 
icutin  and  did  the  volcano  piece.  Oppenheim, 
Smithson,  all  the  big  guys,  they  don’t  go  there, 
but  they  are  bouncing  ideas  off  of  each  other.  It 
almost  sounds  as  if  they  were  at  a bar  and  if 
Smithson  shrugged,  you  knew  you  had  to  come 
up  with  a better  idea.  The  group  demanded  that 
the  work  have  integrity.  Peter  goes  to  the 
Caribbean  with  Oppenheim  and  they  do  separate 
pieces.  Peter  does  the  calabash  piece  underwater. 
Thank  God  for  Virginia  Dwan  and  others  who 
could  finance  the  hotels  the  artists  needed  to 
house  them  while  they  did  their  skin  diving.” 
Bailey  was  a struggling  artist,  married  to 
another  artist;  together  they  had  a son.  He  was 
also  an  expert  craftsman,  skilled  in  furniture 
design.  Hutchinson’s  frames,  before  Bailey  start- 
ed making  them,  made  only  the  most  rudimenta- 
ry effort  to  divide  ninety  degrees  exactly  in  half, 
failing  miserably  to  make  the  corners  fit  tightly. 
Bailey  made  Hutchinson  care  a little  more  about 
the  tolerances  of  his  measurements.  And 
Hutchinson’s  dedication  made  Bailey  respect 
how  his  mentor  would  go  anywhere,  meet  any- 
one, to  further  the  aesthetic  demands  of  his 
career.  If  Hutchinson  had  two  pairs  of  shoes,  he 
traveled  with  the  pair  he  wore.  “Yet,”  Bailey  said, 
“if  you  spoke  to  him  about  his  appearance,  he’d 
be  very  concerned  about  how  he  was  dressed.” 
Bailey  made  boxes  for  Hutchinson  for  many 
years,  including  the  time  when  the  Alliterative 
Alphabet  senes  was  being  fabricated.  The  individual 
pieces  were  also  published  in  a book  of  the  same 
title.  When  he  worked  with  Peter,  perhaps  two 
days  a week,  Bailey  would  find  photographs  laid 
out  on  a large  drafting  table,  perhaps  70  percent 
completed.  Bailey  recalled  that  Hutchinson  sat 


on  a couch,  after  asking  if  Bailey  wanted  tea  and 
fetching  it.  “He  sits  on  the  couch  while  you  place 
the  images.  You  talk  and  have  a good  time.  You 
stand  up  and  work,  and  he  sits  and  talks  about 
politics,  the  work  at  hand,  mundane  things,  but 
you  are  usually  working  on  the  piece.  He  is  com- 
pletely open  to  suggestions.  I suggest  and  he  says 
yes,  mostly.  I use  a long  roll  of  double-stick  tape. 
The  problem  is,  it  can  be  bubbly.” 

Without  bothering  with  a roller,  Bailey 
smoothes  the  bubbles  with  his  hands.  He  is  very 
aware  of  the  pH  of  the  glue,  but  bubbles  and  sep- 
arations are  part  of  Hutchinson’s  accepting  aes- 
thetic. Bailey  mentioned  that,  in  the  design  of  fine 
furniture,  the  standard  was  a sixty-fourth  of  an 
inch  tolerance.  “Peter’s  tolerances  are  quite 
large,”  he  said,  “but  psychically  they  are  quite 
small.  Conceptually,  they  are  quite  tight.  There 
can  be  an  inch  and  a half  of  play,  but  if  it  doesn’t 
get  his  point  across,  clearly,  then  he’s  not  interest- 
ed—but  that  doesn’t  mean  he  might  not  take  the 
flaw  as  a mysterious  new  point  of  departure.” 
When  Hutchinson  throws  a rope  on  a lawn,  it 
is  with  the  purpose  of  finding  an  accidental  line 
where  he  will  plant  the  flowers  that  materialize 
into  his  works  of  art.  Narration  begins  with  an 
action.  The  unseen,  presented  through  documen-  | 
tations  of  its  existence,  becomes  mysteriously  ani- 
mated as  an  idea  greater  than  the  forms  that 
represent  it;  and  what  is  ultimately  called  the 
work  of  art  is  an  entire  cycle  of  creative  process, 
including  destruction,  rather  than  any  one  of  its 
states,  however  finished.  It  seems  natural  that 
Hutchinson  often  works  in  series  and  that  he 
incorporates  fundamental  systems  in  science  and 
language— cosmic,  atomic,  chemical,  numerical, 
and  alphabetical— while  relishing  the  power  of  a 
system  to  blindly  organize  random  information. 
Such  a rule  of  system  is  what  makes  the  Concep-  I 
tual  artist  successful  in  terms  that  are  somewhat 
strictly  defined.  From  an  airplane,  on  a clear  day, 
any  volcano  might  look  beautiful,  but  knowledge 
that  you  have  walked  the  rim  and  scattered 
bread— moistening  it,  and  covering  it  with  plastic 
to  grow  mold— alters  what  you  see. 

Hutchinson’s  facility  with  language  perhaps 
gives  him  an  unfair  advantage  over  other  visual  I 
artists.  (He  developed  his  lightning-fast  typing 
skills  while  working  at  the  United  Nations  in  sever- 
al embassies  around  the  globe.)  Therefore,  appro- 
priately, let  us  close  with  the  twenty-third  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  the  letter  W taken  from  Hutchin- 
son’s Alliterative  Alphabet,  in  which  drawings  and 
writings  conspire  to  make  meaning  beyond  the 
purpose  of  the  creator.  Accompanied  by  a draw- 
ing of  an  array  of  pencils,  Hutchinson  writes  about 
the  letter  W and  how  it  stands  for  Writing: 

While  watching  winter  wane, 

Wanda  wondered,  “Would 
Warren  wait?”  When  Woonsocket 
Worries  women,  what  would 
Wisconsin  win?”  Warren  writes 
Wednesdays,  welcoming  wrestling. 

“What  wonderful  wrecks,” 

Wanda  wailed.  Wishes  whitewash 
Wisdom. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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De  Kooning's  Bicycle 

Artists  and  Writers  in  the  Hamptons 


BY  ROBERT  LONG 
FARRAR,  STRAUS  AND  GIROUX,  2005 


A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  TRACEY  ANDERSON 


R 


obert  Long’s  words  glance  and 
sparkle,  darken  and  turn  somber, 
much  like  the  light  that  saturates  the 
water-refracted  landscape  in  the 
Springs  on  the  North  Fork  of  Long 
Island.  His  knowledge,  amassed  from  over  thirty 
years  of  writing  about  art  for  the  East  Hampton  Star, 
comes  upon  his  subjects  at  an  intimate  slant.  His 
prose  is  atmospheric,  like  low-hanging  clouds 
pierced  with  shafts  offleeting  sunlight.  The  author 
of  five  volumes  of  poetry,  Long  writes  about  sever- 
al of  the  seminal  figures  that  populate  the  artistic 
imagination  of  the  area,  including  Jackson  Pol- 
lock, Willem  de  Kooning,  Frank  O’Hara,  William 
Merritt  Chase,  Jean  Stafford,  and  Saul  Steinberg. 

I contemplated  De  Kooning’s  Bicycle  before  I 
began  reading.  I watched  it  sitting  on  my  shelf  like 
a piece  of  sculpture,  radiating  possibilities.  Art, 
after  all,  is  about  reflection.  In  the  book’s  preface, 
Long  quotes  the  ever-pithy  de  Kooning:  “Every- 
thing is  already  in  art.  It’s  like  a big  bowl  of  soup. 
You  stick  your  head  in  and  you  find  something 
there  for  you.”  The  author’s  prose  moves  with  fluid 
ease,  wholly  original  in  its  first-person  access  to  his 
subjects,  each  of  whom  is  now  deceased.  With 
alchemical  understanding,  Long  makes  their  most 
commonplace  activities  become  special,  transport- 
ing us  to  a place  that  feels  believable  and  real. 
Previous  writing  about  these  personalities  rarely 
has  approached  the  casual  brilliance  and  core 
beauty  of  these  profiles.  If  Long’s  literary  risk  was 
substantial,  the  reader’s  pleasure  is  enormous. 

By  chapter  3,  I am  Jackson,  hungover,  queasy, 
and  silent.  I then  become  Frank,  with  a pocketful 


of  poems  and  a few  languorous  hours 
on  the  train  from  the  city  to  read  them 
in.  As  Bill,  I’m  climbing  a hill  on  my 
black  bike,  downshifting  the  gears 
while  riding  by  the  Lieblings’  house  on 
a hot  afternoon.  Inside  the  house,  I’m 
Jean,  pecking  out  a testy  letter  to  the 
East  Hampton  Star  on  my  typewriter. 

This  familiarity,  at  times  painfully  awk- 
ward in  the  degree  of  its  personal  dis- 
closures, also  reveals  imaginary  stolen 
glances  into  genius  that  are  as  liberat- 
ing and  revealing  as  they  are  poignant. 

One  glorious,  jazz-like  riff  of  imag- 
ined thought  and  metaphor  shows 
Long’s  gift  for  making  Pollock  come 
to  life,  as  he  walks  through  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  on  his  way  to  the  new 
wing  of  American  painting: 

He  realized,  moving  through  the  galleries,  that 
he  felt  good.  No  hangover,  no  crud  in  his  eyes, 
no  film  of  sweat  that  he  could  never  quite 
scrub  away,  no  headache,  no  queasiness  in  his 
stomach.  The  anxiety  that  he  had  lived  with 
for  so  long  was  lifted.  He  felt  light.  If  he  want- 
ed to  run  ten  blocks  down  Fifth  Avenue,  he 
probably  could,  and  wouldn’t  be  winded.  So 
this  was  what  it  was  like,  being  dead. 

Everyone  drank.  Got  drunk.  De  Kooning, 
O’Hara,  David  Porter,  Stafford,  and  Pollock  were 
all  heavy  drinkers.  I am  forcibly  reminded  of  Elliot 
Smith’s  song  “Between  the  Bars,”  a wretched 
paean  to  alcohol:  “People  you’ve 
been  before  that  you  don’t  want 
around  anymore,  that  push  and 
shove  and  won’t  bend  to  your 
will,  I’ll  keep  them  still.”  As  Long 
states,  “No  one  really  thought 
they  drank  too  much,  because 
everyone  did.”  Their  lives  were 
blighted  and  fueled  by  alcohol  in 
equal  measure.  Imagine  a whole 
and  healthy  Jackson  back 
among  us,  reviewing  his  work 
and  that  of  others  with  a clear 
eye.  Who  wouldn’t  want  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say?  Long  has 
tapped  into  a vital  vein: 

He  had  a vague  sense  that  he 
was  heading  in  the  right  direc- 
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tion,  and  when  he  came  to  a blank  grey  wall, 
he  kept  going,  thinking  that  the  new  wing 
might  be  there  somewhere,  and  it  was.  He 
turned  a corner  and  found  himself  in  a huge 
gallery  fit  to  house  a small  airplane,  and  there 
was  a Barney  Newman  and  a Rothko  and 
there— looking  strangely  small— was  Autumn 
Rhythm. 

I love  the  book’s  wry  humor.  Long  has  Pollock’s 
boulder  falling  from  his  grave,  speculating  on 
which  other  headstones  it  would  take  out  along 
the  way.  The  irreverence  is  refreshing  and  reflects 
the  way  we  really  think.  Green  River  Cemetery  is  the 
obvious  link  between  his  subjects;  drinking  is  the 
other.  Perhaps  this  was  the  starting  place  for  the 
book,  death  and  alcohol— a morbid  scaffold  to 
build  with,  but  one  that  yields  surprising  percep- 
tion. Isn’t  that  always  the  most  convincing  beauty? 
Frank  O’Hara  is  on  the  train  out  of  the  city,  mind 
freewheeling,  and  he  describes  his  travels: 

Life  had  to  mean  as  much  as  whatever  art  you 
created  along  the  way,  otherwise  why  bother? 
There  was  no  pleasure  to  be  had  in  art  ifyour 
life  wasn’t  pleasurable,  and  therefore  no  rea- 
son to  create  art.  The  real  question  might  be, 
how  did  Jackson  make  those  pictures  if  he 
was  always  in  the  kind  of  misery  he  seemed  to 
be  in?  He  must  have  been  happy  only  when 
he  was  painting.  What  courage,  then,  it  must 
have  taken  to  work  at  all. 

Another  magical  element  of  De  Kooning’s  Bicycle 
is  Long’s  ability  not  only  to  make  manifest  his 
subjects,  but  to  set  them  wandering  amongst 
each  other  much  as  they  did  in  life— only  this  time 
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Lone  allows  us  to  hear  the  results  firsthand.  Thus, 
we  ha\  O'Hara  contemplating  his  friends,  reveal- 
> the  transcendent  poet  alongside  the  mean 
!i  drunk  he  knew  himself  to  be. 

A few  pages  later,  the  writer  Jean  Stafford  is 
stripped  bare;  she  is  widowed,  solitary,  and 
reliant  on  Scotch:  “Book  reviews  were  not  what 
she  ought  to  be  doing.  Nabokov  had  been  right. 
The  worst  plight  for  a writer  was  to  lose  the  abili- 
ty to  imagine  facts,  to  begin  to  believe  that  facts 
could  exist  by  themselves.  Perhaps  she’d  drunk  it 
away,  perhaps  it  had  simply  taken  wing.” 

Stafford  has  the  most  poignant  moment  of  the 
book.  Her  fragility  is  palpable.  She  prefers  the  com- 
pany of  her  cats  and  local  tradesmen  to  discussing 
her  work  in  college  forums.  She  has  the  routines  of 
the  elderly,  the  Pulitzer  is  a memory,  and  her  speech 
and  writing  abilities  have  diminished  on  account  of 
her  stroke.  Losing  the  ability  to  do  what  you  love, 
the  one  thing  above  all  others  you  have  been 
known  and  acclaimed  for,  is  perhaps  an  inevitable 
fate,  and  Stafford’s  part  in  this  book  serves  as  a 
strong  reminder  of  that  fact  and  also  that  the 
measure  of  a creative  life  lies  in  the  work  and  the 
hope  that  it  still  holds  water  after  we  are  gone. 

The  book  ends  as  quietly  as  it  begins.  Saul 
Steinberg,  imagining  his  day  unfolding,  feels  a 
contentment  with  the  state  of  his  world  that  we 
can  all,  at  varying  times,  identify  with.  Ritual  and 
routine  play  their  part  in  the  creative  whole;  the 
ability  to  sit  and  think  unhindered  is  one  of  life’s 
greatest  pleasures.  East  Hampton’s  natural  envi- 
ronment has  inspired  exactly  this  prospect  for  the 
artists  and  writers  who  lived  and  live  there.  I 
placed  De  Kooning’s  Bicycle  back  on  my  shelf  with 
no  small  measure  of  loss,  the  way  one  feels  when 
the  journey  is  over  and  we  must  snap  out  of  our 
reverie  and  return  to  our  life.  Robert  Long  has 
woven  universal  questions  and  truths  into  this 
book  and  given  voice  to  them  through  extraordi- 
narily creative  minds.  When  talking  about  his 
work,  de  Kooning  famously  said,  “I  want  to  give 
somebody  else  something  of  a glimpse”;  with  De 
Kooning’s  Bicycle,  Long  has  given  us  a glimpse  with 
all  the  expansive  appeal  of  a brightening  glance. 

TRACEY  ANDERSON  is  a Scottish  artist  now  work- 
ing in  Provincetown.  Her  work  can  be  seen  regularly 
at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
and  online  at  www.anderson66.typepad.com  and 
www.  theartproject.  com. 
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My  Love  Affair  with 
Modern  Art: 

Behind  the  Scenes  with  a Legendary  Curator 

BY  KATHARINE  KUH,  EDITED  AND  COMPLETED  BY  AVIS  BERMAN 
ARCADE  PUBLISHING,  2006 

A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  ELEANOR  MUNRO 


Katharine  Kuh  was  an  interrogator  of 
art  and  artists,  a listener,  a talker,  and 
a deep  looker.  And  in  the  recently 
published  My  Love  Affair  with  Modern 
Art,  each  facet  of  her  remarkable  per- 
sonality is  shown.  In  her  good  years,  she  was  a for- 
ager in  art  worlds  that  stretched  from  Mexico  to 
Alaska,  Italy  to  India.  A compact,  feisty  woman, 
she  strode  out  in  a tilted  way  favoring  a polio- 
weakened  leg  but  with  her  head  high— rather  dra- 
matically so— as  if  an  artist  or  photographer  might 
be  in  the  bushes  ready  to  frame  a picture.  In  fact, 
that  happened  more  than  once,  for  her  arched  left 
eyebrow  and  chiseled  profile  commanded  atten- 
tion. Will  Barnet,  for  instance,  couldn’t  make  up 
his  mind  which  artist  to  introduce  into  his  portrait 
of  Katharine  until  he  thought  of  Fernand  Leger, 
master  of  pistons  and  gears,  the  big,  rough- 
handed, red-faced  Modernist. 

From  her  early  days  as  a Chicago-born  Vassar 
girl  in  the  ’30s,  Katharine  was  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
icans drawn  into  the  turbulence  of  early  Modernist 
culture— the  European-born  esthetic  based  on  a 
vision  of  forms  interrelated  through  all  the  arts 
and,  for  that  matter,  all  aspects  of  human  endeav- 
or. It  was  an  epochal  insight,  a summons  to  explore 
the  creative  use  of  abstract  form  to  understand  and 
depict  the  nature  of  nature.  For  the  next  three  or 
four  decades,  these  pioneer  lone-wolves  rode  a 
wave  of  exhilarated,  high-minded  adventure  that 
entailed  defiance  toward  the  dinosaurs  still  in 
charge  of  American  art  institutions.  Kuh’s  mentor 
in  the  new  enterprise  was  a galvanic  young  Alfred 
Barr,  then  teaching  at  Vassar.  Returning  home  after 
graduation,  Katharine  moved  in  spirited  fashion 
between  groups,  meeting  African-Americans  of  the 
Chicago  Renaissance,  teaching  art  to  members  of 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 
and  ultimately  opening  her  own  progressive  gallery 
in  1935  to  give  the  first  American  exposure  to 
artists  like  Archipenko,  Moholy-Nagy,  Klee,  Edward 
Weston,  and  others.  “Heady  years,”  she  wrote, 
“with  the  emergence  of  one  great  movement  after 
the  next,  and  I was  determined  to  try  to  understand 
them.”  She  kept  up  her  challenge  to  the  gray-haired 
lady  promulgators  of  artistic  standards— what  they 
called  “Sanity  in  Art”— by  maintaining  her  gallery 
until  1943  when  she  was  hired  as  a curator  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Later,  she  became  the  art 
critic  for  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 


Meanwhile,  Kuh’s  attraction  to  progressive 
populism  and  her  love  for  the  social  ambiance 
around  the  arts  deepened  as  her  horizons  widened 
in  all  directions.  Visiting  Mexico  in  the  1940s  with 
the  artist  Carlos  Merida,  she  became  enamored  of 
its  folk  culture  and  the  impact  of  that  vivid  idiom 
on  a rising  group  of  politically  radical  painters. 
Traveling  across  the  United  States  in  1947  to  put 
together  a show  of  new,  experimental  artists,  she 
sought  them  out  in  their  separate  worlds,  “farm- 
ing, brick-making,  running  restaurants,  finishing 
furniture,  filmmaking,  and  house  painting.  A few 
merely  existed  as  hermits. . . . My  overall  impression 
was  ofwarmth,  loneliness,  and  pride  in  survival.” 

Some  time  later,  after  taking  on  the  curatorial 
job  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Kuh  organized  the 
American  exhibit  at  the  Venice  Biennale,  a plum  for 
a relative  newcomer  to  the  tricky  world  ofart-and-  J 
politics.  Then  for  a decade  she  roamed  the  world 
purchasing  work  for  the  Art  Institute  as  well  as  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  bargaining  and 
negotiating,  sometimes  winning,  sometimes  losing 
treasures  she’d  set  her  heart  on  acquiring,  always 
challenged  to  comprehend  the  “essential  baggage 
in  the  forms.”  Some  twenty  years  later  when  I 
began  to  know  her,  Katharine  was  still  at  work 
peering  into  and  behind  works  of  art  for  emana- 
tions from  the  artists’  minds.  In  that  smoky,  ego- 
ridden  un-world,  she  had  found  her  subject: 
heroic-scale  men  (and  a few  women)  inspired  by 
the  movement  that  shaped  the  art  they  made,  the 
way  they  thought  and  lived,  and  the  supreme  his- 
toric value  they  claimed  for  themselves.  This  charge 
of  rekindled  Romantic  idealism  helped  American 
advanced  culture  heal  the  bitterness  left  by  a half- 
century  of  wars  and  economic  depression,  and 
Katharine  shared  the  artists’  drive  to  insert  them- 
selves into  history.  She  would  go  on  into  her  eighty- 
ninth  year  laboring  to  shape  the  voices  and  images 
in  her  mind  “which  with  my  death  would  otherwise 
pass  into  oblivion.”  The  source  of  her  commitment 
to  this  notion  of  survival  through  creative  work  was 
the  ideal  of  life  experience  itself,  sensory  and  cogni- 
tive: the  power  over  the  mind  of  hands-on  work 
with  the  materials  of  art— space,  time,  color,  and 
shapes  as  they  cohere  and  intersect  in  actuality. 
Interestingly,  the  neurosciences  have  now  claimed 
this  field  for  ongoing  exploration. 

So  Kuh  was  shaped  by  the  movement  that 
shaped  her  time.  In  the  Postmodern  world  that  fol- 
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lowed,  which  now  celebrates  celebrity  and  glitz,  she 
remained  the  most  unpretentious  of  human 
beings.  A sojourner  in  museums,  art-filled  palaces, 
and  homes  with  gardens  and  munificent  tables, 
she  possessed  as  her  own  place  of  refuge  and 
reconsolidation  a small,  somewhat  plain  rental 
cottage  in  Wellfleet,  on  Cape  Cod.  It  had  been 
cobbled  together  out  of  old  weathered  boards  in 
an  earlier  time  and  stood  deep  in  pine  trees  not  far 
from  the  highway  heading  toward  Provincetown 
and  Boston.  The  place  was  also  a crossroads  for 
friends— artists,  architects,  and  writers— who  liked 
to  drop  in  late  in  the  day  for  a visit.  You’d  push  your 
way  through  the  pines  to  the  back  door  and  a 
catchall  porch  with  shelves  of  provisions  and  an 
icebox  too  big  to  fit  in  the  kitchen— the  kind  ofjum- 
ble  country  people  like  to  have  at  their  elbow. 
Inside  you’d  find  her  kitchen-parlor  with  a big  table 
for  friends’  palavers.  There,  we’d  draw  up  chairs 
around  the  area  where  she  liked  to  stretch  out  on 
a recliner  or  daybed  and  take  on  the  world  across 
the  tops  of  her  upturned  feet.  For  she  was  a social 
being  with  brains  who,  like  many  of  us  on  the  Cape 
in  those  days,  survived  summers,  as  we  joked,  on 
“a  mostly  liquid  diet.”  I like  to  remember  how,  after 
parties  somewhere  or  other,  she’d  climb  back  into 
her  car,  still  in  her  tilted  way,  still  laughing  and  wav- 
ing, to  gun  the  engine  and  tear  off  down  one  of  the 
winding  back  roads— frequently  straight  into  the 
bushes,  where  her  friends  would  have  to  rush  to 
help  her,  spinning  her  wheels,  to  be  off  again. 

But  back  at  home  in  the  kitchen-parlor,  she 
liked  to  lie  back  and  recount  her  memories.  And 
since  artists,  like  writers,  tend  to  tell  the  same  story 
over  and  over,  and  since  the  time  frame  in  which 
Katharine  wrote  was  characterized  by  male  “great 


artists,”  she  had  a store  of  sharp  or 
rending  tales  about  their  struggles 
against  whatever  kept  them  from 
full  self-realization.  That  was  more 
often  than  not  the  dramatic,  heart- 
breaking subtext  of  her  stories.  The 
obstruction  could  be  tradition, 
worn-out  ideas,  moral  obtuseness, 
cultural  depletion,  or  just  plain  too 
many  “bad  guys”  fighting  for  the 
same  galleries  and  commissions. 
What  Kuh  probed  and  listened  for 
was  the  expression  of  need  for  the 
return  of  creative  freedom,  and  in  so 
doing,  she  exposed  as  well  the 
underside  of  that  Promethean 
yearning:  the  anger  and  frustration, 
the  sick  heart,  the  corrosive  longing 
that  visited  certain  of  the  Abstract 
Expressionists.  She  witnessed  the 
rage  of  Clyfford  Still,  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Rothko,  the  bitterness 
between  Al  Jensen,  Barney  Newman, 
and  Robert  Motherwell  over  who 
did  it  best.  In  this  book,  along  with 
epiphanal  anecdotes  along  these 
lines,  are  such  casually  cruel  words 
as  those  hurled  at  Guatemalan-born 
artistjensen  by  Franz  Kline  and  Earl 
Kerkam:  “The  trouble  with  you 
Jensen  is  that  you  talk.  . . . You  say 
things,  but  you  don’t  exist.” 

Kuh  took  note  of  the  survivor’s  survival  tactics, 
too:  Stuart  Davis’s  “overpowering  attachment  to 
the  process  of  discovery  of  structural  continuities 
. . . [his]  visual  logic  grew  tougher  and  his  work 
stronger;  the  late  paintings  are  incandescent.”  She 
took  account  of  Mondrian,  for  whom  “the  disor- 
der of  modern  life  [was]  a constant  challenge”  as 
he  labored  “trying  to  substitute  order  for  the  chaos 
around  him.”  If  underdog  Al  Jensen’s  paintings 
“beat  at  me  with  savage  vigor,”  he  could  recom- 
pose himself  by  focusing  on  “the  edge  of  things  . . . 
the  edge  of  the  sun  reappearing”  and  also  by  his 
revisiting  of  his  native  Mayan-based  culture.  And 
always  in  the  background  was  Picasso,  for  whom 
Guernica  was  the  story  of  “a  world  gone  mad”  but 
whose  creative  energy  did  not  flag.  Kuh  recorded 
this  ongoing  dialectic  between  despair  and  fruitful 
concentration  without  making  the  least  moral 
judgment  of  the  individual.  When  I once  blurted 
out  to  her  my  violent  objection  to  Duchamp’s 
nihilism,  she  turned  on  me  a look  of  real  pain  and 
said,  “Oh  no!  He  was  the  gentlest  of  men!” 

Kuh  asked  Isamu  Noguchi  one  day  what  made 
him  “make  art.”  She  reported  the  exchange  not  in 
this  book  but  in  The  Artist’s  Voice  in  1960. 
Noguchi’s  indirect  answer  was  that  “what  we 
carry  around  isa  memory  of ourchildhood,  when 
each  day  held  the  magic  of  discovering  the 
world.”  Kuh’s  attraction  to  the  theme  of  survival 
through  art  had  similar  roots.  Once  the  polio  vic- 
tim, she’d  been  consigned  to  bed  in  her  adoles- 
cent years,  then  obliged  to  wear  a constricting 
body  cast.  During  this  long  entrapment,  she  was 
kept  mentally  alert  by  her  father  and  uncle,  both 
art  collectors  who  supplied  her  with  prints  and 
slides  and  encouraged  her  to  master  the  princi- 


ples of  visual  organization.  She  wore  the  cast 
until,  as  the  art  history  graduate  back  in  Chicago, 
she  announced  her  “decade  of  wearing  the  body 
cast  was  over.”  Still  it’s  interesting  how  destiny 
builds  on  repetition.  Not  long  after  this,  she  took 
on  a metaphoric  cast,  an  uncongenial  marriage 
that  located  her  out  in  the  boondocks.  She 
divorced,  returned  to  the  city,  opened  her  gallery, 
and  set  off  on  her  independent  career. 

Kuh’s  anecdotal  texts  about  famous  artists  are 
what  most  readers  will  value  here.  Still,  I think  the 
more  unusual  story  lies  around  the  edges,  where, 
as  if  she  were  ruminating  in  the  pages  of  a note- 
book, Kuh  questions  the  Postmodern  art  world 
that  came  into  being  while  she  was  active.  It’s  a 
world  she  was  sometimes  the  victim  of.  There  is 
darkness  but  perhaps  not  enough  open  reactive 
anger  in  such  passages.  Some  of  these  may  have 
been  styled  by  writer-editor  Avis  Berman, 
Katharine’s  friend,  who  took  on  the  challenge  of 
making  consecutive  order  out  of  the  drifts  of  notes 
and  drafts  on  Kuh’s  desk  when  she  died.  For 
example,  if  she  mentions  the  stark  contradiction 
between  capitalist  economics  and  authentic  art 
culture,  weighs  the  struggles  between  profit-seek- 
ing art  donors  and  museums  toyed  with  by  those 
same  donors,  reports  on  faulty  attributions,  for- 
geries, and  thefts,  her  remarks  may  end  with  a sigh 
instead  of  a protest.  One  section  winds  up  limply, 
“These  and  other  inquiries  can  erode  long-accept- 
ed credos.”  E vero,  an  art  forger  might  say. 

Berman  suggests  her  friend  may  have  been  over- 
ly discrete  in  certain  circumstances  because  she 
found  herself,  as  Kuh  says,  “in  a labyrinth  of  sleazy 
politics.  Art  is  never  a typically  democratic  process 
. . . it’s  a lonely  business  and  at  best  embraced  by 
solitary  individuals.”  Working  curators  like  herself, 
“underpaid,  overworked,  and  lacking  tenure  . . . 
make  up  for  their  insecurity  by  fiercely  identifying 
with  works  in  their  charge.”  Works  Kuh  failed  to 
acquire  for  the  Art  Institute  or  the  bank  became  her 
“abandoned  children.”  She  actually  dreamed 
about  them,  she  confesses,  and  grief  may  have 
deepened  her  conflicted  anger  toward  the  respon- 
sible parties.  Indeed,  with  a sting  she  might  not 
have  allowed  herself  in  life,  Kuh  here  is  permitted 
by  Berman  to  recount  her  misadventures  with  col- 
lector Walter  Arensberg,  who  hired  her  to  cata- 
logue his  collection  even  while  he  tantalized  her  by 
refusing  to  divulge  its  ultimate  destination.  “I  still 
flinch  with  pain  when  I think  of  how  coolly  I was 
used,  but  it  was  more  the  loss  of  Arensberg’s 
friendship  than  of  the  collection  that  wounded 
me.”  Indeed,  rich  collectors  were  the  enemy,  and 
Arensberg  and  Chester  Dale,  the  worst,  both  look- 
ing “to  enhance  [their]  name  and  social  stature”  by 
playing  museum  against  museum  in  their  “insa- 
tiable desire  for  recognition  and  constant  admira- 
tion.” Material  like  this  doesn’t  often  see  daylight; 
art  writers  are  tactful  toward  sources  of  future  sto- 
ries, and  publishers  are  wary.  But  in  the  art-power 
arena,  Kuh  in  fact  witnessed  such  outbreaks  of 
mayhem  as  the  eyes  being  literally  gouged  out  of  a 
hanging  portrait,  oils  by  Leger  being  slashed  on  the 
walls,  and  a work  by  Orozco  being  spat  on. 

Avis  Berman’s  compelling  preface  both  sup- 
ports and  exposes  the  dangers  in  her  approach.  “I 
forfeited  raw  information,”  she  explains,  “as  if  I 
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were  a conservator  finishing  a painting.”  If  Kuh’s 
notes  id  to  be  augmented  substantially  ...  I 
did  no:  retain  them.  However  I did  have  to  write 
iced  portions  . . . expressing  the  missing 
thoughts  or  date  in  a manner  as  close  to  her  syn- 
tax as  I could.” 

So  understanding  and  explaining  Kuh  became 
Berman’s  own  mission.  Some  readers  may  ques- 
tion the  ethic  of  actually  filling  in  an  author’s 
blanks,  as  self-justifying  critics  right  and  left  are 
now  doing  apropos  literary  borrowings  to  make  a 
book  where  none  really  exists.  But  I’d  disagree 
strongly  with  censure  in  this  case.  All  creative  work 
is  self-transforming  in  the  doing,  fiction  to  nonfic- 
tion, reportage  to  language  steeped  in  personality. 
And  Kuh’s  reported  diffidence  about  her  own 
work,  perhaps  noted  down  after  her  retirement, 
shouldn’t  be  taken  seriously.  She  may  have  indeed 
said  in  passing  that  her  writing  skill  was  useful  only 
“as  it  remained  subservient  to  the  far  more  creative 
forces  which  were  its  raison  d’etre.'  But  I don’t 
believe  that  piety.  Kuh  was  stili  and  ever  the  feisty 
character,  direct,  combative,  and  realistic.  And  in 
the  end,  as  she  said,  “strong  emotions  and  total 
involvement  are  prerequisites  of  understanding.” 

In  fact,  there  was  a wonderful  erotic  charge  in 
Kuh’s  attraction  to  the  artists:  their  big-boned, 
capable  bodies,  their  skilled  hands,  their  presence 
in  their  studios,  dominating,  aggressive,  seduc- 
tive. Through  her  writing,  Kuh  experienced  their 
embeddedness  in  the  landscape  of  a dramatically 
unbalanced  time.  As  Berman  says,  when  she  first 
considered  assembling  the  book,  she  was  over- 
whelmed by  her  own  emotion  and  put  the  notes 
aside  for  several  years.  She  then  only  returned 
“when  my  judgment  became  clearer  and  I could 
function  as  a stringent  reader.”  And  then, 
“Katharine  came  back  in  all  her  force  and  feisti- 
ness. ...  I discovered  that  for  me  Katharine  had 
never  died.” 

Katharine  died,  in  fact,  alone  one  night  not  on 
the  Cape  but  in  her  small  New  York  apartment, 
lying  on  her  back  watching  television  over  the 
tops  of  her  upturned  feet.  Or  so  I’ve  been  told. 
Safe  at  home.  And  then  it  was  time  for  Avis 
Berman  to  go  to  work. 

ELEANOR  MUNRO,  a Truro  summer  resident  and  a 
founder  of  the  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill,  is  the 
author  of  Originals:  American  Women  Artists,  On 
Glory  Roads:  A Pilgrim’s  Book  about  Pilgrimage, 
and  Memoir  of  a Modernist’s  Daughter. 
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The 

Legacies 
of  Artists 


by  Diane  Cousineau 


What  happens  to  the  art 
after  the  artist’s  death? 

Does  the  legacy  of  a 
prominent  painter  largely 
take  care  of  itself,  prices 
increasing  with  minimum  effort?  Is  there 
any  chance  that  the  work  of  a lesser-known 
artist  will  suddenly  be  discovered?  Who  is 
the  best  person  to  care  for  the  legacy— an 
intimate  companion  or  a professional?  To 
what  degree  does  an  artist’s  careful  prepa- 
ration of  a will  before  his  or  her  death  insure 
that  these  wishes  will  be  met? 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  taken  up  by 
Magda  Salvesen  in  her  interviews  with  widows, 
lovers,  and  children  of  artists  as  well  as  art  deal- 
ers, foundation  directors,  and  estate  lawyers. 
These  questions  inevitably  lead  to  revelations 
about  the  lives,  primary  concerns,  and  working 
habits  of  artists  whose  names  figure  prominently 
in  public  spaces— Mark  Rothko,  Milton  Avery, 
Richard  Diebenkorn,  Adolph  Gottlieb,  David 
Smith,  and  Romare  Bearden— along  with  other 
equally  fascinating,  if  less  familiar,  figures  who 
were  a part  of  the  American  explosion  of  talent  in 
the  ’50s  and  ’60s. 

Salvesen,  wife  of  the  second-generation 
Abstract  Expressionist  painter  Jon  Schueler, 
found  herself  in  the  oddly  troubling  and  exacting 
position  of  assuming  sole  responsibility  for  her 
husband’s  work  when  he  died  in  1992.  Caught 
between  the  overwhelming  details  of  inventory 
records  and  conservation  and  the  larger  ques- 
tions involving  her  own  transformed  identity,  she 
set  out  to  investigate  how  other  women  per- 
formed their  “widow’s  work.”  Her  parameters 
gradually  extended  to  include  other  intimate 
companions,  relatives,  and  art  professionals  as 
she  became  increasingly  intrigued  by  the  great 
variety  of  situations  she  encountered  and  the  per- 
plexing questions  involving  legal  and  tax  issues. 

Salvesen  is  quick  to  point  out  that  however 
new  the  role  appears,  it  had  long  been  prepared 
for  by  her  original  choice— as  it  had  been  by 
many  of  the  artists’  companions  with  whom  she 
spoke:  “If,  as  spouses  and  companions,  we 
accommodated  ourselves  to  the  self-absorption 
and  the  drive  that  it  took  to  be  an  artist,  it  was 
because  we  recognized  that  despite  the  exigen- 
cies, the  endurance  of  the  work  was  what  ulti- 
mately mattered.  Were  we  subservient  or 
supportive?  In  either  case,  the  future  had  already 
been  factored  into  our  thinking.  Therefore  . . . 


JEANNE  AND  FRITZ  BULTMAN  WITH  ANTHONY, 

PROVINCETOWN,  MA,  C.  1947 

whatever  the  new  demands  on  our  time  might 
be,  we  draw  from  a set  of  priorities  that  have 
already  been  established.” 

Fully  aware  that  her  own  and  others’  choices 
reflected  the  cultural  context  in  which  they  lived, 
Salvesen  is  careful  to  evoke  the  historical  and  geo- 
graphical settings  that  give  rise  to  the  voices  we 
hear  in  her  conversations.  Against  the  background 
of  downtown  NYC  studios,  the  artists’  colonies  of 
the  Hamptons  and  Provincetown,  and  the  newly 
flourishing  California  School  of  Fine  Art— at  a time 
before  artists  expected  to  gain  large  financial 
returns  or  even  security— we  come  to  understand 
the  commitment  that  impelled  many  of  these 
women  to  support,  often  financially  as  well  as 
emotionally,  their  husbands’  utter  dedication  to 
art.  Whatever  the  tensions  that  may  have  existed 
in  the  relationship,  whatever  the  limitations  set  by 
these  women’s  choices,  one  feels  (even  in  the  light 
of  late  twentieth-century  feminism)  the  strength 
that  this  unquestioning  pursuit  toward  a common 
goal  brought  to  these  relationships.  When  Helen 
Park  Bigelow,  daughter  of  David  Park,  tells  us  that 
his  wife,  Lydia,  “was  his  other  pair  of  eyes;  he 
wanted  her  to  see  everything,”  it  is  hard  not  to  feel 
a tinge  of  envy  rather  than  simply  dismiss  her  posi- 
tion as  the  unenlightened  acceptance  of  male  enti- 
tlement. Similarly,  Anne  Porter,  discussing  the 
“very  difficult  temperament”  of  her  husband,  Fair- 
field,  and  how  unsuitable  it  was  for  him  to  be  the 
father  of  six  children,  remarks,  “He  managed  to 
remain  with  his  family,  with  all  of  his  children,  pro- 
viding for  us.  He  never  deserted  us  for  more  than 
a few  days.”  One  is  left  with  the  sense  of  a woman 
of  enormous  reserves  of  wisdom,  empathy,  and 
generosity— and  perhaps  an  epiphany  of  the 
meaning  of  love— rather  than  the  image  of  a 
woman  who  has  been  duped. 

Part  of  what  impelled  Salvesen  to  become  pas- 
sionate about  recording  these  women’s  testimony 
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is  a sense  of  a vast  lacuna  in  the  history  of  art,  the 
repeated  evidence  that  these  women’s  voices  had 
been  overlooked  and  unacknowledged— whether 
as  interpreters  of  their  husbands’  works  or  reposi- 
tories of  the  most  memorable  events  of  their  lives. 
“The  widow  is  the  memory,”  Phyllis  Diebenkorn 
exclaims,  and  the  implications  of  her  remark  are 
registered  by  the  gallery  dealer  Stephen  Schlesinger 
as  he  discusses  his  relationship  with  Jeanne  Bult- 
man,  the  widow  ofthe  painter  Fritz  Bultman:  “She 
was  around  during  a very  important  time  in  the 
history  of  American  art  . . . and  her  memory  is  a 
treasure.”  Jack  Cowart  is  equally  appreciative  of 
Dorothy  Lichtenstein,  both  as  an  entree  into  the 
life  of  her  husband,  Roy,  and  as  an  “elegant,  ver- 
bal, fun,  funny”  person  in  her  own  right:  “She  cre- 
ated her  own  independent  sphere  and  was  not  the 
mouthpiece  for  Roy’s  art.  She  also  has  a fantastic 
memory  for  the  details  of  the  last  thirty  years.” 
Not  all  art  professionals  are  as  appreciative,  how- 
ever, for  they  assume  that  these  women  merely 
parrot  their  husbands  or  seek  to  fabricate  myths  in 
order  to  control  the  artist’s  reputation.  Sanford 
Hirsch,  director  ofthe  Esther  and  Adolph  Gottlieb 
Foundation,  expresses  dismay  at  this  dismissive 
attitude:  “It  used  to  stun  me.  I’d  seethe  way  differ- 
ent people  approached  Esther.  Here’s  someone 
who  is  a full  part  ofthe  career  ofthe  artist,  who 
knows  much  ofthe  work  from  its  inception  to  its 
completion,  and  has  a perspective  that  no  one  else 
in  the  world  can  have.  How  in  God’s  name  can 
you  just  dismiss  her?”  The  viewpoint  of  a number 
of  widows  is  stated  succinctly  by  Harriet  Vicente, 
widow  ofthe  painter  Esteban  Vicente:  “Nothing 
has  ever  been  written  about  artists’  wives  unless 
they  knew  how  to  make  the  money,  or  how  to  be 
greedy,  or  how  to  be  a pain  in  the  neck.” 

The  loss  entailed  becomes  all  the  more  appar- 
ent as  we  read  through  these  conversations  and 
find  that  we  are  as  much  delighted  by  these 
women’s  own  narratives  of  their  lives  as  we  are  by 
their  accounts  of  their  husbands’  careers.  The  rich 
variety  of  voices— sometimes  refreshingly  blunt, 
sometimes  suggestively  hesitant— reveal  women 
whose  independence  and  spunk,  originality  and 
devotion  defy  our  stereotypes.  Both  as  wives  and 
widows,  they  display  unsuspected  skills  and  capa- 
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bilities  and  frequently  disarm  us  with  the  casual 
way  in  which  they  offer  their  talents  to  us.  Wives 
who  once  posed  for  their  husbands  become  wid- 
ows who  defy  condescending  lawyers  and  arro- 
gant art  dealers. 

We  see  this  in  Vicente’s  unabashed  direct- 
ness—“I  was  a rich  girl;  I had  to  have  money”— 
and  Phyllis  Diebenkorn’s  modesty  about  her 
efforts  to  handle  her  husband’s  estate,  “I  just 
muddle  through.”  We  are  intrigued  by  Yvonne 
Hagan’s  matter-of-fact  account  of  the  way  she 
juggled  her  own  career  as  an  art  reviewer,  consult- 
ant, and  museum  curator;  her  role  as  a widow 
with  two  children;  and  her  long  on-again,  ofif- 
again  transatlantic  romance  with  Tony  Stubbing. 
And  we  are  charmed  by  Regina  Cherry’s,  at  first 
reluctant,  depiction  of  her  unlikely  romance  with 
Herman  Cherry— he  was  sixty-five  and  she  about 
thirty;  she  was  working  at  photography  and  other 
jobs  in  Germany  and  he  had  just  been  forced  to 
retire  from  a community  college  in  New  York  and 
would,  the  next  year,  undergo  major  surgery.  In 
each  story  we  feel  regaled  by  the  energy  and  dis- 
tinctiveness of  each  woman’s  voice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  two  imposing  figures 
stand  behind  all  visions  ofwhat  an  artist’s  widow 
might  be:  Annalee  Newman  and  Lee  Krasner, 
both  utterly  devoted  to  the  “geniuses”  they  lived 
with  (Barnett  Newman  and  Jackson  Pollock)  and 
both  exhibiting  an  unforeseen  drive  and  talent  for 
heightening  their  reputations— and  the  price  of 
their  work— after  their  husbands’  deaths.  Krasner 
is  a special  example  because  she  herself  was  an 
artist  who  chose  to  put  aside  her  own  career  dur- 
ing her  marriage  to  Pollock,  and  thus  she  intro- 
duces us  to  an  intriguing  variation  ofthe  genre. 

For  the  woman-artist,  the  doublings  and  divi- 
sions involved  in  her  new  role  are  compounded. 
Like  any  widow  managing  an 
estate,  she  occupies  the  place  of 
the  artist— perpetuating  his  vision 
and  integrity  and  duplicating  the 
care  and  attention  he  gave  to  his 
work— at  the  same  time  that  she 
assumes  the  role  of  promoter  and 
seller,  thus  becoming  the  interme- 
diary between  the  artist  and  the 
museum  or  collector.  Those  who 
are  artists  themselves  often  shy 
away  from  this  role  in  regard  to 
their  own  art  and,  after  their  hus- 
bands’ deaths,  would  much 
rather  return  to  the  studio  than 


deal  with  the  tedious  details  and  promotional 
activities  that  become  the  backbone  of  the 
widow’s  work. 

The  contradictions  within  her  identity  are 
indeed  multiple,  as  Adelie  Landis  Bischoff 
emphasizes  when  she  begins  a lecture  with  the 
announcement  that  she  is  speaking  “in  the  posi- 
tion of  two  painters.”  Even  a staunch  feminist 
such  as  May  Stevens,  who  never  considered  sacri- 
ficing her  own  career  for  her  husband’s,  and  who 
finds  promotional  work  for  either  of  them  antipa- 
thetic, has  taken  up  writing  and  talking  in  Rudolf 
Baranik’s  place— expressing  their  common  vision 
of  an  art  inseparable  from  their  deepest  moral 
and  political  concerns.  She,  like  others,  echoes 
Adelie  Bischoff’s  insistence  that  the  couple’s 
“respect  for  each  other’s  commitment  to  art  and 
what  art  could  give”  was  “the  cement  of  our  lives, 
the  glue  between  us  that  never  left  at  any  time.” 

Not  all  heirs  are  female  companions  and  not 
all  estate  managers  are  intimates.  Bob  Jamieson, 
companion  to  the  painter  Leon  Polk  Smith  for 
over  forty  years,  emerges  as  an  heir  who  has  found 
a significant  way  to  contribute  to  his  friend’s  lega- 
cy, in  spite  of  their  differing  talents  and  skills,  and 
who  underscores  that,  after  his  friend’s  death,  he 
feels  continually  sustained  by  the  artist’s  presence 
in  his  life:  “He’s  not  going  to  go  away,  ever.”  Joan 
Marter,  director  ofthe  Dorothy  Dehner  Founda- 
tion and  an  art  professor  and  historian,  is  a more 
detached  executor.  Feeling  that  she  best  serves  her 
former  friend  through  her  professionally  informed 
perspective,  she  attempts  to  incorporate  Dehner’s 
work  in  exhibitions,  such  as  Women  and  Abstract 
Expressionism , which  contextualize  her  art. 

Turning  to  the  director  of  the  estate  of  the 
sculptor  David  Smith,  one-time  husband  of  Dehn- 
er, we  encounter  an  executor  as  impassioned  as 
any  widow,  child,  or  close  friend  of  the  artist.  Peter 
Stevens,  formerly  married  to  Smith’s  daughter 
Rebecca,  never  knew  the  sculptor,  but  his  belief 
that  the  artist’s  own  wishes  had  been  ignored  and 
the  work  sacrificed  to  the  concerns— or  lack  there- 
of—of  the  estates’  executors  fuels  an  intense  com- 
mitment to  a legacy  that  he  feels  was  betrayed  by 
those  entrusted  with  its  care.  Left  to  the  auspices  of 
the  artist  Robert  Motherwell  and  the  critic  Clement 
Greenberg,  the  estate  suffered  some  ofthe  same 
questionable  practices  for  which  the  Rothko  case 
later  became  legendary.  In  both  instances,  the  next 
generation  is  left  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  must 
resort  to  lawsuits  before  gaining  access  to  the  lega- 
cy that  they  feel  is  rightfully  theirs. 


HELEN  McNEIL,  BROOKLYN,  NY,  2003,  WITH  GEORGE  McNEIL'S  LEXINGTON 
AVENUE,  1987,  78  by  64  inches 
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When  children  assume  the  responsibility  for  a 
parent’s  estate,  the  situation  is  often  fraught  with 
psychological  tensions  and  additional  practical 
complications.  Few  accede  to  this  pc  .ition  with  the 
firm  sense  of  assurance  displa'  a by  March  Avery, 
daughter  of  Milton  Av  , or  Christopher 
Schwabacher,  a trusts  an J . rates  lawyer  who  han- 
dles the  work  of  his  mother,  Ethel  Schwabacher, 
and  some  feel  ill  prepared  for,  as  well  as  uncom- 
fortable with,  the  responsibility  newly  thrust  on 
them.  An  artist  such  as  John  Crawford  is  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  necessity  of  not  letting  the  work 
of  his  father,  Ralston  Crawford,  dominate  his  life. 

Sometimes,  distance— either  self-imposed  or 
necessitated  by  circumstances— leaves  children 
especially  avid  for  the  parent’s  work,  especially 
when  they  have  been  denied  his  or  her  presence  at 
an  early  age.  As  Christopher  Rothko  says,  “It’s 
absolutely  true  that  I know  more  about  my  father 
from  talking  to  other  people  and  from  seeing  the 
work  than  I do  from  personal  experience.”  Helen 
Bigelow  Park,  whose  mother’s  second  marriage 
denied  her  access  to  her  father’s  art  after  his 
untimely  death,  speaks  of  the  greed  that  she  feels: 
“not  greed  for  money:  it’s  greed  for  those  paint- 
ings”; and  Kate  Rothko  recalls  her  initial  determi- 
nation "to  sell  a minimal  number  of  works,  so  I 
could  have  the  opportunity  to  live  with  them.  I’d 
never  been  able  to  hang  a Rothko  until  that  time.” 
For  both  Brenda  Schwabacher  and  Helen  McNeil, 
a certain  distance— either  temporal  or  spatial— was 
necessary  before  these  daughters  could  reach 
toward  their  parents  and  fully  appreciate  their 
work.  For  McNeil  faced  the  conflict  that  children  of 
artists  so  often  experience:  they  always  knew  that 
the  art,  and  not  themselves,  was  the  primary  object 
of  devotion,  and  yet  later  they  are  often  powerfully 
attracted  to  the  very  values  embodied  in  that  art.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  we  see  that  a number  of  these 
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children  eventually  find  their  way  back  to 
understanding  their  parents  through 
| writing  about  their  work. 

When  we  consider  the  relationships 
g between  gallery  dealers  and  artists  and 
2_  the  roles  of  foundation  directors,  we  dis- 
cover  that  the  passions  run  equally  high. 
The  rituals  of  seduction  and  courtship 
, Sz  that  often  define  the  initial  relationships 
§§  of  artists  and  dealers  most  often  give 
__£S  way  to  the  brute  realities  of  betrayal  and 
abandonment.  Recent  scandals  have 
emphasized  the  irresponsible  and  cor- 
rupt business  practices  of  galleries,  and 
heirs  frequently  say  that  they  feel  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  their  dealers,  hesitant  to  demand 
their  rights  and  fearful  of  finding  themselves  with- 
out any  representation  at  all.  That  these 
alliances  are  frequently  short-lived  is  not 
surprising.  The  artist— or  the  heir  standing 
in  the  artist’s  place— desires  continual 
recognition  and  absolute  fidelity,  while  the 
gallery,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a place  of 
divided  loyalties,  driven  by  self-interest 
and  subject  to  market  forces. 

Yet,  there  is  no  denying  the  power  of  the 
gallery  to  realize  the  dream  of  recognition 
that  all  artists  and  their  heirs  crave.  An 
exhilarating  case  in  point  is  that  of  Romare 
Bearden.  Jeffrey  Bergen,  owner  of  ACA 
Galleries,  tells  us,  “When  we  started  with 
the  estate,  Bearden  collages  were  $35,000. 

Today  they  would  be  worth  between  $250,000 
and  $500, 000. ’’The  stakes  are  high,  but,  as  Bergen 
insists,  so  are  the  demands:  “It’s  one  thing  to  be 
selling  art  for  ten  thousand  dollars— anybody  can 
do  that— but  to  make  it  creep  up  into  the  higher 
realm  of  price  points  you  really  need  to  have  great 
critical  success,  a museum  following— with  muse- 
ums taking  an  interest  and  promoting  the  work— 
and  sales.  If  you  have  just  two,  it’s  not  going  to 
happen.” 

While  financial  calculations  are  not  unknown 
to  foundation  directors,  representatives  like  San- 
ford Hirsch  of  the  Esther  and  Adolph  Gottlieb 
Foundation,  and  Jack  Cowart,  who  manages  the 
Roy  Lichtenstein  Foundation,  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  their  commitment  lies  elsewhere. 
Devotion  to  the  art  and  to  the  recognition  that,  in 
Hirsch’s  words,  “the  artist’s  foundation  is  an 
extension  of  the  artist’s  personality,”  underlie 
their  determination  to  fully  explore  and  make 
known,  especially  in  other  countries,  the  full  range 
of  the  artist’s  legacy.  Cowart’s  enthusiasm  for  col- 
laboration with  others,  whether  in  regard  to  exhi- 
bitions, the  foundation’s  oral  history  project,  or 
the  association  offoundation  directors  he  has  ini- 
tiated, is  disarming  and  contagious.  Hirsch’s 
moving  accounts  of  the  results  of  the  founda- 
tion’s charitable  gifts  to  artists— both  emergency 
funding  and  bequests  to  mature  artists— offer 
ample  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  his  life  has 
been  enriched  by  the  legacy  he  serves. 

Notwithstanding  the  artistic,  educational,  and 
charitable  purposes  of  foundations,  one  nagging 
question  remains:  Are  they  primarily  motivated  by 
the  resulting  tax  benefits?  Any  exploration  of  the 
multiple  responsibilities  facing  heirs  must  con- 


front the  perplexing  issues  of  inheritance  and  tax 
law  and  the  anomalies  in  the  tax  code  that  allow 
collectors  to  reap  benefits  from  donations 
unavailable  to  artists,  and  refuse  the  same  bene- 
fits to  art  as  other  financial  assets  when  it  comes 
to  capital  gams  taxes. 

The  increasing  number  of  artists’  foundations 
raises  other  issues  as  well.  The  Archives  of  Ameri- 
can Art  has  been  the  primary  collector  of  the  writ- 
ings, photographs,  records,  and  letters  of  artists, 
thus  establishing  a central  repository  that  guaran- 
tees free  access  to  all  researchers.  With  the  prolif- 
eration of  foundations  and  other  competitors  for 
this  material— some  ofwhich,  like  the  Getty  Muse- 
um, can  offer  large  sums  as  incentives— the  future 
of  the  Archives,  especially  in  view  of  recent  govern- 
ment cuts,  is  less  than  reassuring. 


How  can  the  caretaker’s  intensely  personal  1 
feelings  for  the  art  be  reconciled  with  the  com-  I 
mercial  aspects  of  the  art  world?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  haunts  heirs  and  professionals  alike. 
Kate  Rothko  tells  us  in  no  uncertain  terms,  “For 
me  it  was  always  the  paintings,  and  I can  separate 
the  two  worlds  emotionally.”  However,  she  also  I 
admits  that  the  phenomenal  increase  in  price  of  , 
her  father’s  work  has  made  it  all  the  more  expen- 
sive to  store,  insure,  and  transport  the  paintings,  | 
which  generates  the  need  for  more  sales,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  number  of  paintings  that  she  and 
her  brother  will  be  able  to  leave  to  their  children. 

Many  of  the  Abstract  Expressionist  artists  who  1 
began  painting  in  the  ’50s,  as  a number  of  wid- 
ows point  out,  hardly  dreamed  of  even  making  a I 
living  from  their  art.  How  innocent— and  refresh-  I 
ing— that  view  seems  today.  Commenting  on  the  I 
phenomenal  rise  in  price  of  her  father’s  work,  I 
March  Avery  says  that  if  Milton  knew  that  a paint-  I 
ing  of  his  was  selling  for  a million  dollars,  “He 
would  just  howl.”  Rae  Ferren,  widow  of  the  early 
abstract  artistjohn  Ferren,  expresses  the  antima- 
terialistic  impulse  that  characterized  those  days  in 
this  way:  “The  philosophy  of  life  and  the  spirit — 
that  was  a very  big  thing  when  I met  John— in  our  I 
own  lives  and  in  those  of  our  fellow  artists,  those  I 
who  are  now  called  the  New  York  School.” 

DIANE  COUSINEAU  is  coeditor  with  Magda  Salvesen  of  I 
Artists’  Estates:  Reputations  in  Trust,  published  by  I 
Rutgers  University  Press  in  2005.  She  is  a lecturer  in  Eng-  I 
lish  at  Washington  College  and  the  author  of  Letters  and 
Labyrinths:  Women’s  Writings/Cultural  Codes. 
With  Magda  Salvesen  she  coedited  Jon  Schueler:  The  : 
Sound  of  Sleat,  A Painter’s  Life  (Picador,  1999). 
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The  Whitney  What? 


by  Marc  J.  Straus 


It  was  messy  and  loud  and  I am  almost 
afraid  to  knock  it  again  (as  I have  routinely 
done  in  these  pages)  because  this  Whitney 
Biennial  (WB)  clearly  fell  under  new  director 
Adam  Weinberg’s  baton  (whom  I have  liked 
and  admired  for  fifteen  years),  and  it  was  curated 
by  two  heavyweights,  Chrissie  lies  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  and  Philippe  Vergne,  chief  curator  at  the 
Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis.  In  fact,  credit 
Weinberg  for  limiting  the  authorship  of  the  event 
to  just  two  people  and  for  choosing  one  with 
international  credentials  who  came  from  outside 
the  Whitney. 

As  a longtime  collector  and  sometimes  cura- 
tor, my  first  instinct  at  an  exhibition  is  to  size  up 
the  quality  of  the  individual  offerings,  and  to  find 
a few  extraordinary  works  that  I am  unfamiliar 
with  and  wonder  how  I missed  them  and  perhaps 
where  to  get  one.  The  Whitney  Biennial  does 
cause  a feeding  frenzy  for  some  of  the  artists 
exhibited,  if  only  a temporary  one.  Look  back— 
rarely  has  its  impact  been  sustained,  and  most 
artists  shown  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  have 
vanished  from  today’s  market. 

Though  there  were  a few  really  good  things  (all 
by  artists  whose  work  I know),  I was  distracted  by 
its  purposeful  theatricality  and  sheer  messiness. 
For  example,  one  relatively  unknown  painter, 
Todd  Norsten  from  Minneapolis,  who  had  a 
recent  Chelsea  show,  has  painted  some  wonderful 
works,  like  Grandma  Moses  Ain’t  Shit,  which  depicts 
a small  homestead  against  a large  skin  of  white 
paint.  But,  for  the  WB,  they  chose  lesser  works, 
like  Mary-Kate,  with  its  bold,  painted  words— 
“Fuck,  I Can  Afford  It.”  And,  no  surprise,  they 
included  Francesco  Vezzoli’s  video  Caligula,  which 
was  installed  just  off  the  second-floor  elevator. 

Caligula  is  a faux-trailer  for  a remake  of  Gore 
Vidal’s  pornographic  1979  film.  Shot  in  Los  Ange- 
les in  a faux  Roman  setting,  Vezzoli  ingeniously 
brought  back  several  ofthe  actors  from  the  original 
film,  like  Helen  Mirren,  and  added  Courtney  Love 
(perfect  choice)  as  Caligula.  This  was  a highlight  of 
the  recent  Venice  Biennale,  and  the  Guggenheim 
has  purchased  one  ofthe  three  versions.  The  wall 
placard  cloyingly  offers  that  the  film  can  be  “inter- 
preted as  a biting  satire  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion.” This  film  needs  no  such  help.  It  is  a clever, 
irreverent  satire  of  filmmaking  and  its  use  of  sexu- 
ality. I would  agree  with  its  selection  in  WB,  but,  as 
with  many  other  artists  shown,  fair  game  would 
have  been  to  include  a few  other  works  by  Vezzoli, 
such  as  his  important  handmade  needlepoints.  It 
would  have  made  sense  to  give  the  viewer  a larger 
understanding  of  his  imaginative  process,  as  they 
have  with  Billy  Sullivan,  an  American  making  a bit 
of  a comeback.  They  exhibited  an  unexpectedly 
interesting  three-carousel  projection  of  women 
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alone  and  dolorous,  per- 
haps recent  objects  of  sexu- 
ality, juxtaposed  with 
decades  of  shots  of  Sulli- 
van’s personal  chronicle  of 
decadence  and  loneliness. 

Importantly,  several  of  his 
recognizable  female  figura- 
tive canvases  were  also 
included  nearby. 

Speaking  ofVezzoli,  this 
WB  no  longer  has  any  pre- 
tense about  being  Ameri- 
can. Nonetheless,  the 
non-American  contingent 
is  underrepresented  and 
often,  as  with  Vezzoli,  lim- 
ited to  the  I can’t  leave  that 
out  caliber  of  work.  I also 
began  to  wonder  whether 
there  was  a political  agen- 
da in  the  WB  at  a moment  when  the  art  world 
and  this  American  administration  are  mostly  at 
odds— just  think  about  the  Buffalo  artist  under 
indictment  for  making  biological  weapons,  about 
the  electronic  surveillance  of  private  citizens,  and 
about  the  Iraq  War.  But  if  this  was  a subtext,  it 
wasn’t  frontal  except  for  a vapid  drawing  by 
Richard  Serra,  which  offered  the  epithet,  “Stop 
Bush,”  with  copies  available  to  anyone  agreeing 
to  display  them.  This  issue  was  more  directly  and 
separately  addressed  by  a show-within-a-show, 
Down  by  Law,  curated  by  the  Wrong  Gallery.  It 
included  such  seminal  works  as  Piss  Christ  and 
Mapplethorpe’s  last  self-portrait,  but  was  well 
separated  from  the  main  WB,  and  none  ofthe 
artists  included  received  a catalogue  page.  So, 
likely,  the  whole  issue  of  Bush  and  the  political 
moment  was  at  best  ambivalently  handled. 

It  became  increasingly  obvious  that  an  impor- 
tant thread  running  through  this  show  was  about 
artistic  practice,  how  in  this  globalized,  blogged, 
open  Internet  society,  where  appropriation  takes 
on  new  meanings,  where  almost  every  new  artist 
and  image  is  quickly  available,  the  process  of 
selecting  first-rate  unknowns  is  practically  impos- 
sible. Indeed,  there  was  a preponderance  ofwork 
that  addressed  the  whole  issue  of  originality, 
including  a full  room  by  sixty-six-year-old  Elaine 
Sturtevant,  who  has  been  remaking  Duchamp 
ready-mades.  In  another  room,  Jordan  Wolfson, 
only  twenty-five  years  old  and  represented  by  the 
same  gallery,  Perry  Rubenstein,  presented  a film 
of  a tuxedoed  man  using  sign  language  to  give 
Charlie  Chaplin’s  speech  in  his  first  talkie.  In  a 
more  sinister  vein,  Adam  McEwen,  who  at  one 
time  wrote  obits  for  a living,  displayed  a framed 
obituary  about  Nicole  Kidman’s  untimely  death. 


This  is  appropriation  of  a yet-to-be-published 
(inevitable)  event. 

There  was  a strong  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
collectives;  a few  I knew  of,  most  I did  not.  Some 
were  new  pairings  of  well-known  artists  like  Dan 
Graham  and  Tony  Oursler.  Multiple  authorship 
adds  to  the  sense  of  impermanence,  of  anonymi- 
ty, so  that  the  owning  and  reification  ofthe  object 
is  more  problematic.  Think  about  the  joint  paint- 
ings ofWarhol  and  Basquiat.  Only  now  are  prices 
increasing  substantially  (but  well  below  single- 
authored  works  by  either)  because  the  market 
(collectors  and  institutions)  has  always  had 
greater  comfort  with  the  clarity  of  solo  identifica- 
tion, the  exception  being  cases  in  which  the  artist 
is  in  fact  always  the  same  pairing  or  group— 
Gilbert  and  George,  Anne  and  Patrick  Poirier, 
Noble  and  Webster. 

Ultimately,  this  was  an  exhibit  very  much 
focused  on  how  the  art  system  works  in  terms  of 
authenticity,  ownership,  and  connoisseurship.  To 
their  credit,  the  curators  say  very  little  about  their 
intentions  in  the  catalogue,  but  instead  have 
included  the  work  of  a group  of  international 
writers  who  together  have  put  forth  the  best  set  of 
catalogue  essays  in  recent  memory.  These  are 
accessible,  insightful,  and  illuminating  without 
ever  touching  on  what  they  love  in  the  show  or 
what  is  missing  (which  I will  do  before  I close). 

Toni  Burlap  (the  fictional  “third  curator”  of 
the  exhibit)  writes,  “Invisibility  might  be  the  con- 
dition of  absolute  freedom  today.”  He  points  out 
that  the  fictitious  artist  Otabengajones  “is  a kind 
of  collective  alter  ego”  for  several  Houston-based 
black  artists.  This  is  a moment  when  alternative 
artists,  and  spaces,  are  receiving  attention,  such 
as  Reena  Spaulings,  a collective  comprised  of  two 
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artists  with  a gallery  in  New  York,  and  the  Wrong 
Gallery,  also  based  in  New  York,  which  opened 
“Gagosian  Berlin,”  a clever  appropriation  of 
Gagosian.  Collaborative  inquiry  has  been  given 
greater  currency  here  at  the  WB  as  an  open 
means  of  showing  and  discussing  art  that  is  more 
consistent  with  this  new  technological  age  (even 
though  it  is  often  unnerving  to  museum  directors, 
critics,  and  mainstream  collectors  like  me). 

Thus,  this  was  an  exhibit  expressing  an  impor- 
tant set  of  ideas  rather  than  purely  showcasing  the 
best  of  the  moment,  and  I came  away  with  appre- 
ciation for  their  enterprise  and  gutsiness.  They 
challenged  my  typical  way  of  approaching  a show 
like  this— a one-by-one  critical  take.  And  whether 


they  made  just  the 
right  choices  to  foster 
this  dialogue  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  I am  still 
obliged  to  note  that 
too  much  of  the  art 
was  sophomoric  and 
not  rescued  by  some 
larger  or  inclusive 
3 message.  They  clearly 
« gravitated  to  the 

f cacophonous— which 
< . . 

J sometimes  was  indis- 

CD 

j tinguishable  from 
S “noise.”  One  disrup- 

O r 

| tive  and  unsettling 
work  was  a beautiful 
evocation— Urs  Fisch- 
er’s large  room,  where 
two  walls  were  partially  dismantled  with  shorn 
drywall  and  mangled  studs.  In  the  middle  was  a 
rotating  armature;  at  the  ends,  melting  wax  can- 
dles left  a fresh  circular  residue  ofwax.  Who  would 
own  this?  Make  no  mistake,  even  the  chopped 
wall  (a  certificate,  no  doubt)  was  for  sale,  but  it 
made  the  case  for  the  boundaries  between  intran- 
sigence and  permanence,  what  is  discardable  and 
ownable.  I especially  liked  the  room  of  Steven  Par- 
rino’s  works,  which  daringly  question  the  bound- 
aries of  painting  versus  sculpture. 

What  I really  admired  about  this  show  was 
how  little  it  fawned  on  the  hot  stuff  of  the 
moment,  though  I bet  it  helped  energize  Sturte- 
vant’s  career  and  brought  enormous  attention  to 
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Angela  Strassheim,  whose  photo  “Father  Comb- 
ing Son’s  Hair  at  Sink”  was  used  for  the  invite.  It 
avoided  Dana  Schutz,  the  whole  Leipzig  crowd, 
and  even  some  of  my  favorites,  like  Michael  Borre- 
mans.  And  it  did  not  include  the  twenty  or  thirty 
artists  whose  work  is  in  such  great  demand  that 
they  go  to  a few  museums  and  a handful  of  collec- 
tors who  mostly  have  to  bend  over  backwards  and 
promise  it  as  a future  museum  gift. 

A few  artists  were  missed.  One  artist,  Paul 
Clay,  is  right  in  their  backyard,  and  has  long 
worked  in  collaborative  and  alternative  projects: 
he  runs  Fictive  Collaborative  and  a not-for-profit 
space,  Chuchifritos,  at  the  Essex  Street  Market, 
and  is  the  backbone  of  LMCC.  His  art  is  in  such 
venues  as  Diesel  Denim,  which  extends  the  cultur-  I 
al  debate  about  commodification  of  art. 

And  as  long  as  this  WB  was  including  some 
underage  contestants,  I would  have  liked  to  see 
Tamy  Ben-Tor.  This  Israeli  video  artist-performer, 
only  in  the  second  year  of  her  MFA  at  Columbia, 
has  had  more  New  York  Times  Sunday  coverage 
than  any  new  artist  in  memory.  And  it’s  deserved. 
Run  to  the  LFL  Gallery  to  see  her  Hitler  Sisters  or 
Women  Talk  about  Hitler. 

I would  also  have  included  Thomas 
Hirschhorn,  who  is  a true  philistine  making  major 
work  that  is  temporary.  He  works  collaboratively 
with  local  residents  in  poor  communities,  taking 
on  with  unfettered  aggressiveness  such  issues  as 
Switzerland’s  immigration  policies  and  the  U.S. 
incursion  into  Iraq.  Perhaps  he  was  too  obvious  a 
choice,  but  then  so  was  Pierre  Huyghe,  whose 
beautiful  collaborative  video  A Journey  That  Wasn’t 
was  shown  off  the  lobby. 

This  WB  title,  Day  for  Night,  based  on  a 1973 
Franpois  Truffaut  film,  remains  somewhat 
oblique  to  me.  It  is  about  obliqueness,  about  our 
world,  in  which  anything  might  be  instantly 
known  by  anyone,  where  communication  and 
artistic  exchange  is  fluid  and  reciprocal— where 
we  might  do  well  to  take  a pause  from  uncovering 
what  is  the  most  important  new  art  and  instead 
think  about  the  changing  context  of  art  in  a world 
undergoing  such  rapid  change. 

That  is  to  say,  the  exhibition  isn’t  just  about 
how  good  a painting  is  at  this  moment,  and  there 
are  some  that  are  very  good.  One  would  do  well  to 
recall  that  Bruce  Nauman’s  No,  No,  No  is  just  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  since  then  technology  and  glob- 
al communication  have  altered  at  the  pace  of  two 
industrial  revolutions.  This  WB  suggests  that  artis- 
tic practices  are  likely  to  change  dramatically.  The 
curators  are  not  blandly  suggesting,  as  so  many 
had  by  the  late  ’80s,  that  “painting  is  dead,”  or 
even  that  traditional  film  might  vanish.  They  are 
likely  saying  that  we  don’t  know  much  about  what 
is  to  come— that  we  are  on  the  front  cusp  of  a tech- 
no-cultural  revolution  with  as-yet-ummagined  and 
unlimited  alternative  approaches  to  making  art. 

MARC J.  STRAUS's  Not  God  (2006),  his  third  poetry 
collection  from  TriQuarterly  Books,  has  been  performed 
as  a play  Off  Broadway.  He  is  a renowned  medical  oncol- 
ogist and  art  collector.  In  2004  he  and  his  wife  founded 
the  Hudson  Valley  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Peek- 
skill,  NY  (www.hvcca.com).  He  has  curated  numerous 
gallery  and  museum  exhibits. 
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Several  years  ago  I received  a residency  in  a dune 
shack  managed  by  the  Outer  Cape  Artist  in  Resi- 
dence Consortium.  I spent  two  weeks  in  a primi- 
tive shack  (no  electricity,  no  running  water),  in  an 
isolated  location  about  400  feet  from  the  ocean. 
The  opportunity  placed  me  at  the  epicenter  of  an 
extraordinary  environment,  minus  distractions 
and  with  the  solitude  to  think  and  a mandate  to 
create.  I have  returned  eleven  times  since  that  first 
residency.  The  ever-shifting  dunes  pro\  i . a three- 
dimensional  model  and  a record  oi  the  primary 
forces  and  rhythms  of  nature— from  minute  to  cat- 
astrophic alterations.  The  vocabulary  of  the  land- 
scape reflects  permanence  as  well  as  mutability. 
The  effects  of  wind  currents  are  as  evident  as  the 
action  of  the  sea.  I work  on  site  with  a large  format 
camera,  making  first  a Polaroid  print  that  acts  as 
a sketch  or  constructing  tool,  allowing  me  to  com- 
bine and  investigate  how  to  form  a final  panoram- 
ic image.  Much  of  the  work  includes  both  a micro 
and  macro  view  or  layer  of  information.  In  the 
multiple  frames  of  the  panoramic  views,  I play 
with  and  reconstruct  the  information,  introducing 
rhythm  and  flow  in  the  composition. 

—JAMES  B.  ABBOTT 

Throughout  my  earlier  years,  I retained  a wish  to 
express  myself  in  art,  but  I didn’t  have  the  bitter- 
sweet blend  of  an  emotional  awakening  combined 
with  a more  refined  technique  and  a more  experi- 
enced viewpoint.  As  a result  ofworking  and  playing 
outdoors  all  my  life,  I retain  the  belief  that  the 
answers  I seek  are  found  in  nature  and  in  my  rela- 
tionship within  it.  I find  clues  and  try  to  decipher 


An  artist  statement  is  the  verbal  expression  of  a visual  artist.  It  may 
be  a remark  written  on  a scrap  of  paper  and  pinned  to  the  studio 
wall,  where  it  may  remain  for  daily  guidance.  It  may  be  any 
expression  the  artist  believes  is  authentic.  Often  it  is  a motivational 
credo  connected  to  the  artist’s  desire  to  do  the  work  in  the  first  place. 


the  answers.  It  is  not  an  easy  or  completely  under- 
standable process,  but  there  is  beauty  and  mystery 
in  the  flaws  and  bruises.  The  lessons  are  the  result 
of  my  trials.  My  goal  is  to  express  an  insightful  clue, 
not  always  a pretty  picture.  — JUDITH  ANDREWS 

I do  most  of  my  painting  in  the  wintertime  when 
the  days  are  peaceful  and  it  feels  good  to  be  inside 
the  warm  studio  with  the  smells  of  oil  and  varnish. 
Looking  through  the  hundred-or-so  photographs  I 
took  this  past  summer  in  Truro  and  Provincetown, 

I choose  one  to  paint.  I try  to  catch  the  view  of 
turning  back  and  taking  one  last  look,  the  picture 
ofwhat  is  imprinted  in  memory.  On  a snowy  day  in 
January,  I paint  a hot  day  in  July.  The  summer  is 
endless  because  I am  there!  — STEPHAN  ANDWOOD 

I approach  my  encaustic  paintings  without  pre- 
conceived ideas,  allowing  the  forms  to  develop.  I 
remain  in  the  present,  alert  for  images  to  reveal 
themselves.  Working  with  the  infinitely  forgiving 
medium  of wax,  I layer,  burn,  scrape,  embed,  and 
transfer,  often  incorporating  contrasting  materi- 
als like  lead.  I am  intrigued  by  the  rapport  of  the 
elements— whether  they  contrast,  harmonize, 
oppose,  or  complement  each  other.  Dividing  the 
surface  into  compartments  fosters  dialogue 
between  the  divisions.  The  elements  that  speak  to 
me  remain,  while  those  that  don’t  are  removed. 

—KIM  BERNARD 

The  majestic  forms  of  trees— trunks  reaching 
toward  the  sky  or  branches  weaving  a web  in 
space— may  appear  dark  and  mysterious,  penetrat- 
ed by  pools  of  light  and  color.  My  drawings  are  a 


search  for  those  features  that  enliven  and  reveal  the 
mystery  of  a walk  through  the  woods. 

—VIVIAN  BOWER 

I am  fascinated  with  the  relationship  between  the 
perceiving  eye,  conceiving  brain,  and  the  visual 
interpretations  we  make  every  day.  We  expect  and 
impose  consistency  on  the  visual  environment  even 
when  it  isn’t  there.  And  so  I create  paintings  of 
things  apparent  and  things  impossible.  The  object 
painted,  which  seems  obvious  at  first,  if  observed 
closely,  is  liable  to  become  something  else. 

—JACK  BRAUDIS 

Boundaries  between  fantasy,  reality,  and  surreal- 
ism are  not  firm.  My  feathered  and  finned  crea- 
tures are  seldom  purely  realistic.  They  are 
whimsical,  anthropomorphic,  and  capricious. 
They  fly,  swim,  or  otherwise  waft  through  their 
environments.  My  lifelong  fascination  with  the 
beauty  of  natural  forms— shells,  stones,  branches, 
wings— is  inspired  by  the  dynamic  deities  in  classi- 
cal mythology.  — LINDLEY  BRIGGS 

I am  a serial  painter.  One  is  never  enough.  There 
are  so  many  possibilities  and  I want  to  explore 
them  all.  I use  the  same  image  in  various  configu- 
rations and,  to  my  mind,  various  situations.  For 
me,  shapes  can  convey  emotions,  objects  have 
personalities  and  every  carrot  has  a story. 

—ALICE  BROCK 

It’s  a short  drive  from  my  home  in  Provincetown  to 
Herring  Cove  Beach.  During  the  summer,  I go  there 
several  times  a day  to  capture  the  light  and  the 
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weather  as  they  change  with  the  hour,  and  the  con- 
stant parade  of  beachgoers  who  use  the  bath- 
house and  visit  the  adjacent  snack  bar.  I’ve  hung 
out  there  so  long,  I’m  almost  part  of  the  scenery, 
and  so  people  rarely  notice  me  visually  eavesdrop- 
ping. Only  Provincetown  can  provide  the  mini-dra- 
mas, and  reunions,  that  fuel  my  work.  My 
photographs  capture  a moment  in  time  that  tells  a 
story.  It’s  up  to  the  viewer  to  supply  that  story. 

—LORA  BRODY 

Being  drawn  to  natural  beauty,  I find  through  my 
art  a means  of  expression  that  I could  not  other- 
wise formulate  in  words.  While  I am  comfortable 
expressing  myself  verbally,  I am  not  a poet;  yet  it 
is  the  poetic  I seek  to  express.  I am  intrigued  by 
the  abstraction  that  can  be  drawn  from  what  is 
observed.  Painting,  for  me,  explores  the  spectrum 
between  realism  and  abstraction,  an  excursion 
filled  with  surprises.  —CHRISTOS  CALIVAS 

I have  sometimes  described  my  paintings  as  inter- 
nal landscapes,  coming  from  a deep  and  mysteri- 
ous place  that  cannot  be  named  or  described 
with  words.  I make  large  oil  paintings  on  panels, 
small  works  on  paper,  books,  and  site-specific 
installations.  I enjoy  the  active  exchange  between 
studio  and  gallery.  My  art  is  engaged  with  the 
space  it  occupies.  My  images  seek  to  remove  the 
distinctions  between  beauty  and  function,  public 
and  private  space.  The  work  invites  the  viewer  to 
participate  in  the  mesmerizing  internal  worlds 
available  to  us  when  we  simply  chose  to  look. 

—DENNY  CAMINO 

First,  an  intuitive  sketch  is  made  with  oil  pastel,  to 
settle  the  basic  structure  from  which  the  work  will 
grow.  Then,  with  thinned  layers  or  oil  colors,  I start 
to  redraw  and  build  up  that  shape  in  a sort  of 
watercolor  approach.  Later  on,  the  layers  of  oil 
painting  become  thicker  as  the  basic  drawing  is 
redone,  drawn  over  again,  never  exactly  the  same, 
never  totally  accurate.  I will  stop  when  I have  found 
a point  of  tension  between  this  emerging  form  and 
my  obsession  to  overcome  it.  — RICHARD  CLOUTIER 


It’s  all  in  the  work.  — ARTHUR  COHEN 

I work  on  the  images  appearing  in  my  photo- 
graphs, remembering  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s 
saying:  “To  travel  hopefully  is  better  than  to  arrive.” 

— GEORGIA  COXE 

The  sketchbook  of  Unbound:  Inherent  in  capture, 
the  possibility  of  escape.  When  fate  has  captured 
you,  then  the  miraculous  is  possible.  Failure  has 
already  passed  its  cloud  over  you  and  now  there 
is  no  option  except  transcendence.  The  binding 
cords  free  you  to  break  them,  if  they  do  not  break 
you  first.  All  things  draw  charm  from  their  myste- 
rious origins,  all  things  are  clearer  unknown  than 
understood:  this  is  the  heart  of  it.  Ifyou  ever  can’t 
find  yourself,  chances  are  you  are  finished.  But  it 
is  right  there  before  you,  hiding  in  plain  sight. 

—ROMOLO  DEL  DEO 

I don’t  obsess  anymore  about  cameras,  lights, 
setups.  It’s  more  about  finding  the  essence  of  the 
subject.  My  favorite  images  are  completely  spon- 
taneous, yet  show  awareness  of  spatial  composi- 
tion. I’m  trying  to  pull  together  bits  and  pieces  of 
the  everyday  world  and  transform  them  by  what 
happens  with  the  camera.  People  ask,  “What  do 
you  take  pictures  of?”  I say,  moments  of  life. 

—JOANNE  DUGAN 

I paint  monochrome  paintings  arranged  in  large 
compositions.  Each  individual  painting  is  not  as 
important  to  me  as  the  production  of  a large  com- 
position. Although  finished  and  hung  individually, 
each  painting  is  only  a part  of  a composition 
much  larger  than  the  piece  itself.  My  work  is  labor- 
intensive,  repetitive,  and  limited  by  the  borders  of 
the  square.  Color  combinations  are  arranged  by 
intuition,  random  selection,  and  personal  taste. 

—CARLOS  ESTRADA-VEGA 

I’m  reaching  for  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
landscape,  landscape  in  its  purest  form— simple 
and  complex,  as  it  is  and  as  it  was,  undisturbed 
and  uninterrupted  by  man.  — RICK  FLEURY 


Moving  away  from  my  more  representational  goals 
of  the  past,  I now  concentrate  on  expressing  the 
emotion  in  a particular  mood.  — OARLOU  GAMS 

My  work  is  concerned  with  the  beauty  and  chal- 
lenge of  sculpting  the  vulnerable  nude.  My  quest  is 
to  become  the  best  figure  sculptor  in  terms  of  tech- 
nical expertise  and  anatomical  knowledge,  imbu- 
ing the  pieces  with  mystery,  passion,  and  magic.  I 
want  the  intrinsic  beauty  ofthe  sculpted  nude  to  be 
imbued  with  a psychological  and  archetypal 
dimension.  My  pieces  range  in  scale  from  life-size 
to  miniature,  from  freestanding  three-dimensional 
forms  to  reliefs.  —CHRISTOPHER  GOWELL 

There  are  times  when  one  fears  or  imagines  one’s 
self  to  be  without  any  limit  in  terms  ofvulnerabil- 
ity  and  psychological  defenselessness.  I have  fora 
long  time  imagined  that  if  an  artist  is  aware  that 
he  is  in  this  state  while  in  the  midst  of  his  creat- 
ing, and  temporally  submits  to  it,  his  work  will 
spurt  forth  with  its  own  enormous  immediacy- 
independent  of  his  conscious  intent.  It  may  be 
debilitating  and  is  certainly  not  a sought-after 
state,  but  it  has  the  potential  to  allow  the  cre- 
ation of  something  absolute  and  true.  I have 
occasionally  experienced  this  feeling  and  then 
realized,  later  in  the  day,  when  I looked  at  what  I 
had  been  working  on,  that  I had  been  defenseless 
in  its  advent.  I would  be  interested  in  knowing  if 
other  artists  have  ever  been  aware  of  having  cre- 
ated their  best  work  in  their  worst  times. 

— ELSPETH  HALVORSEN 

Here  is  a quotation  from  Nietzsche  that  has  hung 
on  my  studio  wall  for  many  years:  “The  fine  artist 
must  have  the  power  of  coining  the  ordinary  into 
a thing  never  heard  before  and  proclaiming  the 
universal  so  simply  and  profoundly  that  the  sim- 
ple is  lost  in  the  profound  and  the  profound  in 
the  simple.”  —ROBERT  HENRY 

When  I find  depth  in  an  area  of  nature,  I try  to 
absorb  all  ofthe  feelings  in  it.  It’s  like  a test  of 
observation  and  creativity.  I am  not  afraid  to 
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change  or  eliminate  something  that  is  not  working. 
Each  painting  has  a connection  to  the  previous 
one,  but  it  is  always  different.  When  I paint,  I am 
true  to  myself.  That  truth  is  what  affects  others. 

—BRENDA  HOROWITZ 

I grew  up  listening  to  my  father’s  experiences  as 
the  chief  copy  editor  in  a large  advertising  agency. 
Later,  a degree  in  fine  art  in  hand,  I supported 
myself  as  a sign  painter  and  then  as  a graphic 
designer  for  newspapers.  I found  my  way  by  mak- 
ing carnival  banners.  The  old  circus  sideshow  ban- 
ners, like  today’s  billboards,  with  garish  depictions 
and  verbiage,  promised  more  than  what  is  deliv- 
ered inside  the  tent.  My  banners  are  often  based 
on  people  or  animals  I know,  and  I usually  adver- 
tise things  that  are  not  for  sale  and  may  not  even 
exist.  My  work  is  an  odd  combination  of  tongue- 
in-cheek  truth,  invented  history,  and  sincerity. 

— AMY  JOHNQUEST 

Most  recently,  I have  turned  my  lenses  toward 
capturing  the  beauty  of  bodyscapes.  I consider 
the  female  form  to  be  akin  to  the  sensual  geogra- 
phy of  the  Outer  Cape.  The  curves  and  angles  cre- 
ate a road  map  to  places  less  traveled,  but  equally 
appealing.  — RJKATZ 

My  work  is  about  emotional  memories  of  place 
and  the  challenges  inherent  in  attempting  to  trans- 
form an  emotional  vision  into  plastic  form.  Often 
there  is  an  element  ofa  return  to  a dream,  to  places 
abroad  where  my  response  to  cultural  differences 
adds  a surrealistic  edginess.  All  my  work  is  storied 
narrative,  adding  and  subtracting  in  the  process  of 
drawing  out  my  forms.  — EILEEN  KENNEDY 

My  series  of  Warehouse  Drawings  has  become  my 
most  important  body  of  work,  resulting  from  my 
process  of  transforming  the  overstimulation  of 
modern  urban  life  into  something  simpler,  direct, 
and  emotional,  while  also  showing  the  layers  of  the 
process.  Each  drawing  begins  as  a piece  of  paper, 


folded  and  carried  with  me  throughout  the  day, 
and  marked  with  date,  place,  and  details  of  daily 
minutiae.  I then  draw  or  paint  on  them  in  response 
to  whatever  is  happening  in  and  outside  of  my  stu- 
dio. They  are  numbered  in  chronological  order, 
starting  with  #1  when  I began  this  series  in  1996. 
Now  I am  nearing  #3000.  The  portability,  spon- 
taneity, and  obsessiveness  of  creating  the  series  has 
seeped  into  all  my  other  work,  both  subtly  and 
overtly.  My  art  deals  with  the  functionality  of 
process  and  the  materials  at  hand.  — M.P.  LANDIS 

I love  working  with  remnants  and  developing  their 
unique  qualities  into  renewed  life.  A familiar  but 
elusive  feeling  of  nostalgia  is  inherent  in  working 
with  vintage  materials,  shed  from  their  colors,  tex- 
ture, and  content.  I draw  over  given  forms  with  a 
wood-burning  tool,  creating  deep,  dark,  promi- 
nent lines  suggesting  bodies,  plants,  moving 
water,  clouds,  and  handwriting.  I keep  what  I 
want  from  the  original  source  and  develop  from  it 
a new  image.  The  rest  gets  sanded  out  and  drawn 
over.  I am  obsessed  with  the  circle  as  a shape- 
playful,  floating,  bouncing,  shooting,  or  hovering. 
It  is  a comforting  shape  for  me,  representative  of 
many  things,  from  cells  to  planets.  — KEITH  MADDY 

This  current  body  of  work  draws  upon  my  Latin- 
Jewish  background  and  my  passion  for  pattern  and 
color.  Using  the  female  form,  I create  a landscape 
within  the  contours  ofthe  figure— a woman’s  land- 
scape that  promises  a terrain  of  personal  symbols 
and  icons,  a microcosm  where  dots  make  endless 
patterns  imbuing  the  figures  with  a kinetic 
vibrancy.  I am  particularly  interested  in  the  torso  as 
a focal  point,  where  we  hold  so  many  emotions, 
memories,  heartaches,  fears,  and  joy.  In  making 
these  figures,  I wish  to  give  testimony  to  the  exuber- 
ant and  resilient  nature  ofthe  human  spirit. 

—DANIELLE  MAILER 

My  latest  ceramic  pieces  continue  to  explore  the 
human  figure,  and  humanness.  Each  sculpture 


has  its  own  world  that  I visit  for  a while.  A young 
man  runs  in  water,  charging  through  the  waves  in 
the  delight  of  being  there.  A pale  and  overly  long- 
legged  ballerina  in  a red  tutu  is  sad,  we  can  only 
guess  why.  A man  with  much  self-assurance 
stands  with  a bird  on  his  shoulder,  knowing 
something  we  don’t.  These  people  have  histories 
and  I love  telling  their  stories  in  clay,  using  ges- 
ture, movement,  and  color.  — SHAUNE  MCCARTHY 

I draw  quickly  and  use  whatever  is  within  arm’s 
reach  to  make  a mark— pen  and  ink,  pencil,  tar, 
tea,  coffee,  charcoal,  watercolor,  oil  pastel,  Sumi 
ink  and  a brush,  and  sometimes  mud  applied 
with  my  fingers.  I’m  very  fond  of  Sumi  ink.  I draw 
landscapes  on  site  or  sketch  people  surreptitious- 
ly at  the  beach  or  on  a street.  I travel  light  and  my 
drawings  are  small.  I like  to  fit  all  my  materials  in 
a pocket  or  a small  bag.  I try  not  to  ask  too  many 
questions  of  myself  when  I’m  drawing,  except 
what  mark  to  make  next.  — DERMOT  MEAGHER 

My  recent  work  is  both  complex  and  subtle, 
straddling  images  of  abstraction  with  reality. 
Often  combining  collage,  digital  photography, 
and  acrylic  paint,  much  ofthe  imagery  in  my  work 
is  influenced  by  the  Province  Lands,  beyond 
Provincetown,  where  I have  summered  most  of 
my  life.  —JEANNIE  MOTHERWELL 

Every  piece  has  a place  in  the  world  where  it  starts 
from— a thing,  a moment,  an  idea— something 
solid,  a point  that  I can  go  to.  That’s  the  process  I 
use  in  making  any  one  of  my  paintings.  If  you  go 
back  to  these  places  in  the  world,  and  really  look 
at  them,  really  think  about  them  and  how  they 
present  themselves  in  front  of  our  eyes,  they  offer 
all  kinds  of  possibilities— all  kinds  of  ideas  about 
textures  playing  against  each  other.  I was  taught 
by  Abstract  Expressionists,  and  you  would  hear 
this  litany  from  them:  “Does  it  work?”  Well,  in  the 
world  it  always  works.  Does  color  work?  What  are 
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you  talking  about?  An  orange  bread  truck  in  front 
of  a blue  wall,  or  a blue  bread  truck  in  front  of  an 
orange  wall— they  work.  — THOMAS  NOZKOWSKI 

I like  to  keep  a guiding  thought  in  my  head  as 
expressed  by  the  French  painter,  Georges  Braque. 
Loosely  translated,  he  said  that  in  art  one  should 
be  satisfied  in  making  discoveries,  but  he  also  cau- 
tioned that  one  should  guard  against  making 
explanations.  Making  images  is  my  ongoing  quest. 

— ERNA  PARTOLL 

There  were  times  this  winter  when  I would  be 
awakened  in  the  dark  by  an  outside  light  shining 
through  the  curtains.  It  was  the  moon,  full  and 
blazing  in  the  sky.  Everything  paled  in  its  presence, 
even  after  the  sun  rose.  This  lone,  pristine  entity 
commanded  my  attention.  I followed  the  moon 
as  it  sank  into  the  tree  line,  illuminating  the  crest 
of  the  horizon.  — SKY  POWER 

My  photography  is  increasingly  about  edification 
and  limitation.  The  removal  of  an  object’s  sur- 
roundings strengthens  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
ject. Juxtapositions  of  hard  and  soft  elements 
balance  the  weight  of  many  shapes  on  the  canvas, 
creating  a vignette  of  visual  perfection,  personal 
and  romantic— a fleeting  moment  made  still  in  an 
image.  —JAMES  REARDON 

I like  to  shoot  in  the  Moors  at  the  end  of  Bradford 
Street.  There’s  a tidal  stream  that  runs  through  a 
sandy  area  between  two  hills.  Once  it  was  my 
favorite  place  to  shoot.  One  particular  shot  was 
taken  shortly  after  high  tide.  I took  a number  of 
shots  the  same  way  I did  this  one,  crouching,  feet 
set  wide  apart  to  keep  them  out  of  the  frame. 
Shooting  in  the  Province  Lands,  so  much  was 
lying  at  my  feet.  — PETER  ROMANELLI 

I am  interested  in  the  idea  of  the  artist  as  a mad 
scientist.  My  drawings  offer  visual  hypotheses  to 
the  question,  What  would  happen  if  the  DNA 


sequence  of  a plant  or  mushroom  were  spliced 
with  that  of  an  animal?  Using  graphite,  watercol- 
or,  and  walnut  ink  on  paper,  as  well  as  directly  on 
gallery  walls  in  site-specific  installations,  I portray 
animals  morphed  with  branches,  mushrooms, 
berries,  and  blossoms,  thus  forming  implausible, 
hybrid  creatures.  These  images  subvert  the  tradi- 
tional genre  of  botanical  illustration  by  approach- 
ing the  close  study  of  the  natural  world  through 
the  lens  of  genetic  engineering  and  mutation  gone 
awry.  —AMY  ROSS 

Winter  was  like  spring  this  year 
Everything  so  new,  so  pink 
Or  pale  yellow,  like  when  you  look 
Right  into  the  sun 

It  was  paint  and  it  was  ink 
Vicky  Tomayko  and  Jim  Peters 
Working  again  after  so  long 
At  last 

Something  has  begun 

—MARIAN  ROTH 

My  Blade/scapes  series  is  rooted  in  the  meaning  of 
scape,  which  the  dictionary  defines  as  “a  long 
flower-like  stalk  rising  directly  from  the  rhizome.” 
These  grass-like  shapes  came  to  me  (sprouted 
spontaneously)  as  I explored  a new  medium, 
monotype,  during  a workshop  with  Michael 
Mazur  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  the  summer 
of  ’04.  I cut  out  these  blade-shaped  pieces  of 
paper  freehand,  one  by  one,  and  glued  them 
down  on  linen,  building  a composition  blade  by 
blade.  I felt  my  way  slowly,  searching  for  a feeling 
of  movement— a sense  of  buoyancy  or  a feeling  of 
pressure,  suspension,  or  magnetic  force.  I enjoy 
the  process,  evolving,  pushing,  and  stretching  the 
painted  areas  so  they  both  unite  and  separate  the 
blades.  I take  pleasure  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
single  blade  of  grass  in  a field  self-consciously 
chooses  its  path,  and  the  seeming  randomness 


and  teeming  purposefulness  of  nature  offers  a sat- 
isfying feeling  of  rightness.  I delight  in  the  exhilarat- 
ing sense  of  freedom  working  with  these 
curvilinear  shapes,  dancing  on  the  border  between 
nature  and  pure  abstraction.  — NANCY  RUBENS 

By  ninth  grade  I had  read  my  way  through  all  the 
science  fiction  in  my  school  library  in  Elkhart,  Indi- 
ana. Miss  Bihold  was  the  librarian.  I was  a library 
assistant,  shelving  books  and  running  the  16mm 
movie  projector.  I had  an  hour  alone  before  I 
locked  up,  and  I was  in  heaven.  A Paul  Klee  hung 
above  the  circulation  desk  on  the  right  side— a 
framed  museum  poster  of  a semiabstract  yellow 
head.  The  year  is  a haze,  but  I remember  Miss 
Bi hold , Paul  Klee,  and  Robert  Fleinlein’s  classic, 
Between  Planets.  Later,  I found  out  that  the  Klee 
painting  was  Senecio,  painted  in  1922  and  present- 
ly in  the  collection  of  the  Kunstmuseum  in  Basel. 

—PHIL  SMITH 

Alfred  Stieglitz,  a leading  proponent  ofthe  photog- 
raphy movement  at  the  beginning  ofthe  twentieth 
century,  proposed  that  photography  was  the  equal 
of  painting  and  drawing,  and  was  worthy  of  dis- 
play in  art  galleries  and  museums.  Relying  on  soft 
focus  and  grainy,  hand-worked  printing  tech- 
niques, these  images  mimicked  a painting  or  draw- 
ing. If  a photograph  looked  like  a drawing,  it  would 
be  easier  to  accept  as  “art.”  In  early  2005, 1 realized 
that  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  Stieglitz’s  first  photo- 
graphic gallery  was  forthcoming  and  I began  work- 
ing in  photography’s  Pictorialist  mode  and  using 
early  printing  techniques.  Some  of  my  images  refer 
directly  to  specific  photographs  made  100  years 
ago,  including  Steichen’s  famous  1907  color  por- 
trait of  the  photographer  holding  a copy  of  his 
magazine,  Camera  Work.  In  images  reminiscent  of 
F.  Holland  Day’s  self-portraits  as  Christ,  there  may 
be  a hint  of  Cindy  Sherman  and  the  Starn  Twins. 
Provincetown  played  a major  role  in  the  early  twen- 
tieth-century art  world  that  fostered  Pictorialism, 
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as  well  as  providing  a haven  i artists  in  Stieglitz’s 

circle.  " —DAVID  SOKOSH 

I am  infatuated  with  the  way  Mother  Nature  has 
sky  meet  land.  More  so,  I am  inspired  by  how  a 
simple  stroke  of  raw  color  dragged  across  a few 
familiar  shapes  on  a canvas  can  interpret  this 
convergence.  — JOE  TREPICCIONE 

This  poem  by  Corinne  Robins  speaks  about  my 
work: 

In  fogged  rooms,  gray  skinned  Selina 
Measures  out,  uncurls  gold  leaf 
Where  large-eyed  giants  look  beyond  their 
Byzantine  glory  blazing  under  a New  York  light 
bulb, 

White  witches  hair  brushing  her  waist, 

With  deep  ringed  eyes. 

Using  coarse  paint  for  potions 
She  makes  her  flat  people  like  playing  cards 
Give  way  to  round  pigs,  lone  goats,  new  found 
familiars, 

Come  after  a world  of  black  and  white  figures 
Shadow  histories  of  a pair  of  brown  eyed  girls 
Whose  alphabet  limbs  in  sober  city  grew, 

While  Selina  painted  herself 
Under  fireword  skies,  aTai  Chi  dancer 
Unreeling  time  as  gesture. 
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We  are  bones,  Selina, 

Even  as  our  fat  separates  and  turns  to  shit, 

Even  as  we  walk  the  streets,  grown  thinner, 

And  more  delicate  under  our  bear  and  bird 
coats; 

Your  studio  full  with  rockets  and  new  suns 
blooming, 

Your  animal  heaven,  our  skeletal  glory 
Proving  only  you  are  color-mad— 

You  and  I,  Selina,  hands  on  flesh,  painting  away. 

—SELINA  TRIEFF 

Abstraction  simplifies  reality  into  tools  that  can 
be  used  by  an  artist  in  the  re-creation  of  that 
same  reality.  I work  in  one  plane,  the  veneer  of 
paths  retread  into  worn  grooves.  These  trails  rep- 
resent the  commonality  between  all  forms  of  life. 
Energy  flows  in  similar  patterns  beneath  our  iden- 
tities, uniting  all  plant,  animal,  and  human  life. 
When  complexity  loses  detail,  elements  of  line, 
color,  and  shape  become  dominant.  By  layering 
botanical  imagery,  I am  reestablishing  the  weight 
that  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  daily  reality. 
Underneath,  all  matter  is  interchangeable. 

—ROSE  UMERLIK 

Thinking  about  Mondrian’s  early  paintings, 
before  he  was  totally  abstract,  and  Wolf  Kahn’s 
quote,  “re-doing  Rothko  from  nature,”  and  using 
my  surroundings  as  a foundation,  my  objective 


THE  WORKSHOP 


508  487  9075  ABOVE  OLD  COLONY  TAP  NEXT  TO  LOBSTER  POT 
OPEN  DAILY  10-5PM  CLOSED  TUESDAY 


has  been  to  simplify  my  work,  reduce  the  compo- 
sition, increase  the  contrast,  and  make  each 
painting  a powerful  single  statement.  In  a new 
exhibition  of  my  paintings,  I will  also  be  showing 
structures  I’ve  been  making  for  the  last  five  years, 
made  from  bull  briar,  bamboo,  and  sticks.  After 
World  War  II,  anthropologists  went  into  the  high- 
lands of  New  Guinea  and  found  natives  unaware 
of  modern  society.  An  airstrip  was  built  and  DC- 
3s  landed  with  supplies.  The  inhabitants  were  so 
impressed  with  the  big  silver  birds  full  ofwonder- 
ful  things  that  when  the  foreigners  left,  they  made 
copies  of  the  planes  built  with  sticks  and  vines, 
thus  starting  the  “cargo  cult”  that  sought  to 
attract  other  large  birds  bearing  gifts.  My  struc-  j 
tures,  an  antenna  and  a satellite,  ephemeral 
beings,  are  a continuation  of  this  idea.  Artists 
often  look  for  the  primitive  that  exists  in  all  of  us:  j 
working  with  vines  and  sticks  helps  move  us  in 
this  direction.  —PETER  WATTS 

I’m  seeing  color  these  days  like  a baby,  living  in  a 
place  when  I paint  where  there  are  no  words.  I 
look  at  the  grass  and  I see  only  green  and  brown 
and  another  green.  I look  at  the  sky:  blue.  Or  red. 
Gray.  Every  white.  Every  black.  Color  without 
interruption.  —HELEN  MIRANDA  WILSON 


db  interactive  l nc. 

smart  web  design 


PO  Box  1 946,  Provincelown,  AAA  02657 
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Cape  Codder 

GUEST  HOUSE 


Old-fashioned  comfort  in 
the  quiet  east  end 

Private  Beach  • Parking 

570  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown  • 487-0131 

Deborah  Dionne,  Manager 


White 

Horse 

Inn 


ROOMS  & STUDIO  APARTMENTS 


The  White  Horse  Inn  is  a 150  year 
old  Captain's  House  in  the  quiet  East 
End,  directly  across  from  the  beach,  and 
just  a 10  minute  walk  to  Town  center.  Stu- 
dio apartments  and  comfortable  rooms,  all 
individually  decorated  with  original 
works  of  art  and  antiques. 

INNKEEPER:  Frank  D.  Schaefer 
500  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
MA  02657  • Tel.  (508)  487-1790 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  • OFF-SEASON  RATES 


LODGING  GUIDE 


THE  ARBOR 

600  Commercial  Street  508.487.0941 
Owner:  Jeanne  Busa 

Large  sprawling  house  and  compound,  includ- 
ing an  artist’s  former  studio  and  a doll’s  house 
cottage,  offers  long  summer  leases  for  seekers  of 
quiet.  Private  gardens  surround  separate  living 
spaces.  May  through  September.  Parking. 

BEST  WESTERN  CHATEAU 
MOTOR  INN 

837  Commercial  Street  508.487.1045 

www.bwprovincetown.com 

Situated  on  six  acres  of  beachfront  on  the  border 

of  Provincetown  and  Truro.  Discover  dramatic 

twelve-foot  tides— walk  the  flats  at  low  tide  and 

swim  the  three-mile  length  of  town  at  high  tide. 

THE  BRASS  KEY  GUESTHOUSE 

12  Carver  Street 
508.487.9005,  1.800.842.9858 
www.brasskey.com 

Innkeepers:  Bob  Anderson  & Michael  MacIntyre 
Luxury  lodgings  in  34  guest  rooms  and  cottages, 
swimming  pool.  Center  of  town.  Glowing  reviews 
from  Fodor’s  Best  Bed  and  Breakfasts,  Out  & About, 
Hidden  Boston  and  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Cod  Travel  Guide, 
and  Genre. 


Retorty 


BREAKFAST  7:30  am-11 

(MAY-JUNE:  SAT/SUN 
JULY  thru  SEPTEMBER:  DAILY) 

POOL  BAR  & GRILL 

(DAILY  IN  SEASON) 

DINNER  5:30pm-9pm 

(IN  SEASON) 

MOVIES  8 pm  nightly 

PARKING, 

AIR  CONDITIONING 


698  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-1711 


THE  CAPE  CODDER  GUEST 
HOUSE 

570  Commercial  Street  508.487.0131 
www.capecodderguests.com 
Manager:  Deborah  Dionne 
An  old-fashioned  guesthouse  in  the  quiet  East 
End  with  a private  beach  and  seasonal  continen- 
tal breakfast.  Shared  baths. 

CAPE  INN 

698  Commercial  Street 
508.487.1711,  1.800.422.4224 
www.capeinn.com 

Enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Picnic  on  the  har- 
bor beach  or  relax  poolside  and  enjoy  charbroiled 
hamburgers  and  cold  drinks  at  the  outdoor  grill. 
Locals  love  the  movies  at  the  Whaler  Lounge. 

CARROLL  COTTAGES 

Nantucket  508.487.3559 

Town,  country,  and  oceanside  houses  available  for 
weekly,  monthly,  or  seasonal  rental.  Each  home  is 
appointed  with  clean  sheets  and  dry  towels. 

CHRISTOPHER’S  BY  THE  BAY 

8 Johnson  Street  508.487.9263 
www.christophersbythebay.com 
Overlooking  Provincetown  harbor,  this  three- 
story,  mid-century  Victorian  inn  sits  on  a quiet 
side  street  in  the  heart  of  town.  Well-appointed 
bedrooms  and  suite,  named  after  famous  artists, 
feature  bay  windows,  wide-plank  hardwood 
floors,  a fireplace,  and  stunning  views.  Wake  up 
to  freshly  prepared  breakfast  served  in  the  sunny 
dining  room  or  private  outdoor  garden.  Choose 


HARBOR  HILL  at 
PROVINCETOWN 


Condominiums 

Luxury  accommodations 
that  invite  and  nurture... 
Call  us. 


1 Harbor  Hill  at  Provincetown 
508/487-0541 
4 Harbor  Hill  Road 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.harborhill.com 
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Surf  side  SioteC  <&  Suites 

Newly  Renovated  Oceanfront  Rooms 


Visit  our  New  Lighthouse  Bar! 
Walking  distance  to  P-Town  Shops, 
Restaurants  & Marina. 

Free  Continental  Breakfast 


Stay  with  us! 


Provincetown,  MA  • 543  Commercial  St. 

(800)421-1726  . www.surfsideinn.ee 


jfe  -a? 


i 


from  an  extensive  video  library  for  in-room  use, 
relax  by  the  fireplace  in  our  spacious  front  room, 
or  explore  the  local  restaurants,  shops,  and  art 
galleries  just  around  the  corner. 

FOUR  GABLES 

15  Race  Road  508.487.2427,  1.866.487.2427 
www.  fou  rgables.com 

Enjoy  peace  and  quiet  in  newly  renovated  19405- 
style  Cape  cottages  located  just  a short  walk  away 
from  the  harbor  and  Commercial  Street.  Each 
cottage  and  apartment  is  equipped  to  make  your 
stay  comfortable  and  enjoyable  whether  you  are 
looking  for  a cozy  hideaway  or  a retreat  to  accom- 
modate your  family.  Pet  friendly. 

HARBOR  HILL 

4 Harbor  Hill  Road  508.487.0541 
www.harborhill.com 
Manager:  Donna  Zoppi 

A most  enticing  perspective  on  Provincetown. 
Thirty  individually  decorated  luxury  and  turn- 
key equipped  condominiums.  Ideally  located 
halfway  between  the  town  center  and  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore.  Open  year-round. 

JOHN  RANDALL  HOUSE 

140  Bradford  Street 
508.487.3533,  1.800.573.6700 
www.johnrandallhouse.com 
A Victorian-style  bed-and-breakfast,  this  ram- 
bling twelve  room  inn  located  in  the  heart  of 
Provincetown  offers  classic  comfort  with  your 
choice  of  double  or  queen  bed,  shared  or  private 
bath.  Expanded  continental  breakfast.  Plenty  of 
parking;  open  year-round. 

LAND’S  END  INN 

22  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0706,  1.800.276.7088 
www.landsendinn.com 

Innkeepers:  Bob  Anderson  & Michael  MacIntyre 
A turn-of-the-century  inn,  Land’s  End  is 
perched  atop  Gull  Hill,  commanding  a 
panoramic  view  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Built  original- 
ly as  a summer  “bungalow”  for  Boston  mer- 
chant Charles  Higgins,  the  inn  is  furnished  with 
an  eclectic  array  of  wonderful  antiques,  amid 
luxuriant  gardens. 

MASTHEAD 

31-41  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0523,  1.800.395.5095 
www.themasthead.com 
Innkeeper:  John  Ciluzzi 

The  Masthead  offers  beautiful  waterfront  cot- 
tages, apartments,  and  rooms  overlooking 
Provincetow'n  harbor  with  450  feet  of  beach,  pri- 
vate sundeck,  beautifully  landscaped  grounds 
and  gardens,  and  distinctive  accommodations  in 
an  authentic  Cape  Cod  setting.  Quiet  West  End 
residential  area.  Open  year-round.  Received  the 
highest  ratings  from  AAA,  Fodors  Best  Places  to 
Stay  in  New  England  1996. 
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ROSE  ACRE 

5 Center  Street  508.487.2347 
roserugosa@aol.com 

Rose  Acre  is  a rambling  1840  Cape  house,  tucked 
down  a private  lane  in  the  center  of  town.  This 
women-only  guesthouse  is  close  to  the  bay  for 
water  views,  the  sound  of  the  foghorn,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  fresh  salt  air.  Designed  for  comfort 
and  the  artist  in  all  of  us.  Help  celebrate  a place 
where  the  light  is  bright,  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  minds  are  broad. 

SEASONS,  AN  INN  FOR  ALL 
SEASONS 

160  Bradford  Street  508.487.2283 
info@provmcetownseasons.com 
Innkeepers:  Rick  Reynolds  & John  Mirthes 
Built  in  the  1860s  as  a whaling  captain’s  summer 
home  and  conveniently  located  adjacent  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  a short  walk  to  the  gallery 
district  and  town  center,  Seasons  is  a graceful 
reminder  of  the  elegant  Victorian  era,  comfort- 
ably updated  with  modern  amenities.  Each  morn- 
ing at  Seasons  begins  with  a freshly  brewed  carafe 
of  coffee  or  tea  delivered  to  your  door  followed  by 
a full  gourmet  breakfast  served  in  the  parlor. 

SURFSIDE  INN,  HOTEL  & SUITES 

543  Commercial  Street  1.800.421.1726 
www.surfsideinn.com 

Located  on  the  white,  sandy  beach  of  Province- 
town’s  harbor,  the  Surfside  Beach  Club  and 
Surfside  Inn  are  far  from  the  hustle  and  bustle 


of  the  town  center,  yet  ideally  located  within 
walking  distance  of  Provmcetown’s  famous  East 
End  art  district  and  downtown.  Enjoy  king-size 
bedded  guest  room,  complimentary  buffet 
breakfast,  free  parking,  and  access  to  a large, 
outdoor  heated  swimming  pool. 

WEST  END  INN 

44  Commercial  Street  508.487.9555 
www.westendinn.com 

Out  & About' s 1997  guide  to  Provincetown  claims 
“This  house  on  the  quiet  west  end  has  undergone 
thorough  renovation  and  emerged  a real  win- 
ner.” The  inn  has  tastefully  appointed  guest 
rooms  with  a spacious  and  comfortable  com- 
mon area.  Friendly  and  helpful  staff. 


“ Please  patronize 
the  arts  ” 

v A 

Our  Insurance 
Is  Your  Assurance 

T 

Fireside  Insurance 

Agency  Inc. 

Box  760 

#10  Shank  Painter  Common 

Shank  Painter  Road.  Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508  487-9044 

The  Masthead 

COTTAGES  • APARTMENTS  • EFFICIENCIES  • ROOMS 


Distinctive  Accommodations  in  an  * 


Authentic  Cape  Cod  Setting  - all  directly  on  the  water 
overlooking  picturesque  Provincetown  Harbor 

1-800-395-5095  • (508)  487-0523 
31-41  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 


www.TheMasthead.com 


WEST 
END 
I N N 


508.487.9555 

800.559.1220 


44  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.westendinn.com 


Provincetown 
Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Inc. 

PO.  Box  1017 
307  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Phone:  508-487-3424 
Fax:  508-487-8966 

info@ptownchamber.com 

www.ptownchamber.com 
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A “new  and  selected”  collection  of  poetry  affords  the  reader  many  pleasures 
a single  volume  of  poetry  rarely  does.  Looming  large  among  these  is  the 
chance  to  track  the  writer’s  growth  as  an  artist.  And,  because  of  the  broader 
canvas,  one  might  get  from  a “new  and  selected”  group  of  poems  a firmer 
sense  of  the  writer’s  preoccupations  in  theme  and  subject  matter.  Probably 
the  greatest  pleasure,  however,  is  the  chance  to  pin  down  what  has  drawn  one 
to  the  work  time  and  again.  This  became  apparent  to  me  as  I read  the  nearly 
three  hundred  pages  of  Zeppo’s  First  Wife  by  Gail  Mazur  (University  of  Chicago 
Press,  2005),  a “new  and  selected”  collection  that  gathers  twenty-two  new 
poems  and  a very  generous  selection  from  Ms.  Mazur’s  four  previous  books. 
Judging  by  my  marginal  notes  and  underlining,  I am  invariably  taken  by  the 
exquisitely  crafted  endings  of  her  poems.  Book  by  book,  year  after  year,  her 
poems  startle  and  move  the  reader  with  their  capacity  to  end  on  a note  that 
belongs  to  her  and  no  one  else.  Gail  Mazur,  it  seems,  is  a master  of  poetic  clo- 
sure, and  her  endings,  therefore,  are  where  we  should  begin. 


“Acadia,”  one  of  the  new  poems  in  the  vol- 
; ume,  consists  of  eleven  couplets  that  record  the 
; sounds  and  sights  of  early  morning  in  a country 
retreat.  The  speaker  begins  by  noting  that  even 
though  the  owl  she  has  been  listening  to  has  fall- 
en silent,  in  a corner  of  her  mind  he  is  still  calling 
out,  still  seeking  a mate,  still  in  need.  As  she  and 
the  island  around  her  begin  to  wake,  the  poet’s 
reflections  now  take  an  inward  turn.  The  speaker 
asks  herself,  skeptically  and  self-critically,  if  this  is 
what  she  thinks  peace  is,  a flight  to  a place  where 
“no  fear  of  losing  love  has  left  a scar?”  The  poem 
then  arrives  at  its  ending  with  these  lines: 

A miniscule  sliver  of  light  slices 
the  rough  cabin  floor,  new  pale  ferns 
uncurl— 

the  day’s  first  question  marks— 
innocent,  insistent  at  your  half-open  door. 

The  music  here  accounts  for  no  small  part  of 
the  beauty  of  these  lines.  The  /’ s echo  from 
“miniscule”  to  “uncurl,”  and 
“miniscule”  itself  chimes 
again  within  “innocent”  and 
“insistent.”  But  euphony  is 
not  the  only  effect  at  the  end 
of  this  poem.  That  “sliver  of 
light”  that  “slices”  alliteratively 
through  the  cabin  floor  is 
almost  as  intrusive  as  those 
question  marks  that  seem 
ready  to  rush  through  the 
open  door.  The  sweet  music 
of  this  ending,  in  other  words, 
is  in  tense  juxtaposition  with 
the  thoughts  of  a mind  that 
must  see  pale  ferns  unfolding 
as  insistent  question  marks. 

The  sounds  of  this  ending 
only  serve  to  contrast  with 
and  intensify  the  doubts,  wor- 
ries, and  wonderings  this 
speaker  has  carried  with  her 
to  this  pastoral  retreat.  It  is  a 
carefully  honed  contrast,  and 
it  is  what  makes  this  ending 
memorable. 

“Acadia”  is  a quiet,  modest 
poem,  but  in  its  ending  it  is 
typical  of  Gail  Mazur’s  work 
overall.  Her  poems  often  end 
on  a taut  balance  between  a 
sense  of  beauty  and  an  equally  strong  sense  of  the 
threats  to  it.  Her  endings  weave  together  such 
contraries  and  present  them  as  the  fabric  of  the 
poet’s  experience.  If  “Acadia”  is  a gentle  example 
of  this  binding  of  contraries,  we  can  turn  to  “Air 
Drawing”  for  a more  painful  and  chilling  experi- 
ence. The  poem,  from  They  Can’t  Take  That  Away 
from  Me  (2001),  is  set  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
day  from  “Acadia.”  The  speaker  is  reading  a mys- 
tery novel  while  her  husband  has  already  fallen 
asleep  beside  her.  His  hand— he  is  a painter— is 
making  brushstrokes  in  “the  mysterious  art  of 


his  sleep.”  As  she  listens  to  his  breathing,  the 
speaker  shifts  into  the  questions  that  arise  on  a 
sleepless  night.  Is  this,  she  asks  herself,  the  way  it 
must  always  be,  one  person  “watching  over  the 
unconscious  / other”? 

The  question  triggers  a memory  of  a night 
two  years  prior.  There  had  been  a hospitalization, 
and  her  husband  had  tubes  inserted  in  his  hands 
and  thigh.  The  speaker  remembers  wondering  if 
he  really  did  love  her.  If  he  did,  she  had  asked  her- 
self, how  then  “could  he  let  that  steely  man  / in 
green  scrubs  snake  his  way  / nearer  to  his  heart  / 
than  I’ve  ever  gone?”  This  stunning  metaphorical 
question  ends  the  poem.  As  far  as  the  speaker  is 
concerned,  her  beloved  who  allows  this,  by  let- 
ting the  doctor  reach  all  the  way  to  his  heart, 
stands  accused  of  being  unfaithful  to  her.  It  is 
hyperbole,  of  course,  but  it’s  the  kind  of  exagger- 
ation one  might  make  under  duress.  It  is  a child- 
like remark,  with  misplaced  anger,  and  it  is  as  if 
fear  has  reduced  her  to  the  feeling  state  of  a child 
who  must  grapple  with  things  she  just  is  not 
ready  to  understand,  accept,  or  believe. 


The  ending  of  “Air  Drawing”  reminds  me  of 
Frost’s  observation  that  no  matter  how  dire  the 
circumstances,  “there  is  at  least  so  much  good  in 
the  world  that  it  admits  of  form  and  the  making 
of  form.”  He  was  probably  referring  to  metered 
verse,  but  his  thought  pertains  to  all  formal  poet- 
ic achievements,  including  the  closure  in  Gail 
Mazur’s  poems.  They  are  memorable  precisely 
because  they  are  so  poised,  even  if  the  speaker  is, 
as  in  “Air  Drawing,”  just  barely  holding  on. 
Moreover,  each  of  Mazur’s  poems  can  be  read  as 
a mini-narrative  that  tells  us  of  the  poet’s  arrival 


at  its  complex,  precarious,  but  not  easily  tipped 
ending.  Even  when  the  poem  ends  in  pain  and 
perplexity,  those  last  moments  have  an  artistic 
sure-footedness  about  them,  a sense  that  we  are 
getting  the  poet’s  final  word  about  the  matter. 
Scores  of  poems  in  this  book  unfold  in  this  man- 
ner. “Ice,”  one  of  the  finest  poems  from  The  Com- 
mon (1995),  is  both  representative  and  brief 
enough  to  quote  in  full: 

In  the  warming  house,  children  lace  their 

skates, 

bending,  choked,  over  their  thick  jackets. 

A Franklin  stove  keeps  the  place  so  cozy 
it’s  hard  to  imagine  why  anyone  would  leave, 

clumping  across  the  frozen  beach  to  the  nver. 
December’ s always  the  same  at  Ware’s  Cove, 

the  first  sheer  ice,  black,  then  white 
and  deep  until  the  city  sends  trucks  of  men 

with  wooden  barriers  to  put  up  the  boys’ 
hockey  rink.  An  hour  of  skating  after  school, 

of  trying  wobbly  figure-8’s,  an  hour 
of  distances  moved  backwards  without 

falling, 

then— twilight,  the  warming  house  steamy 
with  girls  pulling  on  boots,  their  chafed  legs 

aching.  Outside,  the  hockey  players  keep 
playing,  slamming  the  round  black  puck 

until  if  s dark,  until  supper.  At  night, 
a shy  girl  comes  to  the  cove  with  her  father. 

Although  there  isn’t  music,  they  glide 
arm  in  arm  onto  the  blurred  surface  together, 

braced  like  dancers.  She  thinks  she’ll  never 
be  so  happy,  for  who  else  will  find  her 

graceful, 

find  her  perfect,  skate  with  her 

in  circles  outside  the  emptied  rink  forever? 

The  poem  trains  a telescopic  lens  upon  the 
speakef  s past,  beginning  at  some  distance  from 
the  warming  house,  but  by  the  end  the  speaker 
is  intimate  with  the  child’s  wishes  and  dreams. 
They  are  in  fact  the  real  subject  of  this  poem. 
That  arm-in-arm  gliding  at  the  end  is  ecstatic 
and  yet  palpably  ephemeral.  We  recognize  the 
speaker  is  talking  about  her  own  childhood, 
and  thus  we  trust  her  utterly  when  she  says  that 
the  child  thinks  she  will  never  be  so  happy.  The 
child  knows  that  much  already.  At  the  same 
time,  the  couplets  render  that  arm-in-arm 
moment  so  vividly  it  feels  like  it  could  last  for- 
ever. The  ending  of  this  poem  thus  melds  the 
speaker’s  two  voices  into  one.  There  is  the  child 
who  hopes  for  what  the  adult  knows  is  impossi- 
ble, and  there  is  the  adult  who  looks  longingly 
back  to  that  moment  when  all  seemed  possible. 
In  this  ending  the  speaker’s  two  minds  on  the 
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mat:  are  also  gliding  arm-in-arm,  braced  like 

dancers. 

want  to  reiterate  that  my  emphasis  on  Gail 
Mazurs  final  lines  is  not  intended  to  devalue  her 
accomplishment  in  other  structural  aspects  of  her 
poetry.  It  is  instead  meant  to  say  that  I don’t  think 
it  fully  an  accident  that  one  is  so  struck  by  her 
final  lines  each  time. 

Mazur’s  vision  and  thematic  concern  from  her 
earliest  work  onward  has  focused  on  her  evolving 
sense  of  an  ending,  broadly  conceived.  An  “end- 
ing” in  life  can  come  in  thousands  of  ways.  Wher- 
ever we  find  illness,  loss,  disillusionment, 
suffering,  and  death  itself,  there  are  constant  inri- 
mations  of  something  important  and  pn  :ous 
coming  to  its  appointed  end.  Mazur’s  ; ark  has 
been  steadily  tuned  to  those  defining  f ■ as  in  our 
lives,  and  they  have  become  her  a mg  subject. 
One  senses  it,  for  instance,  in  . . i all,”  the  earli- 
est poem  in  this  volume,  and  > only  representa- 
tive from  her  first  book,  ht  Fire  (1978).  We  all 
know  that  baseball  is  the  game  that  could  under 
ideal  circumstances  go  on  forever.  This  pastoral 
and  potential  heaven  on  earth,  however,  contrasts 
with  what  Mazur  calls  “the  wild  field  we  wander 
in,”  that  ruleless  plain  where,  she  writes,  “the  wind 
keeps  earning  my  words  away.” 

Grief,  therefore,  has  always  been  familiar  ter- 
rain to  Mazur.  In  “Graves,”  a poem  from  her  sec- 
ond book;  in  “Family  Plot,”  from  her  third;  in 
“Two  Bedrooms,”  from  her  fourth;  and  in  “Night 
Visitation,”  from  the  new  poems  in  this  book, 


one  can  watch  the  growth  of  an  elegist  of  the  first 
order.  Grief’s  abrasions  on  the  soul,  however, 
form  only  part  of  this  story.  As  with  all  great  ele- 
gies, Mazur’s  expand  her  own  sense  of  what  it 
means  to  be  alive,  and  this  is  true  for  the  reader 
as  well.  We  are  often  in  her  poetry  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  left  behind,  and  we  too  are  required 
to  make  room  for  loss,  absence,  and  fracture.  In 
“The  Mission,”  another  of  the  new  poems  in  the 
collection,  Mazur  speaks  in  the  imagined  voice  of 
a young  woman  whose  husband  is  going  off  to 
the  recent  war  in  Iraq.  The  poem  is  set  in  a train 
station,  the  soldier  readying  to  board.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  poem  comes  a sentence  that 
reveals  much  about  Gail  Mazur’s  art: 

I touched  your  face, 
you,  already  distant,  asking  to  “get  on  with 
it,”  and  I— I knew 
a great  hole  was  being  tom  in  my  life,  my  life 

that  felt  like 

the  kind  of  rice  paper  Japanese  prmtmakers 
always  seemed  to  use- 
such  colors,  such  defined  images  of  comfort 
and  beauty  ripped  away. 

This  sentence  does  more  than  register  antici- 
patory grief.  With  “and  I— I knew,”  it  registers  the 
rending,  and  the  speaker’s  agonizing  process  of 
accepting  the  unacceptable.  The  paper  and  colors 
that  follow,  those  “defined  images  of  comfort  and 
beauty”  being  ripped  away,  show  us,  and  replicate 


with  us,  the  paradigmatic  action  at  the  center  of 
her  poetry.  Beauty  is  present  at  that  instant,  and 
so  too  is  the  ripping  away.  Standing  on  the  plat- 
form, the  speaker  pleads  silently:  “ Don  ’tgo  don  ’tgo 
don ’t  go.  ” The  sorrow  mixes  with  fear,  the  grief 
with  anger,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  moment 
with  the  emotional  power  of  the  repetition. 

What  emerges  out  of  such  moments  is  a 
painful  yet  devoted  attentiveness  to  a moment 
precisely  because  it  is  or  could  be  the  last.  Such 
attention  constitutes  Mazur’s  affirmation  of  life, 
including  its  pain.  In  her  poetry  overall,  Mazur’s 
tone  is  neither  naive  nor  doomed.  Instead  she 
sounds  the  grace  notes  of  survivor-knowledge. 
Probably  the  best  example  of  this  comes  in  the 
title  poem,  “Zeppo’s  First  Wife,”  another  of  the 
new  poems.  Mazur’s  epigraph  to  the  poem  indi- 
cates that  it  grew  out  of  “a  late  conversation”  with 
her  mother.  Mazur  tells  us  that  the  poem  is  about 
her  “grandfather’s  / half  brothers’  cousin,”  a per- 
son who  married  Zeppo,  the  not-zany  and  not- 
witty  Marx  brother.  Most  often,  Zeppo  was  the 
straight  man  for  his  brothers.  Fie  never  had  top 
billing,  writes  Mazur,  and  after  leaving  the  group, 
he  went  on  to  be  an  inventor,  then  to  run  a talent 
agency.  His  life,  says  the  poet,  was  “not  so  unlike 
yours  or  mine.”  It  was  also  not  so  unlike  that  of 
the  poet’s  distant  and  thoroughly  unknown  rela- 
tive, Zeppo’s  first  wife,  Marian  Benda,  whose 
name  the  poet  learns  on  an  Internet  search. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  one  night  Zeppo 
had  filled  in  for  Groucho,  and  in  fact  did  a better 
Groucho  than  Groucho  himself.  For  that  one 
night,  writes  Mazur,  “he  came  in  first”  and  “lived 
in  an  audience’s  delirious  laughter.”  After  that, 
Mazur  writes,  he  simply  “left  the  stage.”  It  is  what 
we  all  do  eventually,  but  along  the  way  we  too 
experience  these  occasional  and  unexpected 
moments  of  wondrous  intensity.  I think  the  end- 
ings of  Gail  Mazur’s  poems,  no  matter  how  sad, 
frightened,  or  perplexed,  offer  us  a luminous 
quality  that  Zeppo  must  have  felt  that  night  he 
outdid  Groucho.  It  is  a quality  that  marks  these 
new  and  selected  poems  from  beginning  to  end. 

FRED  MARCHANT  is  author  of  three  books  of  poetry, 
including  Full  Moon  Boat  (Gray  wolf  Press).  He  is 
director  of  the  Creative  Writing  Program  and  the  Poetry 
Center  at  Suffolk  University  in  Boston. 
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By  Edith  Kurzweil 


A Partisan  Memoir 


and  disposition  determine 
choices.  I turned  to  editing  after 
William  Phillips,  the  editor  of  Partisan 
Review,  asked  me  to  help  him  out  by 
reading  an  overflow  of  unsolicited 
manuscripts.  I was  intrigued,  attracted  to  his 
sweet  self-irony,  quick  wit,  and  impatience  with 
pompousness.  His  instructions:  “Pass  on  whatev- 
er you  think  might  be  publishable.” 

The  editorial  process  had  already  puzzled 
Saul  Bellow  early  on,  when  he  wrote  to  William 
in  March  1950:  “I  intend  to  send  you  a few  chap- 
ters from  Austria  next  month.  Will  you  think  it 
abnormal  of  me  if  I observe  that  I like  to  know 
how  a piece  is  received?  I have  the  impression 
that  that’s  kept  a sort  of  trade  secret.  Perhaps  it’s 
rather  a question  of  fluency,  communicativeness 
in  general.” 

By  the  midseventies,  I had  become  familiar 
with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  relations  among  for- 
mer and  current  editors.  And  I realized  that  to 
some  extent  their  differences  had  helped  sustain 
the  magazine’s  quality  and  its  readers’  interest. 
But  as  memoirs  and  histories  about  Partisan 
Review’s  beginnings  were  being  published,  and  I 
met  some  of  the  protagonists  who  annoyed 
William  with  some  of  their  accounts,  I urged  him 
to  write  his  own  memoir,  A Partisan  View,  pub- 
lished in  1984. 


He  explained  that  he  wanted  to 
sort  out  conflicting  testimonies  and 
memories,  because  “recollections 
shape  past  events,”  and  “their  claims 
to  truth  are  based  on  the  force  of 
one’s  experience,  so  that  these  are  just 
as  great  as  those  of  presumably  objec- 
tive accounts.”  William’s  talent, 
which  helped  to  keep  him  at  the  helm 
of  the  magazine  for  sixty-eight  years, 
was  to  be  tentative  and  to  guess  accu- 
rately at  the  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious motives  of  his  coeditors.  He 
cut  through  to  the  core  of  an  issue  to 
open  debate. 

William  had  grown  up  with  a 
highly  neurotic  mother  and  a spaced- 
out  father,  a not-too-successful 
lawyer.  Early  on,  he  was  thrown  on 
his  own.  Rather  than  speak  up,  he 
observed  silently.  Photographs  of 
him  in  his  early  twenties  show  him 
slender  and  dreamy.  The  sculptor 
Herbert  Ferber,  a year  older,  became 
his  best  friend.  He  began  to  while 
away  his  days  at  the  nearest  public 
library.  After  enrolling  at  City  Col- 
lege, he  spent  long  days  at  the  42nd 
Street  Library.  Later,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
been  in  an  “intellectual  fog.” 

In  graduate  school  at  NYU  in  the  early  1930s, 
the  fog  lifted  alter  William  read  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The 
Sacred  Wood,  which  decided  for  him  that  he 
would  become  a writer.  He  soon  published  his 
first  essay,  “The  Categories  of  Criticism.”  His 
mentor  Sidney  Hook  advised  William  to  attend 
meetings  at  the  John  Reed  Club,  the  writers’ 
organization  under  the  wing  of  the  American 
Communist  Party.  Here  he  met  Philip  Rahv  and, 
full  of  literary  ambition  and  revolutionary  zeal, 
they  started  Partisan  Review  in  1934. 

The  magazine  promulgated  the  Communists’ 
aims  for  close  to  two  years.  It  abounded  with  fic- 
tion and  essays  that  amounted  to  propaganda 
for  the  ideal  society,  which  allegedly  existed  in 
Russia.  But  Phillips  and  Rahv  were  mostly  inter- 
ested in  printing  modernist  fiction,  and  increas- 
ingly questioned  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  about  the  frequent  reversals  of 
the  party’s  line.  To  justify  yet  another  turn- 
around, an  official  pointed  to  the  letter  from 
Moscow  in  his  pocket.  Now  the  editors  knew 
they  were  being  misled. 

In  1936  orders  came  to  disband  the  John 
Reed  clubs  and  to  close  down  Partisan  Review. 
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Briefly,  Phillips  and  Rahv  joined  the  editors  of 
Anvil.  Their  criticism  of  the  party,  though  not  of 
Communist  ideals,  crept  into  print.  William 
wrote  that  Andre  Malraux’s  socialist  writings 
“are  better  than  the  poverty  of  American  revolu- 
tionary fiction.”  But  breaking  with  the  Commu- 
nists was  complicated.  One  was  not  allowed  to 
resign;  one  was  expelled,  then  vilified  into 
becoming  a pariah. 

When  Phillips  and  Rahv  restarted  Partisan 
Review,  they  were  viciously  attacked  in  the  New 
Masses  and  the  Daily  Worker  as  lackeys  of  capital- 
ism, informers,  running  dogs  of  imperialism,  lit- 
erary snakes,  enemies  of  the  working  class,  and 
Trotskyites.  Their  former  friends  ostracized 
them;  the  establishment  did  not  trust  them. 
Sometimes  they  responded  in  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  to  these  detractors,  without  much 
impact  on  the  culture  at  large.  As  a teenager 
William  had  developed  his  muscles  to  defend 
himself  against  the  bullies  who  came  to  the  block 
he  grew  up  on  in  the  Bronx.  Now  he  improved 
his  verbal  skills. 

He  told  me  that  the  Communists  had  taught 
him  how  to  undercut  jargon  and  obfuscation.  To 
debate  them,  one  had  to  quickly  destroy  false 
arguments,  get  to  the  bottom  of  an  issue  in  order 
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to  "v  i,  1!  out  nonsense,”  and  be  on  the  lookout 
ft  ; concealed  meanings  expressed  in  theoretical 
re  : i anology.  William  was  known  to  ask  sharply 
pertinent  questions  at  public  meetings  or  to 
point  out,  humorously,  contradictions  in  a 
speakers  presentation. 

The  contributing  editors  who  joined  Phillips 
and  Rahv  in  1937  had  had  their  own  misgivings 
about  the  Communists:  Fred  Dupee  was  the  lit- 
erary editor  at  the  New  Masses.  Dwight  Macdon- 
ald was  a journalist  at  Fortune  magazine.  They 
recruited  the  painter  George  L.  K.  Morris— a 
classmate  from  Yale— who  also  provided  finan- 
cial support.  Mary  McCarthy  was  a young  writer 
with  talent  and  savvy. 

In  the  opening  statement  of  their  first  issue, 
they  announced  that  Partisan  Revicv  \ ould  be  in 
the  vanguard  of  literature  and  unequivocally 
independent  of  any  political  ; y:  “[The  maga- 

zine] aspires  to  represent  new  and  dissident 
generation  in  American  Peters;  will  not  be  dis- 
lodged from  its  independent  position  by  any 
political  campaign  against  it;  [it]  will  be  open  to 
any  tendency  which  is  relevant  to  literature  [and 
whose]  edi tonal  accent  falls  chiefly  on  culture 
and  its  broader  social  determinants. . . . Marxism 
in  culture,  we  think,  is  first  of  all  an  instrument 
of  analysis  and  evaluation,  and  if,  in  the  last 
instance,  it  prevails  over  other  disciplines,  it  does 
so  through  the  medium  of  democratic  contro- 
versy. Such  is  the  medium  that  Partisan  Review 
will  want  to  provide  in  its  pages.” 

In  that  issue  they  printed  Andre  Gide’s  “Sec- 
ond Thoughts  on  the  Soviet  Union,”  Delmore 
Schwartz’s  “In  Dreams  Begin  Responsibilities,” 
James  Agee’s  “Lyrics,”  Edmund  Wilson’s 
“Flaubert’s  Politics,”  Lionel  Abel’s  review  of 
Ignazio  Silone’s  Fontamara,  and  Wallace  Stevens’s 
poem  “The  Dwarf.”  Sidney  Flook,  Philip  Rahv, 
and  Lionel  Trilling  were  among  the  reviewers. 
Rebutting  the  Communists’  lies  about  them  in 
the  following  year,  they  published  Leon  Trotsky’s 
“Art  and  Politics”  and  “The  Intelligentsia.”  Now 
Trotsky  wanted  the  magazine  to  become  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  organization,  but  they  refused. 

Whenever  dissidents  embark  on  a controver- 
sial venture,  they  develop  into  a tightly  knit 
group.  Partisan  Review’s  founders  were  united  in 
their  anti-Stalinism,  but  had  come  from  diverse 
disciplines,  and  expected  to  cover  myriads  of 
issues.  They  were  bound  to  differ  in  opinion 
about  the  importance  and  contents  of  manu- 
scripts that  came  over  the  transom.  They  dis- 
cussed the  quality  and  relevance  of  each  piece 
and  they  conferred  on  whether  to  request  an  arti- 
cle or  a book  review  from  a particular  person. 
They  had  not  dreamt  that  so  many  independent, 
budding  writers  around  the  country  would  seek 
them  out  or  that  they  soon  would  attract  old  and 
young  bohemians,  visiting  intellectuals,  Euro- 
pean exiles,  badly  behaved  artists,  and  American 
professors  in  a variety  of  fields.  Some  joined 
them  for  coffee  and  discussions  at  the  Sterling 
Cafeteria  on  Union  Square,  where  they  would 
argue  for  hours.  They  became  identified  as  the 
“New  York  intellectuals”  inhabiting  the  Green- 
wich Village  scene.  They  also  joined  the  artists 
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who  hung  out  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern.  They 
pushed  themselves  to  develop  into  polymaths 
who  believed,  with  T.  S.  Eliot,  that  intellectuals 
should  not  ignore  politics  and  economics,  desert 
literature,  or  throw  themselves  into  controversies 
they  did  not  understand. 

They  were  an  extremely  bright  bunch;  they  also 
competed  with  one  another.  They  did  not  let  their 
pals  get  away  with  pnntmg  the  work  of  friends 
whose  writing  was  not  clear  or  at  the  forefront  in 
its  thinking.  Thereby,  the  magazine  made  its  repu- 
tation and  the  reputations  of  those  it  published. 
They  bought  fiction  byjohn  Dos  Passos,  Gertrude 
Stein,  and  Franz  Kafka,  poems  byjohn  Berryman, 
Elizabeth  Bishop,  and  Randall  Jarrell,  and  articles 
such  as  Clement  Greenberg’s  “Avant-garde  and 
Kitsch,”  which  addressed  brilliantly  and  for  the 
first  time  the  disparities  within  a culture  that, 
simultaneously,  “produces  a poem  by  T.  S.  Eliot 
and  a Tin  Pan  Alley  song,  a painting  by  Braque 
and  a Saturday  Evening  Post  cover.” 

Partisan  Review  anticipated  cultural  develop- 
ments. In  1939,  they  printed  a debate  about  Marx- 
ism between  William  and  Edmund  Wilson, 
Ignazio  Silone’s  satire  “School  for  Dictators,”  and 
Sidney  Hook’s  “The  Anatomy  of  the  Popular 
Front.”  Their  editorial  focused  on  Paris  as  the  cen- 
ter of  modem  European  civilization;  they  criti- 
cized French  appeasement  of  Hitler  while  praising 
its  artistic  avant-garde.  They  commented  on  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  decision  to  close  down  The  Criterion , his 
influential  magazine.  Macdonald  organized  a 
manifesto  by  the  “League  for  Cultural  Freedom 
and  Socialism,”  signed  by  over  sixty  leading  public 
figures  and  writers  “in  opposition  to  this  dance  of 
war  in  which  Wall  Street  joins  with  the  Roosevelt 
administration.”  After  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  and 
the  invasion  of  Poland,  fifteen  of  them,  including 
William,  asked  (slyly)  why  the  organization  had 
not  been  heard  from  since.  By  1940,  Time  maga- 
zine featured  the  editors  in  their  center  pages. 


But  these  editors  still  could 
not  agree  about  America’s  posi- 
tion on  the  Second  World  War. 
Rahv  argued  that  by  “yielding  to 
the  literary  Zeitgeist , the  art  object 
has  begun  to  reflect  and  express 
the  two  political  catastrophes  of 
our  epoch,  the  victory  of  Fascism 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution.”  William  wobbled, 
explaining,  later  on,  that  his  belief 
in  Marxism  had  made  him 
oppose  all  wars,  so  that  he  could 
not  yet  call  for  the  overthrow  of 
Fascism  by  supporting  the  Allies. 
Moreover,  knowing  that  he  would 
not  be  called  up  (an  attack  of 
polio  had  slightly  shortened  his 
left  leg),  he  did  not  think  he  had 
the  right  to  send  others  to  fight. 
Macdonald  remained  an  unre- 
constructed pacifist. 

In  their  last  joint  editorial, 
“The  War  of  the  Neutrals,”  they 
discussed  the  current  situation 
regarding  the  war:  as  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Germans  were  able  to  penetrate 
the  Maginot  Line,  they  wrote  of  the  war  as  “a 
movie  that  has  abruptly  been  struck  by  immobil- 
ity .. . [analogous  to]  the  jamming  of  the  projec- 
tion apparatus.”  They  stated  that  a Fascist 
victory  would  be  disastrous  for  America.  While 
trying  to  reconcile  their  ever-increasmg  political 
differences,  they  filled  the  magazine  with  bril- 
liant fiction,  literary  and  art  criticism,  poetry,  and 
book  reviews. 

In  1943  Macdonald  left  Partisan  Review  and 
(with  Greenberg)  started  his  own  journal,  Politics. 
Now  Phillips  and  Rahv  wholeheartedly  agreed 
that  Fascism  had  to  be  beaten.  Between  1942  and 
the  Allied  victory  in  1945,  the  magazine  regularly 
published  “London  Letters,”  mostly  by  George 
Orwell,  Stephen  Spender,  and,  occasionally,  by  H. 
J.  Kaplan.  In  1944  William’s  “Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  a Middle  Aged  Man”  commented  on  the  low 
state  of  Amencan  literature  in  wartime,  on  writers’ 
servility,  and  on  the  lack  of  critical  and  detached 
attitudes,  which  amounted  to  “an  utter  break- 
down of  values  and  distinctions.”  They  continued 
publishing  poems  by,  among  others,  Elizabeth 
Bishop,  Richard  Chase,  W.  H.  Auden,  Christopher 
Isherwood,  Robert  Lowell,  and  Robert  Penn  War- 
ren. George  L.  K.  Moms’s  art  reviews  appeared  in 
every  issue.  William  mostly  was  engaged  in  a vari- 
ety of  cultural/political  activities  backing  the  war 
effort,  and  in  trying  to  support  himself  as  well  as 
raise  money  for  Partisan  Review. 

William  was  not  uncritical  of  America.  But  he 
kept  trying  to  see  the  larger  picture  in  order  to 
better  understand  increasing  worldwide  ten- 
sions. The  best  way  to  do  so,  he  thought,  was  to 
look  to  perspectives  from  Europe.  He  was  the 
first  person  Albert  Camus  called  when  arriving  in 
New  York  in  1946.  William  threw  one  of  his  leg- 
endary parties  for  him,  and  found  him  not  only 
dapper  and  handsome,  but  smart  enough  to 
oppose  Sartre’s  increasingly  fashionable  anti- 
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Americanism.  Not  much  later,  he  welcomed 
Arthur  Koestler,  as  well  as  Simone  de  Beauvoir. 
He  often  recalled,  while  chuckling  ruefully,  that 
de  Beauvoir  had  been  narrow  and  dogmatic— and 
not  only  because  she  insisted  that  she  would 
“find  the  American  working  class  in  Canarsie.” 
More  than  his  soul  mates  around  the  maga- 
zine, except  maybe  Saul  Bellow,  William  picked 
up  European  savvy.  But  he  did  not  have  the 
money  to  get  there  until  the  end  of  1949,  when 
he  received  a grant.  As  soon  as  he  realized  that 
Sartre’s  pro-Communism  dominated  Parisians’ 
intellectual  and  political  life,  he  became  part  of  a 
small  group  of  “dissenters,”  among  them  Ray- 
mond Aron,  Arthur  Koestler,  Manes  Sperber, 
Rene  Leibowitz,  Camus,  and  H.  J.  Kaplan. 

Rather  than  focus  on  postwar  political  woes 
alone,  William  breathed  in  the  Parisian  ethos 
during  his  long  strolls.  He  recalled  that  “Hannah 
Arendt  told  him  that  it  was  easier  to  walk  in  Pans 
than  anywhere  else,  because  the  cobblestones 
were  so  much  softer.”  And  he  forged  close  ties 
with  the  Sperbers,  mostly  over  the  excellent  din- 
ners Jenka  prepared.  Not  long  before  he  died, 
Saul  Bellow  recalled  that  he  had  “saved  William 
from  freezing  to  death,  early  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing.” Apparently,  no  one  aside  from  Saul  had 
known  that  with  the  help  of  a wrench  the  radia- 
tor in  his  hotel  room  could  be  turned  on. 

Saul  also  wanted  to  know  whether  William 
had  told  me  of  their  visit  to  the  Follies  Bergeres. 
He  had  not.  Saul  said: 

One  day,  William  asked  me,  hesitantly,  what 
these  girlie  shows  were  all  about,  and  let  on 
that  he  wanted  to  go  to  one,  but  neither  with 
Edna,  nor  alone.  So  we  went  together.  The 
strip-teasers  did  their  usual  thing.  And,  after 
having  wiggled  down  to  their  g-strings,  one 
of  them  danced  around  our  table  and  ended 
up  sitting  on  William’s  lap,  while  making  a 
play  for  him.  He  knew  that  he  was  expected 
to  slip  a dollar  into  her  belt,  but  was  too  shy 
to  do  so.  He  squirmed  and  couldn’t  bring 
himself  to  touch  her  skin.  After  much  hesita- 
tion, and  while  she  kept  on  flirting  with  him, 
and  teasing  him,  William  convinced  me  to 
take  his  dollar  and  slip  it  to  her. 

When  I repeated  this  anecdote  to  William,  he 
said  that  he  didn’t  remember  it. 

A paragraph  from  a letter  William  sent  to 
Lionel  and  Diana  Trilling  in  January  1960  pro- 
vides a different  picture  of  Paris: 

I suppose  everyone  finds  his  own  forms  of 
adjustment  or  alienation,  and  I find  myself 
not  too  unhappily  dumped  in  the  middle  of 
Paris,  busy  as  hell,  but  really  with  very  litde  to 
do  except  talk,  and  drink,  and  get  my  ear 
tuned  in  on  all  the  fast  speaking  of  French  all 
around  me.  The  city  is,  of  course,  pretty  as 
usual,  though  in  a somewhat  dismal  way  as 
the  sky  is  black  and  the  ground  is  white, 
unusual  for  Paris  I understand,  with  snow. 
One  gets  the  impression  of  considerable  pros- 
perity, a kind  of  smugness,  bewilderment, 
inertia  and  depoliticalization.  In  this  sense,  I 


suppose  we  can  see  the  triumphant  Ameri- 
canization of  Europe.  All  that’ s lacking  for  a 
complete  Americanization  of  France  is  to 
have  the  hotels  and  restaurants  properly  heat- 
ed, and  to  attach  a toilet  to  a bathroom. 

After  his  first  stay  in  London,  William  became 
a regular  visitor,  not  only  because  he  felt  more  at 
home  speaking  in  English  and  had  more  fun  and 
friends  there  than  on  the  Continent,  but  because 
he  was  welcomed  by  playwrights  and  artists,  and 
assumed  that  they  had  a viable  New  Left.  Doris 
Lessing  recalled  that  his  questions,  unlike  those 
of  other  “American  tourists,”  were  extraordinarily 
informed  and  that  he  immediately  was  at  home. 

Back  in  the  States,  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy’s 
hunt  for  Communists  was  over.  Both  William 
and  Phillip  had  been  called  to  testify— separately. 
William  said  later  on  that  of  course  they  knew 
names.  So  had  their  interrogators,  who  really  just 
wanted  confirmation  of  what  they  already  knew. 
Neither  cooperated.  They  were  as  leery  of  the 
witch  hunt  as  of  the  Communists. 

The  students’  demonstrations  in  1968  were 
yet  another  defining  event  that  William  at  first 
cheered  and  then  questioned.  William’s  letter  to 
Richard  Poirier,  which  I found  in  his  correspon- 
dence, indicates  his  thinking: 

Dear  Dick, 

Though  things  have  been  churning,  I 
find  it  hard  to  write  about  them,  I guess 
because  when  being  caught  up  in  them  is  a 
way  of  life,  or  more  accurately  a kind  of  rou- 
tine, nothing  seems  to  stand  out,  and  I tend 
to  confuse  the  events  themselves  with  my 
own  sense  of  involvement  or  rather  of  being 
bogged  down  by  them. 

The  aftereffects  of  the  King  assassination 
seem  to  involve  more  black  militancy  and 
anti-white  solidarity,  but  maybe  this  was  in 
the  cards  anyway.  I had  some  dealing  with 
blacks  recently,  and  as  on  other  political  ques- 
tions I was  divided:  my  youthful,  irresponsible 
radical  self  was  with  them;  my  tired,  sober, 
wise  self  said  I was  partly  with  them,  but  that 
they  went  too  far.  The  same  thing  with  the 
Columbia  mmpus;  half  of  me  is  with  the  kids, 
half  is  for  sanity,  one-half  of  which  is  on  the 
side  of  the  students,  which  makes  me  three- 
quarters  for  them.  As  you  probably  know,  the 
issue  has  focused  around  the  question  of 
amnesty,  which  I am  for,  perhaps  a little  irre- 
sponsibly, because  as  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  over  and  over,  the  kids  are  insatiable,  they 
want  the  fight,  and  they  will  start  one  up  again 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Almost  the  entire  fac- 
ulty is  in  effect  against  them  though  it  is  try- 
ing to  work  out  compromises  that  the  kids  so 
far  won’t  go  for.  The  revolution  is  here,  and  I 
have  no  time  to  either  join  it  or  oppose  it. 

At  this  time,  I was  a graduate  student,  was  the 
mother  of  three  children,  and  had  lived  in  Italy  for 
eight  years.  I had  gained  my  own  insights  into  the 
tactics  of  the  Communists.  I did  understand 
William’s  concerns,  although  I was  not  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  judge  people  by  when  they  had 
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; \irty—  at  the  time  of  the  show  trials,  the 
' 1 i tier  pact,  the  XXth  Party  Congress  (where 
; i hev  denounced  Stalin  as  having  fostered  a 
■jii  ol  personality”),  the  invasion  of  Hungary  in 
1 956  or  after  the  Prague  spnng  of  1968  when 
Soviet  troops  had  invaded  Czechoslovakia. 

“Will  some  people  never  learn,”  William  once 
remarked  about  fellow  travelers  who,  even  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire,  kept  defending 
and  underplaying  its  repressions  and  crimes,  cit- 
ing the  specter  of  McCarthyism— our  own  type  of 
repression  which,  however  unwarranted  and 
nasty  as  it  was,  cost  livelihoods  rather  than  lives 
and  ultimately  was  stopped  short  by  democratic 
means.  Since  William  himself  was  being  kept 
from  teaching  jobs— blacklisted  by  the  Commu- 
nists, and  distrusted  by  the  establishment— he 
might  have  been  less  sympathetic  to  the  Holly- 
wood Ten  than  others. 

William  spent  much  of  his  energy  fostering 
support  for  writers.  Whenever  he  could,  he  spon- 
sored young  talent.  When  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  were 
created  in  1965,  its  chairman,  Roger  Stevens, 
asked  William  to  set  up  an  organization  that 
might  qualify  for  government  funding.  To  that 
end,  he  started  the  Coordinating  Counsel  for  Lit- 
erary Magazines  (CCLM).  Rather  unhappily,  he 
remained  at  its  helm  for  ten  years.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States,  just  like  every  other 
civilized  country,  needed  to  further  the  cause  of 
its  best  writers  and  artists.  He  fought  for  them 
against  both  right-wing  and  left-wing  critics, 
against  dishonest  government,  and  attempted  to 
settle  disputes  among  writers  of  all  types.  He  col- 
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lected  signatures  for  Milovan  Djilas’s  and  other 
dissidents’  release  from  prison,  organized  peti- 
tions for  beleaguered  writers,  and  sent  Partisan 
Review  to  libraries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  He 
met  with  prospective  members  for  the  maga- 
zine’s Advisory  Board  and  chaired  the  writers’ 
committee  to  elect  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  1968 
and  Jimmy  Carter  in  1976.  When  Susan  Sontag 
was  being  treated  for  her  first  bout  with  cancer, 
he  called  up  wealthy  people  to  help  pay  her  hos- 
pital bills.  He  worked  behind  the  scenes  to  get 
tenure  and  promotions  for  triends  in  academe, 
and  was  pleased  when  former  students  invited 
themselves  to  have  dinner  with  us.  Yet,  he  never 
talked  about  these  “good  deeds.” 

William  had  one  foot  in  the  university  and  the 
other  in  the  widest  of  worlds.  He  never  seemed  to 
pay  attention  to  a person’s  rank  or  reputation,  or 
lack  of  it.  That  was  as  much  a part  of  his  charm 
as  his  easy  laughter,  and  his  quick  comebacks. 
But  this  straightforward  manner  worked  against 
him  when  he  felt  impelled  to  respond  co  whar  he 
considered  wrong,  which  he  called  “nonsense.” 
He  never  “prepped”  me  about  whom  I was  going 
co  meet  for  a lunch,  or  told  me  much  about 
whose  hand  I just  had  shaken  at  a reception.  Like 
his  students,  I had  to  find  out  for  myself,  to  learn 
by  hanging  on  to  my  own  coattails. 

He  had  acquired  his  own  literary  judgment  by 
experience.  But  who  had  taught  him  to  spot  tal- 
ented writers  and  artists  before  they  had  had  any 
recognition  in  the  mid-1950s?  Both  he  and 
Philip  Rahv  were  in  their  midtwenties  at  the  time 
and  had  not  had  any  editing  experience  when 
they  started  Partisan  Review.  Had  they  not  insist- 
ed on  keeping  up  the  highest  intellectual  stan- 
dards in  introducing  modernism,  might  they 
have  been  called  activists  or  counter-oppor- 
tunists? After  Philip  Rahv  moved  to  Brandeis  in 
1956,  his  interest  in  Partisan  Review  lessened,  but 
not  his  wish  to  dominate.  It  fell  to  William  to 
“run  the  shop,”  first  from  New  York,  and  then 
from  Rutgers  University.  In  the  late  1960s,  the 
situation  came  to  a head,  and  they  split  up. 

Even  after  their  political  rift,  Macdonald  occa- 
sionally wrote  for  Partisan  Review , and  he  and 
William  remained  on  good  terms  to  judge  from  a 
long  letter  Dwight  wrote  to  William  on  July  16, 
1949— mostly  about  the  Alger  Hiss  trial,  a few 
new  books,  and  gossip.  He  ended  by  stating: 
“Why  don’t  you  and  Edna  take  a trip  to  the 
Cape?  We  can  put  you  up,  would  love  to  see  you. 
We’ll  see  that  you  don’t  come  at  the  same  time  as 
Maty  [McCarthy]  and  Bowden  [her  then  hus- 
band]. Lots  of  gemutlichkeit  around,  though  not 
enough  good  discussion  (to  which  I wd.  expect 
you  to  contribute  heavily).” 

Before  then,  William  and  Edna  had  visited 
Mary  McCarthy  and  Edmund  Wilson  in  Well- 
fleet,  and  Robert  Motherwell  in  Provincetown. 
William  recalled  that  he  always  had  loved  the 
town’s  calming  effect,  the  easy  camaraderie,  the 
plain  restaurants  that  served  fresh  fish,  especially 
on  Fisherman’s  Wharf.  After  William  had  taken 
the  magazine  to  Boston  University  in  1978,  I 
decided  to  buy  a house  in  Wellfleet  rather  than 
continue  renting  a cottage.  We  went  to  art  open- 


ings and  to  dinner  parties  in  Provincetown,  often 
to  Chuck  and  Betty/  Fisher’s  on  Commercial 
Street,  and  occasionally  visited  Motherwell,  but 
hung  out  more  in  Wellfleet  and  Truro. 

Sometime  in  the  late  1980s,  Diana  Trilling 
began  to  spend  a month  or  two  each  year  nearby 
on  the  Cape.  We  saw  her  on  at  least  one  evening  a 
week.  On  these  occasions,  especially  when  she  had 
dinner  with  us,  I heard  about  the  olden  days.  She 
and  William  would  dispute  what  “really”  had 
happened  at  one  or  another  memorable  meeting, 
who  was  with  or  against  whom  during  the  time 
Partisan  Review  had  lost  its  tax  deduction  and  had 
been  under  the  umbrella  of  the  American  Con- 
gress for  Cultural  Freedom,  and  whether  or  not 
Robert  J . Oppenheimer,  the  so-called  father  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  had  been  a Communist.  (Diana 
had  written  a long  piece  on  him  in  Partisan  Review. 
And  he  had  walked  out  with  William  at  a Berlin 
writers’  Congress  after  the  moderator  had  cut 
him  off.)  Few  writers  or  political  figures  escaped 
their  scrutiny.  Most  of  the  time,  I just  listened. 

Some  evenings,  Diana  would  walk  in  saying: 

“I  have  a secret  for  you,  but  I won’t  give  it  to  you 
unless  you  have  one  for  me.”  Even  when  we 
couldn’t  reciprocate,  she  would  let  us  in  on  her, 
frequently  juicy,  gossip.  A softer  side  of  Diana 
also  emerged  while  we  were  shopping  in  Orleans 
or  P-Town.  (Her  failing  eyesight  didn’t  allow  her 
to  drive,  and  she  always  arrived  with  a graduate 
student,  who  also  helped  her  with  minor  chores.) 
But  if  ever  I forgot  to  offer  her  after-dinner 
chocolates,  she  asked  for  them.  In  August  1996, 
Diana  told  us  that  she  had  cancer,  and  that  she 
might  die  in  six  weeks  or  six  years.  She  kept  writ- 
ing, her  eyesight  fortified  by  a strong  overhead 
light  and  an  enlarger.  She  died  that  October. 

William,  who  had  always  paid  close  attention 
to  his  health,  and  who  had  closely  followed  ever}/ 
dietitian’s  advice,  by  now  was  ever  more  incapac- 
itated: his  eyesight,  his  hearing,  and  his  legs  were 
failing.  He  often  was  pleased  with  my  editorial 
judgment,  and  was  glad  that  I had  taken  over  his 
work  at  the  magazine.  Nevertheless,  when  I told 
him  of  someone  who  was  manipulating  to 
replace  me  as  editor,  he  either  said  that  this  had 
been  going  on  all  along,  or  predicted:  “When  I’m 
gone,  the  sharks  will  get  you.”  But  more  often  he 
worried  about  how  I would  manage  after  his 
death.  I didn’t  want  to  hear  about  that. 

I avoided  contemplating  life  without  William. 
He  wrote  in  his  memoir:  “The  fear  of  death  is  not 
to  be  underestimated,  but  I can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter reason  for  surviving  than  to  see  how  it  all 
turns  out,  if  by  some  miracle  of  human  persist- 
ence, the  world  should  become  a nicer  place  to 
live  in— how  awful  nor  to  know  about  it.” 

Still,  in  the  end,  when  his  pains  took  over,  he 
refused  to  allow  the  doctors  to  actively  prolong  his 
life.  He  died  in  his  sleep  on  September  12,  2002. 

EDITH  KURZWEIL  is  the  former  editor  of  Partisan 
Review,  and  former  University  Professor  of  Humani- 
ties and  Social  Thought  at  Adelphi  Universiy.  Among 
her  boolis  are  The  Age  of  Structuralism,  The  j 
Freudians:  A Comparative  Perspective,  and  Nazi 
Laws  and  Jewish  Lives. 
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By  Philip  Brady 


absorbing  webs”  chat  provide  our  connective 
tissue  to  the  dead. 

Some  might  dismiss  my  praise  of  Sboab 
Train  on  the  grounds  that,  with  the  noctur- 
nal Mooney,  I run  Etruscan  Press.  For  them, 

I stretch  beyond  my  gangly  height  to  say, 
“This  is  Heyen  speaking.”  Mooney  and  I,  and 
Steve  Oristaglio  (if  only  you  had  known  such 
bankers,  Ezra),  believe  that  thus  we  speak  our 
mind,  amplified,  in  the  work  we  admire. 
When  we  decided  to  organize  that  sentiment 
into  a nonprofit  literary  press,  brainstorming 
a board  of  advisors  who  wore  the  headgear  of 
the  tribe,  Bill  Heyen  was  prime.  On  the 
morning  of  September  12,  2001,  he  remind- 
ed us  why;  he  phoned  us  from  Brockport 
with  the  idea  to  galvanize  the  energies  of  the 
American  imagination  into  a response  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  previous  day,  attempting  what 
Pound  finally  confessed  he  had  failed  to  do- 
make  it  cohere.  From  Heyen’s  labor— not 
merely  of  love  but  of  anger  and  disgust  and 
need  and  shock— emerged  September  11, 2001: 
American  Writers  Respond,  offering  poetry  and 
prose  from  127  writers. 

Easy  now  to  point  to  the  lacquered  crest  of 
the  elegant  hardcover  edition,  to  celebrate  the 
tribal  achievement,  but  in  the  weeks  following 
9/1 1,  as  Heyen  circulated  invitations  to  contnbute 
to  a book  without  antecedent  from  an  unknown 
press,  the  prospects  were  less  sanguine.  To  find 
detractors  I don’t  need  to  cite,  as  Heyen  does  in 
both  his  introduction  and  later  in  Sboab  Train, 
Theodor  Adorno’s  famous  declaration  that  “to 
wnte  a poem  after  Auschwitz  is  barbaric.”  I merely 
recall  one  response  to  “The  Dragonfly,”  a poem 
Heyen  e-mailed  to  friends  on  September  1 1 and 
that  I spread  (too  widely!)  on  September  12.  “This 
is  not  a time  for  self-aggrandizement,”  wrote  one 
Listserv  recipient,  ‘"but  for  silent  resolve.  Shut  the 
fuck  up.”  This  virulence  hints  at  how  unbndge- 
able  is  the  rift  between  those  who  see  poetic 
engagement  in  world  events  as  “self-aggrandize- 
ment,” and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose  bal- 
ance between  self  and  other  is  precarious, 
mediated  by  resonating,  sometimes  terrifying 
echoes. 

In  September  11,  2001:  American  Writers 
Respond,  contributor  Bruce  Bond  posits  the 
quandary  that  underlies,  I believe,  Heyen’s  most 
recent  books.  “The  challenge  of  all  politically 
charged  art,”  writes  Bond,  “is  for  the  authority  of 
the  work  to  reside  not  merely  in  the  given  situa- 
tion, charged  as  it  is  by  ready-made  pathos,  but  in 
the  quality  of  spontaneous  imaginative  partici- 
pation in  that  situation,  what  calls  us  to  drag  the 
newsreel  to  the  recesses  of  the  unconscious,  to 


n “This  Is  Yeats  Speaking,”  Charles 
Olson  amps  his  fury  against  the  man- 
darins who  caged  Ezra  Pound  by  steal- 
ing Ben  Bulben’s  thunder.  Magisterial 
L as  Olson  was— six  foot  eight,  not  count- 
ing ghostly  mantle— he  hardly  lacked  brass; 
yet  he  styled  his  plea  for  Pound’s  release  in 
the  voice  of  Pound’s  patron.  I love  that  essay, 
as  I love  Pound’s  own  febrile  allegiances— all 
but  the  last.  In  the  postwar  years  of  penitence 
granted  to  him  by  the  intercession  of  friends 
living  and  dead,  he  evanesced  to  Italy,  site  of 
his  most  troubling  entanglements.  I picture 
him— the  shock  of  white  hair  inches  above 
his  ormolu  table— scribbling  letters  late  into 
the  night  while  his  secretary,  Desmond 
O’Grady,  slipped  in  with  cups  of  tea,  hover- 
ing awhile,  the  way  Ezra  perhaps  once  hov- 
ered, clerking  for  Yeats.  Pound  hardly  slept  in 
those  Italian  years,  seldom  smiled. 

This  faint  echo  of  history  I overheard  thir- 
ty years  ago  in  a snug  on  Western  Road  in 
Cork,  eavesdropping  as  O’Grady  held  forth 
over  a crescent  of  small  whiskies.  And  late  last 
night  I basked  m that  whiskey-tmted  memory 
when  novelist  Robert  Mooney  phoned  me  to 
read  Seamus  Heaney’s  latest  contnbution  to 
the  New  York  Renew  of  Books,  a poem  about  a 
Boston  fireman.  This  had  us  chortling  for  the  way 
it  wedges  old  allegiances  deep  into  the  gram, 
describing  the  eponymous  “Helmet”  as  “headgear 
/ Of  the  tribe,  as  O’Grady  called  it,”  thus  celebrat- 
ing not  only  an  Insh-American  firefighter,  but  a 
slight  Selected  Poems  that  evanesced  soon  after  its 
release  from  Gallery  Publishing  for  £3.60,  cloth- 
bound,  in  1979.  In  the  recitation’s  afterglow  I 
reminded  Bob  how  my  late  father,  an  Irish-Amen- 
can  NYPD  detective,  would,  post-whiskies,  urge 
me  to  introduce  myself  to  Seamus,  since  my 
grandmother  is  a Heaney  from  that  parish.  How 
easy  to  feel  sometimes  that  we  are  all  eavesdrop- 
ping on  familial  echoes. 

I don’t  need  to  whisper  across  spectral  bor- 
ders to  conjure  William  Heyen;  his  living  voice  is 
vibrantly  its  own.  Yet  I borrow  his  name,  and 
invoke  his  towering  presence,  not  just  to  praise 
work  that  grows  in  stature  as  it’s  shadow-fed,  but 
to  affirm  an  engagement  that  grips  from  before 
and  beyond.  Recently,  Heyen  has  published  two 
books  of  poems,  Sboab  Train  and  The  Rope,  and 
though  they  are  both  extraordinary  in  different 
ways,  they  are  webbed  in  allegiances  to  history,  to 
earth,  to  Turtle  Island,  to  Long  Island,  to  child- 
hood, and  to  books  and  their  making. 

Let’s  start  with  the  least  first:  despite  a distin- 
guished career,  Heyen  has  chosen  for  his  newest 
books  two  smallish  publishers,  Etruscan  Press 


WILLIAM  HEYEN 


and  Mammoth  Books.  I say  “the  least  allegiance,” 
but  for  Heyen  the  making  of  books  is  no  casual 
concern.  His  own  extensive  collection,  gathered 
over  forty  years,  has  been  ceded  to  the  University 
of  Rochester,  where  it  graces  the  climate-con- 
trolled “Heyen  Room.”  His  recent  essay  “Shred- 
ding,” published  in  Eclipse,  reveals  his  devotion  to 
the  book  as  a made  thing,  expressing  dismay  at 
BOA’s  intended  cost-saving  practice  of  destroying 
overstocked  titles.  His  poetry  on  Crazy  Horse,  the 
Gulf  War,  Ecology,  the  Bntish  Royals,  and  the 
Holocaust  has  scythed  through  world  history, 
and,  as  for  the  books  themselves,  he  nurtures  each 
leaf  with  a gardener’s  touch,  declaring,  “I  just 
want  them  to  exist.”  He  posts  them  one  by  one— 
these  beautiful  objects— from  his  cabin  at  the 
back  of  his  property  in  Brockport,  New  York,  and 
I can  picture  him  this  morning,  “surrounded  by 
wild  rose,  honeysuckle,  and  red  osier  bushes,” 
writing  to  say  that  he’s  sent  Sboab  Train  “as  far 
away  as  to  Merwin  under  his  Maui  palms,  to  Zim- 
mer under  Wisconsin  oaks  and  maples,  to  Bob 
Morgan  along  the  Ithaca  ravines  of  beech  & ash.” 
What  a morning,  to  receive  by  mail  such  a 
book!  What  affirmation  that  the  nourishing 
word  is  “under  your  bootsoles”  or  beneath  what 
cousin  Seamus’s  “Helmet”  calls  “the  crest,” 
where  you  can  almost  taste  “Tinctures  of  sweat 
and  hair  oil  / . . . the  withered  sponge  and  shock- 
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, passionate  authenticity  with  expressive 
. . i n."  Bond  releases  the  energy  latent  in  that 
. noron,  “political  art,”  by  splitting  it,  wedging 
in  the  word  “charged”— in  which  I hear  an  echo  of 
responsibility,”  the  kind  Yeats  traced  to  dreams. 
Because  such  art  does  not  parse  us  as  individuals 
facing  specific  crises,  it  is  not  a call  to  action;  but 
by  the  same  stroke,  the  “charge”  deflects  the  bro- 
mide that  “poetry  makes  nothing  happen,”  since 
it  plumbs  recesses  where  William  Stafford’s  “jus- 
tice,” invoked  by  Heyen  in  the  9/11  intro,  “will 
take  millions  of  intricate  moves.” 

Such  intncate  justice  requires,  I believe,  what 
Heyen  calls,  in  an  interview  published  in  Artful 
Dodge,  “a  joyful  equilibrium.”  It  demands  the  neg- 
ative capability  to  balance  the  ambition  necessary 
to  conceive  responses  to  September  11,  the  Holo- 
caust, or  the  fate  of  the  planet,  with  the  self-efface- 
ment to  bookmark  each  slender  volume  of  poems 
with  a handwritten  note,  while  empathizing  with 
the  readers  in  the  house  where  it  will  be  received. 
Without  such  equilibrium,  we  know  where  ambi- 
tion leads— to  a cage  in  Pisa.  This  is  the  question 
that  politically  charged  art  is  charged  with:  how 
not  to  participate  in  “identity  politics,”  as  it  is 
commonly  defined,  but  rather,  how  to  speak  with 
an  individual  voice  resonant  with  echoes.  How  can 
we  be  both  “crest”  and  “shock-absorbing  webs”? 

Here  is  one  such  echo,  from  a poem  in  Sboah 
Train,  “Testimonies,  1946”: 

The  Gennan  said  for  two  people 
to  fill  a railroad  car  with  coal 
and  for  two  people  to  lie  on  the  floor 
and  be  covered.  When  they  were  covered 

he  laughed  at  us  and  ordered  us 
not  to  dig  them  up,  they  should 
swim  up  by  themselves,  and  if  they  cannot 
they  can  just  stay  there. 

Entering  these  words  on  a screen,  I find 
myself  momentarily  adrift  between  worlds,  as  if 
by  transcribing  I participate  more  fully  in  the  tes- 
timony. Although  I’ve  read  the  poem  many 
times,  I hear  now  for  the  first  time,  for  instance, 
how  the  act  of  witnessing  is  authenticated  by 
idiom  and  inflection,  and  how  the  poem  is  lin- 
eated  to  unshoulder  “floor”  on  the  doubled  “cov- 
ered,” and  “ordered”;  while  “should”  slaps  up 


against  “cannot.”  Even  in  reporting,  Heyen 
remains  uncomfortably  aware  of  his,  and  our, 
complicity'. 

Yet,  while  noting  the  features  of  such  a power- 
ful poetic  statement,  I know  that  such  crafted  tes- 
timonies by  themselves  may  not  distinguish  Sboah 
Tram  from  many  other  contemporary  books  of 
poetry  on  the  Holocaust,  books  that  proffer  wit- 
ness in  absentia,  such  as  Stephen  Herz’s  Whatever 
You  Can  Carry:  Poems  of  the  Holocaust;  Micheal  O’Si- 
adhail’s  The  Gossamer  Wall:  Poems  in  Witness  to  the 
Holocaust,  and  Lyn  Lifshin’s  Blue  Tattoo.  Individu- 
ally, perhaps  such  poems  would  not  justify  the 
unearthing  and  caging  of  these  words  in  stanzas. 
But  Shoah  Train  mediates  a more  complex  set  of 
relationships,  based  not  only  on  individual  wit- 
nesses, but  on  the  connections  that  thrum 
beneath,  engulfing  voices,  poet,  and  reader. 

Shoah  Train  is  Heyen’s  third  full-length  collec- 
tion on  the  Holocaust;  his  second,  Erika  (Van- 
guard, 1984),  was  a much-expanded  edition  of 
The  Swastika  Poems,  released  in  1977.  Like  Erika, 
Shoah  Train  bears  testimony  to  Heyen’s  German 
ancestors,  his  Long  Island  childhood,  and  his 
place  as  an  American  and  a world  citizen  in  the 
post- World  War  II  era— concerns  and  presences 
that  echo  in  the  voices  of  witnesses,  Nazis,  ances- 
tors, and  dream  figures  who  people  these 
sequences. 

In  Shoah  Train’s  “Dedication,  1939,”  Heyen’s 
grandfather,  a German  World  War  I POW, 
receives  a kiss  on  the  cheek  from  Hitler.  In 
“Chimney,”  his  father,  an  immigrant  who 
“smoked  three  packs  a day  and  hid  behind  his 
smoke,”  offers  a fiercely  iambic,  punctuation- 
stripped  version  of  Adorno’s  Auschwitz  dictum, 
“He  didn’t  want  to  hear  it  what’s  the  use.”  The 
father— no,  not  the  father  but  William  Heyen's 
father— is  invoked  not  to  accuse  or  to  ridicule, 
but  as  a presence  to  contend  with:  “He’d  raise  his 
hand,  & threaten,  but  not  hit.”  Such  an  indelible 
presence  shifts  and  broadens  affinities— as  Heyen 
himself,  like  a necromancer,  conjures  his  own 
presence  in  a poem  called  “Almond”: 

Herr  Professor  Doktor  Heyen, 

meine  Name  ist  Mana  Mandel, 

SS  Auschwitz.  I place  myself  here 

in  your  imaginings  by  free  will. 

Whose  “free  will,”  I wonder.  The  poet 
addressed?  Maria  Mandel’s?  Or  is  the  poet  invok- 
ing the  specter  of  the  SS  guard?  All  partake  in  a 
violent  reconfiguration  of  identities.  In  “Fugue  for 
Kristallnacbt,"  Heyen  traces  the  fault  lines  beneath 
a survivor’s  memories  with  his  painstakingly  accu- 
rate transcription:  “Who  will  live  / will  die,”  she 
says.  In  “The  Bear,”  Heyen  lilts  an  eerie  lullaby: 

Was  alone,  was  carrying  her  bear  with  her. 

Was  alone,  was  carrying  her  bear  with  her. 

Was  alone,  was  carrying  her  bear  with  her. 

Bear  to  counsel,  comfort,  & protect  her. 

This  poem  recalls  Randall  Jarrell’s  “Protocols,” 
while  “Easter  Morning”  is  shaped  like  George  Her- 
bert’s devotional  “Easter  Wings,”  which  demands 


of  the  Christian  God,  “Where  is  Your  center  / that 
is  nowhere?”  Like  Jerome  Rothenberg’s  Khurhan,  1 
to  which  I see  kinship,  Shoah  Train  works  “in  the  * 
center  that  is  nowhere,”  braiding  sound,  idiom, 
thought,  and  poetic  tradition  to  accomplish  the 
joining  Bond  speaks  of,  between  “a  passionate 
authenticity”  and  “expressive  freedom.” 

Here,  a further  intricate  move  becomes  neces- 
sary. To  speak  in  the  voice  of  victims  may  risk 
usurpation;  but  what  of  that  far  more  difficult 
task:  articulating  evil,  without  repudiating  our 
shared  condition,  or  surrendering  to  the  axiom 
that  even  Hitler  was  human,  an  insight  that  neu-  j 
tralizes  poetry’s  prerogative  to  curse.  The  order  of 
curse  I’m  talking  about  here  is,  like  praise,  a kind 
of  charm,  invoking  forces  beyond  or  beneath  our 
ken,  as  Heyen  does  in  “Ars  Poetica”: 

I said  to  my  friend 
I like  writing 
in  the  crematoria, 

I mean  cafeteria. 

That  aberrant  word 
had  surfaced 
by  way  of  sound 
& the  same  rhythm. 

In  malformed  words  (crematoria  / cafeteria), 
in  compacted  phrases  (who  will  live  / will  die), 
and  in  fricative  slaps  (should  / cannot),  forces 
beyond  the  infinite  fraction  (I  wrote  faction)  of 
our  separate  individuality  engage.  Heyen  calls 
these  powers  “wildness.” 

That  such  wildness  has  nsks  can  be  seen  in 
Heyen’s  essay  “Unwilled  Chaos,”  published  in  Writ- 
ing and  the  Holocaust  in  1988.  About  Erika’s  “Poem 
Touching  the  Gestapo,”  Heyen  writes,  “I  have  been 
afraid  of  my  poem,  but  1 have  trusted  it,  in  part, 
because  I have  not  quite  understood  it.  Whoever 
[my  speaker]  is,  he  has  taken  Gestapo  visions 
inside  himself  and  gone  wild  with  them.”  Heyen’s 
speaker— his  speakers,  his  selfhood,  his  ancestors, 
his  enemies,  his  shadow— all  blend  m a wildness  to 
which  he  fully  commits  fearful  resources. 

The  problems  of  writing  poems  about  the 
Holocaust,  or  about  any  single  historical  event, 
have  less  to  do  with  usurpation  of  a single  voice 
than  with  the  depth  and  authenticity  of  poetic 
commitments.  As  Etheridge  Knight  says,  “When 
the  IRA  sends  JUST  ONE,  just  one  soldier  / to 
fight  with  say  the  American  Indians,  then  I’ll 
believe  them.”  Ultimately,  our  ancestors  cannot 
nourish  until  they  pass  through  us.  Fathers, 
cousins,  organizations,  presses,  ideologies,  and 
nations— those  shadow  cathedrals— coalescing  in 
echoes,  rhythms,  sounds. 

In  this  way,  consequently,  I partake  more  fully 
in  Shoah  Train  because  of  The  Rope,  a book  con- 
cerning the  environment,  composed  by  Heyen 
over  the  same  years  that  he  was  writing  Shoah 
Train.  Like  his  earlier  books  on  the  environment, 
Longlsland  Light  and  Pterodactyl  Rose,  The  Rope  may  ; 
seem  at  first  to  be  tethered  to  a subject;  but  its 
sequences— like  the  concluding  long  poem, 
“Annuli,”  which  delves  into  the  poet’s  awakening 
to  the  natural  world  after  his  childhood 
encounter  with  Eastern  painted  and  box  turtles— 
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range  far.  Located  at  the  end  of  the  millenni- 
um, facing  the  extinction  of  our  and  many 
other  species,  The  Rope  also  effaces  time  and 
distance,  folding  a vast  history  into  eight  lines. 
For  instance,  Thoreau,  JFK,  Yankee  Stadium, 
and  helicopters  are  all  whorled  within  “insects 
/ in  whose  intestines  our  Milky  Way  is  one  of 
countless  / clusters  in  the  eye  ofTime.” 

The  maples,  cherry  blossoms,  mute  swans, 
ozone,  tar  balls,  municipal  incinerators,  and 
yellow  jackets,  which  proliferate  in  The  Rope, 
shimmer  in  the  ghostly  figures  from  Shoah 
Train.  Both  books— like  all  of  Fleyen’s  poetry- 
echo  in  “that  center  that  is  nowhere”  where  no 
holocaust,  no  ecology,  no  history,  no  event  is 
not  invested  with  mclusivity  of  the  particular. 
Perhaps  this  can  be  shown  most  clearly  by 
comparing  two  passages;  the  first  is  from  The 
Rope's  “Transcendentalism”: 

Early  May,  under  a white  oak,  I broke 
open  an  acorn 

the  squirrels  missed.  Already,  its  meat 
was  filaments 

of  mossy  fibers  within  which  struggled 
larvae 

of  insects  unknown  to  me 

I sense  here  . . . not  a correspondence- 
nothing  that  linear— rather,  a kinship  with 
“Elegy”  from  Shoah  Train,  which  cites  Primo 
Levi’s  poem  “Wooden  Heart,”  and  concludes 
by  asking  a question: 

but  did  the  tree,  does  it  still  in  living 
memory 

reach  down  into  the  covenant  that 
every  May 

bursts  with  these  red-streaked  white 
blossoms? 

In  these  entwining  roots,  outrage  at  the 
Holocaust  is  tmged  with  despair  at  the  coarsen- 
ing of  the  atmosphere— each  particle  and  uni- 
verse partaking  m “a  joyful  equilibnum”  so  that 
no  poem  calcifies  or  bloats.  This  is  the  project 
(“move  it  on,  instanter,  citizen,”  says  Olson  in 
his  own  twang).  We  abide  in  wildness:  we  move 
in  and  with  and  through  it,  fully  engaged,  yet 
separate,  right  down  to  cell  and  syllable. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  finally  confounded 
Pound  in  Pisa  when  he  wrote,  “I  cannot  make  it 
cohere.”  Perhaps  he  could  no  longer  make  him- 
self cohere,  could  no  longer  bring  his  enormous 
intellectual  faculties  to  bear  on  the  disparities  of 
scale  his  cantos  and  his  life  contended  with.  It 
was  no  failure  of  talent  or  will  or  design.  Maybe 
he  could  no  longer  balance  the  great  with  the 
small,  as  he  had  so  brilliantly  throughout  his 
life— revisioning  the  history  of  China,  then  rum- 
maging in  the  closet  to  send  Joyce  a second- 
hand pair  of  boots. 

No,  I burden  him  unfairly,  il  rniglior  fabbro, 
to  judge  now.  This  I hear,  distinctly,  but  not 
directly,  from  Dante’s  lips. 

PHILIP  BRADY  edited  the  poetry  selection  pub- 
lished in  this  issue. 
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Allen  Ginsberg’s  Howl ” 

By  Jason  Shinder 


“What  living  and  buried  speech  is  always  vibrating  here,  what  howls  restrained  by  decorum.  ” 

—Walt  Whitman 


ifty  years  ago,  City  Lights, 
a small  San  Francisco 
paperback  bookstore 
cofounded  by  magazine 
publisher  Rick  Martin 
and  the  poet  Lawrence  Fer- 
linghetti, published  Allen  Gins- 
berg1 s Howl  and  Other  Poems.  With 
its  trademark  black-and-white 
cover,  it  was  the  fourth  volume  in 
the  City  Lights  Pocket  Poets 
Series.  It  cost  seventy-five  cents. 

It's  an  anniversary  worth  not- 
ing: the  book  has  sold  more  than  a 
million  copies,  and  its  signature 
poem,  “Howl,”  has  been  translated 
into  two  dozen  languages  and  is 
anthologized  in  high  school  and 
standard  anthologies  worldwide 
as  a literary  classic.  Although  the 
book  was  published  fifty  years  ago 
this  October,  readers  and  com- 
mentators from  all  over  the  world 
are  beginning  to  weigh  in  on  the 
poem’s  remarkable  influence. 

Celebrated  by  many  writers  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  includ- 
ingjack  Kerouac,  Denise  Levertov, 
and  William  Carlos  Williams  (and  dismissed  by 
many  cntics,  including  Lionel  Trilling  and  Mark 
Van  Doren),  the  poem  gained  national  recogni- 
tion when  it  became  the  focus  of  proceedings 
brought  against  it  by  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile 
Department  for  obscenity  in  1957.  Although  the 
presiding  Judge  Horn  dismissed  the  charges  by 
quoting  the  motto,  “evil  to  him  who  thinks  evil,” 
the  trial  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most 
public  and  influential  journeys  of  any  single 
American  poem.  The  trial,  and  the  publicity  it  gar- 
nered, helped  confirm  the  poem’s  literary  and 
social  significance.  It  also  helped  to  root  the 
poem’s  opening  line  (one  of  the  most  famous 
lines  of  poetry  in  world  literature)  in  our  collective 
consciousness: 

I saw  the  best  minds  of  my  generation 
destroyed  by  madness,  starving 
hysterical  naked 

This  line,  and  the  poem’s  four  sections  that 
follow,  are  Whitman’s  call  in  the  midst  of  the 


ALLEN  GINSBERG  READING  HIS  WORK 


crowd.  Ginsberg’s  call  first  descends  into  a night- 
mare world  in  which  the  “best  minds”  are 
destroyed.  He  then  indicts  those  elements 
(“Moloch  the  loveless!”;  “Moloch  the  heavy 
judger  of  men!”)  that  destroy  the  best  qualities  of 
human  nature,  and  afterward  offers  the  possibili- 
ty of  imperfect  fulfillment  in  the  search  of  friend- 
ship and  love  (“I  am  with  you  Carl  Solomon.”). 
The  call  of  the  poet  ends  with  the  declaration  that 
in  spite  of,  and  because  of,  what  is  lost,  everything 
must  be  holy:  “Holy  the  super-natural  extra  bril- 
liant intelligent  kindness  of  the  soul!  ” 

The  poem,  along  with  several  other  literary 
achievements  at  the  time,  including  Diane  di 
Prima’s  This  Kind  of  Bird  Flies  Backward,  Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti’s  A Coney  Island  of  the  Mind,  and  Jack 
Kerouac’s  On  the  Road,  inspired  the  worldwide  lit- 
erary, cultural,  and  political  movement  that 
became  known  as  the  Beat  Generation.  The 
form-breaking  social  and  cultural  power  of 
“Howl”  created  more,  however,  than  a collective, 
thrilling  scream.  It  changed,  and  continues  to 
change,  the  potential  and  vision  of  the  lives  and 
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work  of  its  readers,  including  those  of  our  most 
distinguished  artists  and  authors. 

Amiri  Baraka,  former  Poet  Laureate  of  New 
Jersey  (Ginsberg’s  city  of  birth  in  1926),  remem- 
bers the  poem  for  its  call  for  community.  It  had 
“the  sense,”  he  writes,  “of  someone  being  in  the 
same  world— the  defiance  ...  It  still  rings  and  will 
ring  true.”  And  former  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Billy  Collins,  remembers  the  poem  “as 
being  alive  with  hormonal  energy  and  invigorated 
with  the  outcries  of ‘Rock  Around  the  Clock’  and 
Rebel  Without  a Cause.  Ginsberg’s  poem,  his  best  as 
it  turned  out,  was  also  the  hand  grenade  that 
bounced  into  the  house  of  formalism  and  lay 
there  for  a few  minutes  before  exploding.  When 
the  air  cleared,  poetry  had  changed  for  good.” 
Andrei  Codrescu,  who  grew  up  in  Sibiu,  Transyl- 
vania, speaks  on  behalf  of  the  poem’s  impact  on 
community  members  and  artists  worldwide.  Now 
an  NPR  commentator,  author,  and  filmmaker,  he 
talks  about  how  he  felt  after  reading  “Howl”:  “I 
wanted  to  leave  Sibiu  that  very  minute.  The  poem 
had  made  its  way  through  the  light-starved 
minds  of  my  generation  in  all  countries  of  the  so- 
called  Eastern  Bloc  and  was  instrumental  in  top- 
pling down  the  house  of  cards  from  within.” 

Why  is  it  that  the  poem  continues  to  change  and 
fascinate  us  so?  In  part,  of  course,  there  is  the 
undeniable  epic  and  legendary  air  (chronicled 
and  nurtured,  in  part,  by  Allen  Ginsberg  himself) 
in  both  the  poem’s  history  and  in  the  Beat  Gener- 
ation it  helped  to  foster  Certainly,  too,  the  poem 
demonstrated  that  literary,  political,  and  social 
change  could  emanate  from  the  shared  spirit  of  a 
highly  charged  common  language.  Robust,  rough, 
rude,  and  tender,  with  provocatively  rhythmic 
music,  the  poem’s  long-lined  construct  of  visual 
imagery  and  repetitive  phrasing  was  bom  out  of 
various  influences,  including  American  jazz,  blues 
and  rock  ’n’  roll,  fonnalism  and  free  verse,  Judaism 
and  Buddhism,  French  Surrealism  and  English 
Romanticism.  Here’s  just  one  example: 

angelheaded  hipsters  burning  for  the  ancient 
heavenly  connection  to  the  starry 
dynamo  in  the  machinery  of  night, 
who  poverty  and  tatters  and  hollow-eyed  and 
high  sat  up  smoking  in  the 
supernatural  darkness  of  cold-water 
flats  floating  across  the  tops  of  cities 
contemplating  jazz 

The  open  form  provided  the  appropriate 
forum  for  Ginsberg  to  speak  of  seemingly 
unspeakable  personal,  political,  and  sexual  mat- 
ters—especially  perhaps  that  of  his  struggle  and 
celebration  as  a gay,  Jewish  man.  Still  a critical 
source  of  support  for  many  gays  and  lesbians,  as 
well  as  other  “outsiders,”  and  still  periodically 
silenced  by  the  FCC  and  local  public  schools,  the 
poem  forces  us  to  understand,  as  the  poet  Paul 
Zweig  wrote,  that  “nothing  is  safe  from  poetry.” 
Indeed,  the  “howl”  Ginsberg  brought  forth 
was  unruly,  powerful  enough  to  upset  traditions 
and  values— and,  further,  incite  action  on  its 
behalf.  People  changed  their  professions,  moved, 


or  created  alternative  lifestyles  as  a direct  impact 
of  having  read  the  poem.  Today,  hundreds  of 
“Howl”  Web  sites  worldwide  tell  stories  of  the  | 
poem’s  power  to  awaken  a generation  from  the  | 
disillusionment  and  confusion  that  was  generat-  ■ 
ed,  in  part,  by  social  unrest  and  authority,  censor-  ! 
ship,  sexual  repression,  strife  over  civil  rights,  and 
war.  “Upon  reading  ‘Howl,’”  a message  on  one  j 
site  declares,  “I  left  my  job  as  a corporate  lawyer  in  ; 
Chicago  and  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  I’ve  | 
dedicated  myself  to  community  work  and  a more  I 
reflective  lifestyle  for  the  last  forty  years.” 

It’s  true,  of  course,  that  the  life  changes  ; 
inspired  by  “Howl”  were  also  often  a reaction  to 
the  combined  senses  of  hope,  fear,  and  anxiety  that  , 
moving  from  adolescence  to  adulthood  tnggers,  t 
and  to  which  “Howl”  gave  voice.  Today’s  young  j 
readers  of  “Howl”  are  seemingly  less  inspired  by  i 
the  experience  to  move  or  reinvent  themselves.  The 
poem,  now  a part  of  the  literary  canon  and  popu- 
lar culture,  may  only  steer  rather  than  transform 
the  art,  fashion,  and  nonconformity  of  this  new 
generation,  or  their  way  of  thinking. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  young  book  edi- 
tors recently  cited  the  poem’s  evocative  vision  of 
Manhattan  as  their  reason  for  moving  there. 
Shortly  before  his  death  in  1997,  Ginsberg  com- 
pleted his  goal  of  reading  the  poem  in  all  fifty 
states.  At  each  location,  the  last  of  which  was  on 
the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  thousands  of  people  confirmed  the 
power  that  a single  poem  and  its  poet  could  cre- 
ate and  share.  Perhaps,  like  all  major  prophetic 
poems,  “Howl”  inspires  its  readers  to  raise  the 
stakes  in  their  lives  and  in  their  work. 

As  A young  poet,  I sent  a handwritten  note  to 
Allen  Ginsberg  asking  if  I could  study  with  him 
at  the  Jack  Kerouac  School  of  Disembodied  Poet- 
ics at  Naropa  Institute,  a Buddhist  liberal  arts 
college  he  cofounded  with  the  poet  Anne  Wald- 
man  in  Boulder,  Colorado.  On  a postcard  with  a 
picture  of  himself  and  Bob  Dylan  sitting  cross- 
legged  at  the  graveside  ofjack  Kerouac,  Ginsberg 
quickly  responded.  “Come  when  you  can,”  he 
scribbled.  There  was  something  in  him  always 
curious,  interested,  and  generous  that  surfaced 
when  he  was  in  touch  with  another  human 
being.  And  a short  time  later,  after  looking  at  my 
poems,  he  said,  “Why  not  make  some  noise?” 
“Howl”  made  some  noise.  How  many  poems 
stir  such  literary  and  social  tumult?  It  helped 
shake  up  the  order  of  things.  Reading  it  today 
appeals  to,  and  resuscitates,  the  young  rebel  in 
each  of  us. 

JASON  SHINDER's  recent  books  of  poetry  include  ' 
Among  Women  ( Gray  wolf  Press)  and  the  forthcoming 
limited  edition  Uncertain  Hours  (Arrowsmith).  He  is 
the  editor  of  The  Poem  That  Changed  America: 
“Howl”  Fifty  Years  Later  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  j 
as  well  as  many  other  literary,  psychological [ and/ or  cine- 
matic collections.  He  is  the  director  of  the  YMCA  Nation- 
al Writer’s  Voice  and  Sundance  Institute’s  Arts  Writing 
Program,  and  teaches  in  graduate  writing  seminars  at 
Bennington  College.  He  is  this  year’s  Poet  Laureate  of 
Provincetown. 
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THE  GOTHIC  LINE 

By  Josephine  Del  Deo 


fell  and  on  which  I lay  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  the  Germans  believing  me  dead  like  the 
other  corpse  piled  on  top  of  me.  Finally,  the  grave 
diggers  who  were  coming  to  bury  the  bodies  res- 
cued me.  Six  hundred  or  more  were  massacred 
that  day  at  Santa  Anna,  and  I have  saved  that  piece 
of  rock  as  a reminder  of  my  escape,  and  each  year 
we  include  it  in  the  presepio  as  the  grotto  for  the 
baby  Jesus.  It’s  a tradition  now,  you  see.”  Here  his 
comrade  nodded  vigorously,  “Yes,  yes.”  Wishing  to 
prove  his  story,  he  asked  us  to  feel  the  collapsed  rib 
cage  of  his  entire  left  side,  smiling  broadly  at  our 
wonder  at  his  salvation,  and  for  our  renewed 
admiration  for  the  presepio.  The  conversation 
changed  quickly  after  this  revelation,  as  he 
described  animatedly  the  work  of  creating  the  pre- 
sepio each  year,  which  took  weeks:  the  running  of 
complicated  wiring  for  “night”  and  “day,”  and  the 
way  in  which  he  repaired  the  faltering  figures  from 
time  to  time— “fixing  them  up,  you  know.” 

“Is  it  difficult  to  make  them  move?”  I asked. 
“Not  a bit,”  he  said,  “any  more  than  it’s  diffi- 
cult to  live  after  death.” 

The  photograph  we  took  of  the  presepio  at 
Capriglia  shows  Doc  and  Happy  and  me.  It  shows 
a large  and  thoroughly  Italian  production  in  per- 


The  Gothic  Line  was  the  German  Army’s  last  line  of  defense  in  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1 944.  It  ran 
in  a very  wide  reverse  S curve  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  midway  between  Pisa  and  La  Spezia 
(which  is  in  the  general  area  of  Pietrasanta),  to  the  Adriatic  coast  between  Pesaro  and  Rimini. 
Josesphine  and  Salvatore  Del  Deo  visited  the  area  to  have  lunch,  witness  a celebration,  and  paint  a 
picture,  amid  the  dark  history  of  atrocities  in  the  region. 


many  days  after  our  visit  to  the 
gh  region  of  the  Apuane,  as  our 
ersilian  vacation  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  my  husband  and  I decided  to 
make  a last  sortie  to  Capriglia,  that 
somnolent  and  seductive  mountain  retreat  above 
Pietrasanta,  where  quietness  is  seldom  dismayed 
by  its  antonym  and  the  villagers  live  in  no  need  of 
anyone  else’s  luxuries.  They  possess  a peek  at  Elba 
on  clear  days,  a sufficiency  of  olive  groves,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  and  the  convenience,  of  public 
transportation  to  and  from  the  village— for  any- 
one who  is  foolish  enough  to  leave  and  for  the  few 
who  are  smart  enough  to  arrive  in  time  for  a 
splendid  meal  in  a spectacular  sala  da  pranzo,  can- 
tilevered above  the  descending  chromatic  scales 
of  terraces  that  drop  off  out  of  sight  below  the 
restaurant,  La  Terrazza  It  was  to  such  solace  that 
we  had  returned  as  often  as  we  could  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  so  we  approached  the  final  hair- 
pin turn  in  anticipation  of  Chef  Luciano’s 
Burlamacca,  an  ambrosial  pasta  made  with  pep- 
pers and  cream. 

Sitting  in  the  sunshine  of  the  dining  room  at 
La  Terrazza  was  a joy  of  the  Christmas  season, 
the  Burlamacca  a gift  of  the  Magi.  We  lingered 
until  the  decency  of  fruit  and  caffe  could  be  pro- 
longed no  more  and  then  strolled  out  and  down 
Capriglia’s  single  avenue,  which  accommodated 
women  carrying  wicker  baskets  of  greens  on  their 
heads,  the  autobus  arriving  and  departing,  cars 
and  Vespas  cruising  noisily,  soccer  balls  ricochet- 
ing, gossips  buzzing  sotto  voce  in  doorways,  and 
everywhere  dogs  in  various  attitudes  of  street  res- 
idency. Turning  down  and  around  the  house- 
hold gardens,  for  we  were  too  comfortably  lazy  to 
direct  our  steps  upward  toward  the  tree  line,  we 
walked  slowly  to  the  small  square  of  the  village 
church  with  its  handsome  sycamore  trees,  conve- 
nient benches,  and  sensational  views  of  the  entire 
plain  of  Pietrasanta:  Marina  di  Pietrasanta,  Lido 
di  Camiore,  and,  off  in  the  distance,  Viareggio. 

As  we  approached  the  piazza,  we  were  drawn  to 
a sign  we  had  noted  before  on  the  side  of  a 
church— presepe.  We  followed  the  arrow,  hardly 
thinking  we  had  found  the  right  route,  as  we  had 
to  step  over  working  gear  and  make  our  way 
around  to  the  rear  of  the  church  through  a door 
frame  with  no  door;  but  no  matter,  there  it  was, 
that  marvelous  materialization  of  the  presepio,  the 
Nativity  Scene  that  defines  the  Italian  Christmas 
and  seems  to  bespeak  the  succession  of  Buon 


Natale  celebrations  since  Saint  Francis.  This  prese- 
pio, moreover,  was  nearly  immense.  At  least  it  was 
very  large,  and,  as  we  tried  to  take  in  all  the  amaz- 
ing aspects  of  construction,  two  figures  out  of 
Walt  Disney’s  Snow  White  appeared,  responding 
warmly  to  our  query:  “Is  this  the  presepio?” 

“Yes,  yes,  come  in,”  said  Happy,  while  Doc 
beckoned  vociferously,  “Yes,  yes.” 

Mechanical  figures  and  clever  lighting  magi- 
cally re-created  an  Italian  village  and  manger 
scene.  Lights  went 
on  everywhere.  The 
figurines  moved 
down  from  the 
mountain.  The  bell 
in  the  campanile 
rang  and  rang, 
nearly  ringing  itself 
right  out  of  the  bel- 
fry at  each  return 
of  its  frantic  swing. 

The  carpenter  was 
carefully  planning 
his  project  for  the 
day,  and  the  olive 
press  was  busily 
crushing  olives  as 
the  donkeys  turned 
the  capstan.  The 
scene  grew  brighter 

and  day  dawned  salvatore  del  deo,  capriglia , 
with  Phoebean  courtesy  berta  walker  gallery 

splendor,  and  then, 

just  as  quickly,  night  drew  on  and  the  stars  came 
out.  The  lights  of  the  village  sparkled;  fires  glim- 
mered and  the  grotto  for  the  infant  Jesus  shone 
ready  and  waiting.  Suddenly,  everything  stopped. 
Our  hosts  laughed  and  pointed  to  the  button  on 
the  little  offertory  box.  “Just  push  that,”  one  of 
them  urged  spiritedly,  and  we  did  again  and  again 
so  that  we  might  partake  of  this  joyous  Christmas 
celebration,  which  the  two  comrades  had  so  fan- 
tastically fabricated.  That  they  were  beyond  their 
sixtieth  year  made  no  difference;  they  chatted  and 
reminisced  and  questioned  and  responded  from 
the  musical  score  of  “The  Gothic  Line,”  which 
they  knew  by  heart,  reciting  in  polyphonal  coun- 
terpoint their  memories  of  the  horrors  and  dese- 
cration perpetrated  here  m these  mountains. 

The  younger  of  the  two  pointed  to  the  rock 
around  which  the  grotto  was  constructed.  “This,” 
he  said  proudly,  “is  a piece  of  the  rock  on  which  I 


1985,  OIL  ON  PAPER,  1 1 by  15  inches 

feet  and  harmonious  synchronization,  every  actor 
doing  his  part  without  any  break  between  scenes. 
What  it  will  not  show  is  an  invisible  line  drawn 
from  the  rooftops  of  Azzano,  falling  away  from 
the  “Eye”  of  Michelangelo  at  La  Capella,  tracing 
an  irregular  course  in  the  quarries  and  chestnut 
groves  of  the  mountain  ranges  below  Altissimo, 
hiding  from  view  in  the  archways  of  Basati,  and 
appearing  again  to  disappear  each  year  in  the 
grotto  of  the  presepio  at  Capriglia 

JOSEPHINE  DEL  DEO  is  a poet  and  novelist  who  has 
written  extensively  on  art  and  artists  associated  with  the 
Provincetown  community.  She  is  the  author  of  Figures 
in  a Landscape:  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Amer- 
ican Painter  Ross  Moffett,  1888-1971.  “The  Goth- 
ic Line”  is  excerpted  from  her  forthcoming  collection,  A 
Contrast  of  Fables  from  Recent  Antiquity.  She  is 
married  to  the  painter  Salvatore  Del  Deo. 
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Overthrow:  America’s  Century  of  Regime 
Change  from  Hawaii  to  Iraq 

By  Stephen  Kinzer 
Henry  Holt , 2006 


The  ocher  9/1 1,  as  remembered  in  Latin  America, 
is  the  day  in  1973  when  the  Americans  tipped 
Chile  into  seventeen  years  of  chaos  and  violence. 
The  reason  America  gave  was  to  stop  internation- 
al Communism,  but  Chile  was  not  Communist, 
nor  was  it  likely  to  become  so.  It  did  look,  howev- 
er, like  American  business  interests  in  Chile  were 
to  be  nationalized,  so  the  United  States  over- 
threw the  democratically  elected  government 
there.  It  was  a pattern. 

When  Americans  read  Overthrow,  Stephen 
Kinzer’s  new  book  about  the  United  States’  his- 
torical practice  of  toppling  foreign  governments, 
they  should  be  anxious  for  several  reasons.  It  is 
worrying  that  many  of  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  have  wrought  inestimable  havoc  and  suf- 
fering on  the  populations  of  other  countries.  Sec- 
ondly, Kinzer  presents  the  U.S.  government  as 
being  either  obnoxiously  naive,  or  inexcusably 
callous  about  the  longer-term  ramifications 
brought  about  by  U.S.  invasions  and  sponsored 
coups.  Arguably,  the  most  troublesome  lesson 
readers  can  take  away  from  Overthrow  is  that  a 
very  few  men  in  possession  of  strong  intentions, 
and  without  calculation  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  their  immediate  objective,  can 
manipulate  the  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  and  maneuver  instruments  of  power  to 
topple  foreign  governments. 

Starting  with  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Hawaii  in  1893  and  moving  forward  to 
the  most  recent  invasions  of  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq,  Overthrow  both  instructs  and  delights. 
Twelve  separate  foreign  interventions  that  result- 
ed in  the  ousting  of  regimes  anathema  to  partic- 
ular interests  in  the  United  States  are  related. 
Often  it  is  the  presidential  administration  itself 


that  pivots  the  regime  change,  but  more  often  it 
is  corporate  business  interests  needling  the  pres- 
idency into  action.  From  the  American  sugar 
barons  who  coax  in  American  troops  to  remove 
the  government  of  Hawaii,  to  United  States- 
based  fruit  companies  in  Central  America  and 
American  mining  and  telephone  companies  that 
help  bring  down  the  government  of  Chile,  to  oil 
and  gas  corporations  that  connive  against  and 
eventually  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Iran,  the  capitalistic  company  is  por- 
trayed as  the  villain  in  Kinzer’s  account. 

There  are  many  exciting  characters  intro- 
duced, such  as  Kermit  Roosevelt  (grandson  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt),  who,  working 
out  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Tehran  for  the  CIA, 
quickly  brings  down  the  elected,  popular  govern- 
ment of  Iran.  Kinzer  links  this  to  future  events 
including  the  Iranian  revolution  in  1979  and  the 
taking  of  American  hostages  in  the  U.S.  embassy. 
A New  York  Times  correspondent  and  author  of 
All  the  Shah ’s  Men  (as  well  as  a graduate  of  Truro 
Elementary  School),  Kinzer  is  adept  in  explain- 
ing how  the  majority  of  people  in  the  Middle 
East  see  this  intervention  as  the  beginning  of  a 
downward  spiral  for  democracy  and  for  United 
States’  interests  in  the  region. 

Another  featured  character  is  Wilson  Nelson 
Cromwell,  a lawyer  and  lobbyist  who  in  1902 
worked  successfully,  albeit  untruthfully,  to  con- 
vince the  U.S.  Congress  that  a volcanic  eruption 
was  imminent  in  Nicaragua,  thereby  derailing 
the  construction  of  the  planned  inter-oceanic 
canal  across  Nicaragua.  The  United  States  is  then 
traduced  by  a band  of  colorful  criminals  and  cor- 
porate fruit  leaders  into  disposing  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  Jose  Santos  Zelaya. 
Cromwell  is  one  of  many  characters  in  Overthrow 
who  mix  big  business  and  politics.  This  tendency 
is  perfected  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  secretary  of 
state  in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  who  fed- 
erates big  business,  the  fight  against  internation- 
al Communism,  and  Christianity  against 
democratically  elected  governments  in  Iran  and 
Guatemala. 

Kinzer  is  adept  at  weaving  together  snatches  of 
the  conversations  of  presidents,  CIA  officials,  and 
the  words  of  soon-to-be-deposed  foreign  leaders 
so  that  the  narrative  moves  at  a fast,  engrossing 
clip.  Throughout  Overthrow  the  reader  is  remind- 
ed of  future  events  happening  offstage  that  are 
the  consequences  of  the  events  depicted.  For 
instance,  we  are  provided  with  a glimpse  of  the 
cauldron  of  violence  and  suffering  that  Chile, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras  will  become.  One  can- 
not help  but  think  of  the  future  pains  that  the 
U.S.  involvement  in  Iran  and  Vietnam  will  bring 
about;  most  glaring  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  invasion  of  Iraq.  Although  an  evalua- 
tion of  historical  decisions  and  actions  using 
hindsight  as  a yardstick  is  questionable,  Over- 
throw does  a good  job  in  prompting  the  reader  to 
fill  in  the  blanks  with  horror  and  failure.  The 
result  should  serve  to  undermine  any  faith  Amer- 
icans have  in  overseas  regime  changes  sanctioned 
and  supported  by  the  American  government. 
Unfortunately,  it  probably  will  not. 
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Kinzer  explores  this  as  well,  questioning  why 
Americans  and  American  presidents  think  that 
overthrowing  foreign  regimes  is  a good  idea 
when  the  historical  record  shows  the  opposite. 
Kinzer  argues  that  an  extension  of  the  concept  of 
Manifest  Destiny  has  provided  Americans  with 
the  validation  to  effect  “regime  change.”  The  per- 
ception that  the  United  States  is  a special  coun- 
try with  a destiny  to  succeed  serves  to  propel  it 
into  foreign  imbroglios  that  would  be  better  off 
avoided.  This  idea  that  we  are  an  exceptional 
country,  combined  with  the  longtime  American 
experience  of  housing  opposing  ideas  (equality 
and  slavery,  liberty  and  the  genocide  of  indige- 
nous peoples,  Christian  fundamentalism  and  the 
separation  of  church  and  state),  may  help  to 
explain  how  America  could  agree  to  do  things  so 
antithetical  to  the  very  freedoms  it  claims  to  rep- 
resent. The  ability  to  at  once  possess  opposing 
views  allows  the  country  to  sugarcoat  its  foreign 
interventions,  a pill  easily  swallowed  by  many 
Americans. 


As  Kinzer  points  out,  it  is  certainly  not  a new 
idea  for  strong  nations  to  take  what  they  deem  of 
worth  from  weaker  nations.  It  is  also  not  a new 
idea  for  the  stronger  to  do  this  with  the  assump- 
tion that  they  have  the  backing  of  Providence.  This 
sense  of  righteousness  is  distilled  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  when  it  is  defending 
ideas  like  freedom  and  democracy,  while  actively 
and  violently  deposing  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments. This  contradiction  is  the  central  public 
diplomacy  problem  the  United  States  faces  today. 
Kinzer’s  book  is  rounded  enough  to  deserve  atten- 
tion from  a wider  audience  than  only  the  staunch- 
ly left  leaning,  and  that  attention  is  clearly  what  is 
needed  in  today’s  politically  charged  world. 

STEPHEN  LENNON  has  worked  on  emergency  and 
post-conflict  stabilization  efforts  for  the  past  ten  years, 
including  efforts  in  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Indonesia, 
Iraq,  Kosovo,  Macedonia,  Pakistan,  and  Sudan.  He  is 
currently  employed  by  the  International  Organization 
for  Migration  in  Washington,  DC. 


Remorseless  Loyalty 

By  Christine  Gelineau 
Ashland  Poetry  Press,  2006 


The  Buddhist  nun  Pema  Chodron  wrote  in  one 
of  her  books  about  compassionate  living:  “Trans- 
form all  mishaps  into  the  path  of  enlightenment. 
Use  unfavorable  circumstances  as  the  actual 
material  of  awakening.”  These  are  the  words  of 
the  bodhisattva,  “the  awakening  warrior,  the  one 
who  cultivates  bravery  and  compassion.”  In  Cho- 
dron’s  estimation  and  in  her  Buddhist  teachings, 
all  experience  is  worthy.  One  might  say  the  same 
for  Christine  Gelmeau’s  extraordinary  book, 
Remorseless  Loyalty.  So  aptly  titled,  this  collection 
of  fine  poems  shows  remorseless  loyalty  to  this 
world  and  how  the  poet  sees  it. 


The  speaker  in  these  poems  connects  her  life 
to  the  loved  humans  and  animals  around  her. 
Gelineau  plumbs  the  depths  of  human  relation- 
ships, especially  of  mother/child  or,  more  deeply, 
of  mother/daughter.  She  searches  the  past  for 
clues  to  how  we  become  who  we  now  are.  She 
asks  how  our  culture  and  the  culture  of  our 
ancestors  act  upon  us  and  upon  them.  She  asks 
Tolstoy’s  question:  “How  then  must  we  live?” 

Her  gaze  is  steady  and  intense.  A sense  of 
threat  often  pervades  the  poems.  At  the  death  of 
the  speaker’s  mother  when  she  is  sixteen,  she  is 
shunted  into  the  abrupt  company  of  a cousin  she 
hardly  knows: 

A siren  sounded  out  there 
In  the  city  neither  of  us  lived  in 
And  Diane  whispered,  “Sister 
Mary  Francis  told  us  to  say 
Three  Hail  Marys  when  you 
Hear  a siren,  to  help  the  people” 

So  we  hunkered  and  we  prayed 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 

Pray  for  us  now . . . 

. . . I’m 
Praying  still. 

Sirens  echo  through  generations,  forward  to 
an  accident  in  which  the  speaker  is  in  the  ambu- 
lance herself,  and  then  back  to  her  Irish  ancestors 
and  their  superstitions. 

William  Matthews  once  said  that  all  first 
books  have  anecdotal  evidence  that  is  used  to  dis- 
pense with,  but  also  to  create  with,  those 
moments  of  childhood,  first  love,  first  death  that 
must  be  expressed.  We  see  this  in  such  poems  as 
“Rocky  Point  First  Love”:  “The  memory  I hold  is 
slow  motion  and  exact:  / In  the  sea  salt,  light-jew- 
eled summer  dark,  / And  never  does  the  wheel 
descend.”  The  anecdote  is  used  not  just  for  its 
own  sake  but  to  look  outward,  into  the  world. 

This  poer’s  work  is  all  muscle  and  heart,  filled 
with  passion  for  all  that  is  lost  and  all  that  is  still 
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1 In  'Bliss,”  spring  arrives,  soaking  the 
rndscape  with  melting  snow  while  “the 
muscle  of  a muscle  of  a mouth  bears 
I . rousting  / the  fetuses  each  from  their  dark 
havens,  / thrusting  them  naked  and  mewling 
into  / the  hungry  light.” 

The  poet  Earnon  Grennan,  praising  Gelmeau’s 
poems,  noted  that  “one  of  the  poet’s  tasks  is  to 
encounter  pain.  Not  to  resolve  it,  not  even  to  con- 
sole it.”  Here  is  a poet  who  not  only  encounters, 
but  sees.  With  her  help  we  are  able  to  see,  too. 

ELLEN  DUDLEY  is  author  of  Slow  Burn  (Province- 
town  Arts  Press,  1997)  and  Geographic  Cure,  forth- 
coming from  Four  Way  Books.  She  is  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Marlboro  Review. 
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ON  HAVING  A 


Heart  Attack 


On  Having  a Heart  Attack: 

A Medical  Memoir 

By  William  O’Rourke 

University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  2006 

Heart  disease  causes  almost  half  of  all  deaths  in 
the  United  States.  If  you’re  an  American,  fate  will 
finger  You  but  not  You.  Not  You,  perhaps,  but 
maybe  You.  Or  it  could  be  You  or  You  or  You. 
William  O’Rourke’s  new  book.  On  Having  a Heart 
Attack , gives  a powerful  firsthand  account  of  the 
author’s  experiences  when  this  deadly  finger 
turns  toward  him: 

I felt  something  peculiar.  It  was  so  strange  it 
stopped  me  mid-step.  I was  45  years  old,  and 
I had  felt  many  things,  but  never  before  this 
particular  feeling:  I felt  a click  deep  inside. 
The  image  the  sensation  produced  in  my 
mind  was  of  a BB,  a small  round  piece  of  cop- 
per-colored lead,  falling  into  a socket . . . felt 
infinitesimal  . . . some  exquisite  piece  of 
machinery  falling  out  of  alignment.  . . . The 
event . . . was  located  in  my  chest,  below  my 
left  breast.  It  was  thoroughly  interior,  as  if  a 
signal  had  been  sent  and  registered,  what 
those  giant  satellite  dishes  are  poised  waiting 
for,  a transmission  from  deep  space. 

Despite  its  somber  subject,  the  book  is  as  grip- 
ping as  fiction,  full  of  drama,  conflict,  and  angst, 
though  the  reader  knows  the  outcome,  knows  the 
author  will  survive,  has  survived,  the  crisis— unless 
if  s a ghost  writing,  which  in  a way  it  is:  “To  be 
buffeted  by  the  Angel  of  Death  is  to  gain  a sense 
of  being  erased ...  to  feel  clearly . . . how  everything 
in  the  world  would  go  on  without  me.” 

While  convalescing,  O’Rourke  read  all  he 
could  find  in  the  literature  of  MI  (myocardial 
infarction)  but  met  with  a singular  lack  of  com- 
prehensive accounts  of  the  physical  and  psychic 
experience  itself,  and  how  it  affects  the  family 


and  friends  of  the  patient.  This  he  supplies 
with  wry  wit  and  unsparing  rue,  distillations  of 
the  novelist’s  second  nature— attentiveness  in 
calamity,  and  richness  of  recall. 

The  first  part,  “Life  Before,”  is  laid  bare,  a sort 
of  postmortem  of  genetic  heritage,  bad  diet,  desk- 
life,  stress,  and  the  universal,  fatalistic  preference 
for  looking  the  other  way  when  it  comes  to  mor- 
tality. Then  we  move  on  to  the  strictures  of  “Life 
After,”  closing  with  a quintuple  bypass  surgery  of 
choice  fourteen  years  after  the  first  infarction.  In 
short,  this  is  an  action-packed,  arduous  saga  of 
that  most  vital,  vulnerable  human  organ— and  a 
perfectly  typical  tale  it  is,  too,  but  for  the  all- 
encompassing  intelligence  and  sensibility  that 
inform  it.  O'Rourke  is  “both  optimistic  and  pes- 
simistic . . . not  a drum-beater  for  the  powers  of 
positive  thinking.  If  forewarned  is  forearmed  you 
will  profit  from  knowing  what  I— belatedly— 
know.”  Along  with  a detailed,  guided  tour  of 
modern  cardiac  science,  he  tills  the  philosophical 
imponderables,  never  minimizing  the  intrusions 
of  chance,  or  slighting  individual  caprice. 

The  book  also  speaks  to  larger  liabilities.  The 
heart  attack  strikes  not  only  its  victim,  the 
author,  but  also  his  young  wife,  Teresa  Ghilar- 
ducci,  an  economist  on  leave  from  Notre  Dame 
to  work  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  their  fifteen-month-old  son,  Joseph,  whose 
care  they  try  to  divide  equally,  “75/75.”  With 
seven  books  and  half  a life  behind  him,  William 
conceives  that— amid  the  toils  of  her  job  and  the 
writing  of  a first  book  on  private  pensions— Tere- 
sa is  more  victimized  than  him.  Both  are  high 
achievers,  for  whom  time  is  consciousness  itself. 
She  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  gurney  in  the  emer- 
gency room,  at  “a  strange  distance,  her  brown 
eyes  wide,”  one  hand  stretched  out  to  grasp  his 
ankle,  the  rest  of  him  unapproachably  entangled 
in  tubes  and  wires.  When  he  says,  “I’m  sorry,”  he 
knows  his  Cassandra  knows  what  he’s  sorry  for— 
for  having  a heart  attack,  that  half-apprehended 
shadow  long-restive  in  possibility. 

Supine,  dosed  with  morphine,  with  doctors 
and  nurses  peering  down  at  him,  a prospective 
corpse  in  a miasmal  dream,  he  feels  “as  if  it’ s thir- 
ty below”  and  sorts  familiar  vocables:  lidocame, 
hepann,  oxygen,  nitroglycerin.  Then  tPA,  a clot- 
busting  bolus,  is  injected  into  his  IV.  He  notes  a 
sudden  tension  in  the  room,  a stiffness  among  the 
medical  folk.  Bolus— he  “fastens”  on  the  word,  and 
“pictures  another  sphere  . . . bigger  than  a BB.”  A 
nurse,  who  seems  to  be  “angry  at  the  heart  attack 
itself,”  says,  “Did  anyone  tell  you  that  it  will  hurt 
more  if  that  works?”  But  he  is  the  one  to  whom  no 
doctor  tells  anything  except,  “Try  To  Relax!” 

Suddenly,  he  “feels  under  pressure,  as  if  he’s 
going  to  explode  ...  a kind  of  writhing.”  He  real- 
izes that  it’s  him,  moaning,  and  sits  bolt  upright, 
saying,  “Now  this  hurts.”  There  was  something 
he  called  pain  before,  but  “this”  is  intolerable, 
“like  being  burnt  alive  while  hurtling  through 
space.”  He’s  amazed  there’s  no  reaction  from  the 
witnesses,  even  his  wife;  they  all  just  stare.  How 
long  can  this  go  on?  As  the  bolus  breaks  through 
the  plaque-dam,  he  feels  himself  falling  into  a sil- 
very pool  of  morphine,  and  passes  out. 
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Later,  Teresa  appears,  “holding  Joe  up  high  so 
he  can  see  over  the  equipment.  He  looks  worried, 
almost  frantic,  turning  his  head  this  way  and 
that.” 

“Hi,  Sweetie,”  William  says,  awkwardly  wav- 
ing a hand  stuck  with  IVs,  knowing  if  he  dies  his 
son  will  have  no  recollection  of  him. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  all  fearsome  and 
pitiful,  but  more  and  more— as  the  book  pro- 
ceeds—it  is  reassuring,  demystifying,  armoring. 
In  our  day,  this  is  simply  what  happens  to  us,  the 
well-fed,  the  sedentary,  the  heedless  of  stress.  The 
one  in  two  who  survives  a first  attack  is  called 
“lucky,”  because  they  get  a second  chance  to  stave 
off  the  next,  the  big  obliterator,  which  will  surely 
come,  absent  remedial  action.  Fortunately,  med- 
ical science  has  reached  a state  when  it  can  treat 
cardiac  disease  as  chronic,  rather  than  fatal— but 
it  requires  from  the  patient  vigilance,  self-con- 
trol, and  constant  testing  of  blood  pressure. 

Time  passes,  fear  fades,  regimens  falter.  No 
symptoms,  fewer  tests,  his  doctors  themselves  are 
complacent.  One  year,  year  twelve  since  his  heart 
attack,  at  a fund-raiser  for  Joe’s  grammar  school, 
he  bids  for  a heart  scan  at  a local  hospital,  but 
never  schedules  the  test.  Two  years  later  his 
internist  notices  that  his  last  stress  test  was  five 
years  ago.  He  passes  the  treadmill  test,  but  iso- 
tope imagery  “shows  a problem,”  and  an 
angiogram  follows.  Valium-vague,  he  eyes  the 
monitor,  and  his  dye-illumined,  lumpy-looking 


arteries.  “Look  at  all  those  blockages!”  the  young 
cardiologist  cries.  And  so  he  undergoes  a quintu- 
ple bypass,  hardly  pleasant  or  fear-free,  but  at 
least  elective,  not  in  extremity.  Home  in  five  days, 
on  the  road  to  feeling  normal  in  six  weeks,  com- 
plete recovery  in  six  months— nevertheless,  best 
avoided.  Bypasses  are  now  so  common  that 
robots  do  them,  and  the  near  future  envisions  a 
single  surgeon  at  the  controls  performing  many 
procedures  for  many  different  patients  in  many 
different  places. 

What  makes  the  book  doubly  engrossing— 
beyond  the  medical  lore  and  the  depiction  of  the 
constant,  niggling,  nearly  insuperable  challenges 
to  human  persistence  in  whatever  measures  are 
required  for  health— is  its  social,  cultural,  and  lit- 
erary context.  “About  the  heart”  proves  to  be 
about  practically  everything— a family  history  of 
heart  woes  that  beggars  morbidity  itself,  the 
gypsy  life  of  a single  writer  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties,  the  writer’s  eventual  marriage  to  anoth- 
er writer  whose  rising  trajectory  crosses  his 
apparently  becalmed  career,  and  the  blessings 
and  anxieties  of  parenthood.  We  are  shown  the 
poignancies  of  diverse  cardiac  fortunes— one  of 
the  author’s  relatives  dies  on  the  phone  before 
help  can  arrive,  his  last  words,  “Here  it  comes.” 
Even  Bill  Clinton  and  Dick  Cheney  put  in  polar 
appearances.  The  sheer  density  and  variety  of 
everyday  heart  life  give  this  teeming  book  a 
breadth  and  heft  beyond  its  162  pages. 


Ultimately  this  book  reflects  on  a life  that 
grapples  with  the  hard  things,  sheds  light  in 
many  directions,  shuns  untruths,  gives  grounds 
for  courage,  and  maps  pitfalls.  First  on 
O’Rourke’s  list  of  warning  signs  is  one  seldom 
mentioned:  “If  you  weigh  more  now  than  you 
ever  have,  you’re  in  danger:  lose  weight,  even  if 
you  remain  overweight  you  are  at  least  not  push- 
ing your  personal  envelope.” 

No  ill  surmounted  need  go  for  naught.  A 
heart  attack  is  a social  nexus,  with  potential 
beneficence.  Back  from  the  brink,  O’Rourke 
impelled  a number  of  his  colleagues  to  have 
checkups,  one  of  whom  had  instant  bypass  sur- 
gery, which  saved  his  life.  This  book  may  save 
yours.  Or  the  life  of  a family  member,  or  a friend. 

Twice  a fellow  in  the first  years  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Cen- 
ter, WILLIAM  O ROURKE  is  Professor  of  English  at 
Notre  Dame  University,  director  of  its  graduate  creative 
writing  program,  and  the  author  of four  novels  and  four 
works  of  contemporary  political  and  literary  history. 
From  2001  to  2005,  he  wrote  a weekly  column  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  tolling  the  follies  of  “Bozo  Ur  Co.  ” 

ROGER  SKILLINGS  is  Chairman  of  the  Writing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  His  latest  books  are 
How  Many  Die  (University  Press  of  New  England) 
and  Obsidian  (Arts  End  Books). 


will  be  held  in  Provincetown  on  October  12-14,  2006 


The  conference  will  present  a series  of  interactive  panels, 
papers,  discussions,  dramatic  readings,  a film  and  will  be 
highlighted  by  a reading  given  by  Mr.  Mailer  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  at  the  Provincetown  Theater.  Other  sessions 
will  be  held  at  the  Provincetown  Inn  (a  block  of  rooms  has 
been  reserved),  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  and  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  & Provincetown  Museum.  For  further 
information,  consult  www.normanmailersociety.org  or 
email  Society  Treasurer,  David  Light  (dlight@snet.net). 

The  Society  gratefully  acknowledges  a generous  grant  from 
the  Provincetown  Visitor  Services  Board. 

Conference  theme:  The  Political  Norman  Mailer 
Annual  Society  dues  are  $20/person,  $25/couple,  $250  for 
life  membership,  $1 0/students.  To  join,  send  your  check 
made  out  to  The  Norman  Mailer  Society  to  David  Light, 

75  Jennings  Lane,  Windham,  CT  06280. 


SPONSORED  IN  PART  BY  THE 
PROVINCETOWN  TOURISM  FUND. 


"There  was  that 
law  of  life  so 
cruel  and  so  just 
which  demanded 
that  one  must 
grow  or  pay  more 
for  remaining  the 
same. " 

The  Deer  Park 
(1955) 


The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of 

The  Norman  Mailer  Society 
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Altered  States  of  America: 

Outlaws  and  Icons,  Hitmakers  and  Hitmen 

By  Richard  Stratton 
Nation  Books , 2005 

Richard  Stratton  is  like  no  other  writer  alive 
today.  He’s  one  of  those  tough  guys  of  the  past— 
maybe  William  Burroughs  or  Hunter  S.  Thomp- 
son, definitely  Edward  Bunker.  That’s  because 
Stratton  does  what  he  wants  to  do  and  fearlessly 
writes  about  it,  unconstrained  by  society  or  law. 
He  spent  eight  years  in  the  federal  penitentiary 
after  being  convicted  of  importing  marijuana 
and  hashish.  There  was  the  excitement.  Money 
became  connected  with  something  dangerous  to 
write  about.  He  had  a good  run,  starting  with  an 
inadvertent  trip  to  Mexico  in  1964,  and  ending 
eighteen  years  later  when  some  Lebanese  drug 
dealers  ratted  on  him. 

If  Stratton  was  anyone  else,  doubtless  he 
would  have  spent  less  time  locked  up.  Anyone  else 
would  have  done  what  the  government  wanted— 
ratted  out  fellow  outlaw  writers  and  pals,  such  as 


Norman  Mailer  and  Hunter  Thompson.  But 
Stratton’s  no  rat.  He’s  the  last  of  the  loyal  outlaws. 

“You  can  outlive  a sentence  unless  it’s  a life 
sentence,  but  you  can  never  outlive  being  a rat. 
Don’t  be  a snitch,”  he  told  me  on  a rainy  day  in 
late  January,  when  he  had  come  to  Province  town 
to  celebrate  Mailer’s  birthday.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing hard,  the  way  Stratton  likes  it.  “Cops  and 
politicians,  they  roll  over  almost  immediately. 
And  these  mob  guys  are  all  rats  without  honor.” 

His  book  Altered  States  of  America  is  a compila- 
tion of  articles  he’s  written  for  a variety  of  maga- 
zines, including  Prison  Life , which  he  founded, 
and  High  Times , for  which  he  was  publisher  and 
editor  in  chief.  Stratton  interviews  all  the  tough 
guys  from  the  past  and  the  new  tough  guys,  like 
Oliver  Stone  and  Sean  Penn.  He  brings  forth 
lesser-known  heroes  such  as  Edward  Bunker, 
writing  five  books  while  going  in  and  out  of  Cal- 
ifornia prisons.  One  of  Bunker’s  novels,  Animal 
Factory,  was  made  into  a cutting-edge  film  by 
Steve  Buscemi  a few  years  back.  Stratton  helped 
him  to  get  published  in  the  first  place.  He 
explained  why:  “He  is  good  in  a very  kind  of, 
what  would  I say,  unpolished  way,  totally  the  oppo- 
site of  someone  like  Mailer.  Buscemi  is  no  stylist; 
he  is  unadorned,  unvarnished,  but  there’s  emo- 
tional purity  that  is  unique.” 

So  is  Stratton.  He  just  finished  a screenplay 
for  Sean  Penn  and  says  that  it  could  be  the 
toughest  tough-guy  movie  ever  made.  Stratton  is 
influenced  by  his  years  in  the  slammer:  “There’s 
freedom  from  responsibility.  Emotional  respon- 
sibility remains,  but  there’s  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it,  and  that  is  liberating.  You  have  no 
appointments  to  keep,  no  where  to  go.  They  tell 
you  what  to  do.  You  can  say  with  great  attitudi- 
nal  freedom,  ‘Fuck  all  of  you  people.’ 

“This  screenplay  I think  captures  that.  I wrote 
the  script  for  Sean  Penn.  It  was  based  on  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  Yorker,  ‘The  Brand,’  and  hopefully 
the  movie  will  get  made.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  the 
most  hardcore  movie  ever  made  about  prison. 
The  Brand  is  the  ruling  council  of  the  Aryan 
brotherhood,  a dozen  of  the  most  intense,  dan- 
gerous men  in  America.  Many  of  them  pledged  at 
Eddie  Bunker’s.” 

Stratton,  now  sixty,  concedes  that  it’s  difficult 
for  writers  to  live  through  the  things  they  do  for 
a story.  “The  difficult  thing,”  he  said,  “is  that  you 
are  partially  disconnected  from  the  moment 
because  you  are  observing  from  another  angle, 
but  you  gain  more  from  living  it  on  several  levels. 

“The  thing  with  not  being  a rat  is  sort  of  like 
not  being  a drunk.  It’s  a day  to  day  thing.  I’ve 
wondered  how  I would  have  held  up  had  I had 
children.  When  the  government  comes  to  you 
and  says,  ‘You’ve  got  fifteen  and  you’re  facing  life,’ 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  What  are  you  going  to 
do  if  you  are  physically  tortured?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  if  they  are  pulling  your  fingernails 
out?  You  either  black  out  or  you  blank  out;  at  a 
certain  point,  you  don’t  feel.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  book,  I write  about  moments  of  incredible 
fear.  Then  I would  become  calm;  with  unbeliev- 
able clarity  I would  think,  ‘I  can  deal  with  this.’” 


RICHARD  STRATTON'S  INMATE  CARD 

In  two  articles  in  the  book,  “Operation  Couri- 
er and  the  Bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103”  and 
“The  CIA’s  Covert  LSD  Experiments,”  Stratton 
admits  that  even  some  of  his  friends  don’t  buy 
into  conspiracy  theory,  but  argues  that  they 
haven’t  experienced  it.  “I  think  I understand  con- 
spiracy in  a way  that  very  few  people  do.  Conspir- 
acy really  is  not  a well-planned,  thought-out 
thing.  It’s  people  bumping  into  each  other;  this 
person  affects  that  person,  that  person  goes  and 
does  something  else.  It’s  not  necessarily  knowing. 

“But  like-minded  people  share  an  ultimate 
goal.  One  was  to  lull  Jack  Kennedy.  You  can’t  do 
that  without  conspiring  with  other  people.  And  a 
conspiracy  really  is  as  simple  as  you  and  me  sit- 
ting here  talking  and  saying  ‘Let’s  rob  a bank.’  I 
leave  and  you  think,  ‘That’s  not  a bad  idea.  I real- 
ly need  money.  I’ve  got  twenty-five  cents  in  my 
bank  account.  I’m  going  to  fucking  rob  a bank.’ 
That’s  a conspiracy.” 

Conspiracy  theories  aside,  Stratton  is  a writer 
first.  In  1970  he  was  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  in  Provmcetown.  This  is  when  he  met  Mail- 
er. He  went  on  to  live  a smuggler’s  life— owned  lav- 
ish houses  and  traveled  around  the  globe.  In 
prison,  he  became  a jailhouse  lawyer,  had  a twen- 
ty-five-year sentence  voided,  and  wrote  his  first 
novel,  Smack  Goddess,  which  was  published  in 
1990,  the  same  year  he  was  released  from  prison. 

Although  he  cowrote  and  produced  the  film 
Slam,  created  several  documentaries  and  the 
Showtime  series  Street  Time,  Stratton  primarily 
writes  for  the  page.  Stratton  had  stopped  reading 
Mailer  after  Mailer  published  Harlot’s  Ghost,  dis- 
liking how  the  tome  ended,  “To  Be  Concluded.” 
“Where’s  the  second  half?”  Stratton  thundered. 
Plus  he  was  in  complete  disagreement  with  Mail- 
er regarding  the  idea  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
acted  alone.  He  knew  that  anybody  who  believed 
that  was  a bit  crazy,  so  at  that  point  he  stopped 
reading  Mailer.  But  Stratton  came  to  Province- 
town  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Norman 
Mailer  Society  in  2005  and  picked  up  a copy  of 
Mailer’s  book  on  writing,  The  Spooky  Art. 

Mailer  said  some  things  that  made  sense  to 
Stratton  this  time  around.  Conspiracy  is  a 
spooky  art,  just  as  writing  is.  In  Altered  States  of 
America,  we  inhabit  the  life  and  times  of  a rare 
and  consummate  artist. 

ANN  WOOD  graduated  from  Bennington  College 
before  becoming  a stripper  in  Hollywood.  A reporter  for 
the  Provincetown  Banner,  she  lines  in  Provincetoum 
with  her  son,  Samuel.  Her  first  novel,  Bolt  Risk,  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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By  John  Buffalo  Mailer 


he  first  time  I met  Ann  Wood,  I was 
twenty-three,  and  we  were  both  drunk 
on  whiskey  at  the  Old  Colony,  a bar  on 
Commercial  Street.  I seem  to  remember 
her  trying  to  pick  a fight  with  me.  I 
believe  she  started  the  conversation  off,  as  more 
than  one  or  two  have  over  the  years,  by  criticizing 
something  my  father  had  said  or  done  at  some 
point,  most  likely  in  the  sixties.  I can’t  say  I’m  a 
fan  of  late-night  bar  chats  that  begin  this  way, 
and  I truly  wasn’t  in  the  mood  to  have  one  that 
night,  but  she  was  insistent.  So  I sat  down  with 
her  and  we  hashed  it  out.  Six  or  seven  whiskeys 
later,  I was  drunk  as  a skunk  and  she  was  still 
cohesive  and  combative.  At  one  moment  my 
manhood  was  brought  into  question  because  I 
had  hinted  something  to  the  effect  that  I might 
have  to  call  it  a night.  It’s  foggy  at  this  point,  but 
I do  think  I ended  up  taking  the  full  glass  of 
whiskey  she  was  raising  to  her  lips,  and  downing 
it  in  one  go.  She  seemed  both  annoyed  and 
turned-on  by  this.  Had  I not  been  three  hairs  shy 
of  losing  my  stuff,  I believe  there’s  a decent 
chance  we  would  have  ended  up  going  home 
together.  Instead,  I babbled  something  I thought 
might  sound  cryptic  and  Shakespearean,  quickly 
made  my  way  out  the  front  door,  then  staggered 
down  Commercial  Street  wondering  if  I had  it  in 
me  to  go  the  mile  and  a half  it  would  take  for  me 
to  get  home. 

That  was  the  first  time  I met  Ann  Wood.  Since 
then,  she  has  become  a novelist  and  a good 
friend.  Her  debut  novel,  Bolt  Risk , was  put  out  by 
Leapfrog  Press  last  year,  and  she  is  currently 
working  on  the  screenplay  adaptation.  She’s  a 
graduate  of  Bennington  College,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  an  insane  asylum,  worked  as  an  exotic 
dancer  in  Hollywood,  won  the  New  England 
Press  Association  Award  for  the  art  and  enter- 
tainment writing  she  does  for  the  Provincetown 
Banner,  and  has  been  living  on  the  Outer  Cape 
for  the  last  twelve  years.  She  has  one  almost-ten- 
year-old  son,  Sam,  and  moved  to  Provincetown 
with  him  two  years  ago. 

She’s  been  called  the  female  Bukowski,  and 
when  you  read  Bolt  Risk,  you  have  to  admit  there 
may  be  a bit  of  truth  to  that.  I wrote  a blurb  for 
the  book  and  don’t  believe  I could  describe  it 
more  concisely.  Boozed-up,  coked-out,  over- 
sexed, and  underwhelmed,  Ann  Wood  manages 
to  pull  a love  story  out  of  one  hell  of  a fun  ride. 
The  book  takes  you  through  the  darker  side  of 
Hollywood’s  nightlife,  testing  your  boundaries 
and  pummeling  your  preconceived  notions  as  to 
what  it  means  to  be  a good  girl  today. 


ANN  WOOD 


JOHN  BUFFALO  MAILER:  What  are  some  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  writing  a novel  based  closely 
on  real  events  in  your  life? 

ANN  WOOD:  The  great  thing  about  writing 
about  your  own  life  is  that  you  know  what  you’re 
talking  about.  There’s  no  bullshit.  It’s  very  differ- 
ent from  the  people  who  have  written  about 
mental  hospitals  or  prisons  after  working  there. 
Those  writers  may  have  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  but  the  experience  of  being  committed  to  a 
mental  hospital  or  sentenced  to  prison  can’t  be 
replaced.  And,  once  you’re  in,  no  one  there  knows 
you’re  a writer,  or  cares.  They  never  think  you’ll 
put  out  a book,  so  you’re  sentenced  to  about  the 
same  experience  as  everyone  else.  Of  course,  after 
you  write  honestly  about  things  outside  of  con- 
ventional society'  and  it’s  released,  anyone  can 
read  it.  Your  mother,  brothers,  father,  child, 
cousin  who’s  a monsignor.  You  have  opened 
yourself  up.  It’s  a scary  thing.  I tend  to  think 
that’s  why  most  women  shy  away  from  writing 
about  sex,  drugs,  rock  ’n’  roll,  madness— they 
worry  about  the  people  they’re  close  to.  That,  in 
my  mind,  is  the  big  failure  of  women  writers.  If 
you’re  not  scared  of  what  you’re  putting  out 
there,  why  are  you  bothering? 

JBM:  What  does  it  contribute  to  literature? 

AW:  Writing  about  the  underbelly  of  society  as  a 
woman  gives  it  a new  perspective,  which  is  a pretty 
hard  thing  to  find.  Not  totally  new— because  all 
those  tough  guys  have  already  done  and  written 
about  similar  things.  But  I think  it  is  a twist  on 


what  those  guys  (Thompson,  Burroughs, 
Bukowski)  might  have  done  if  they  were  women. 
Without  shame.  But  then  you  have  to  be  careful 
of  people  you  meet  for  the  first  time  after  they’ve 
read  the  book.  I found  out  that  they  can  use  it 
against  you— figure  out  what  fucked-up  stories 
you're  attracted  to  and  try  to  create  that  madness 
in  your  life. 

JBM  How  close  is  the  protagonist  to  you? 

AW:  She’s  pretty  close.  She  is  probably  closer  to 
my  thinking  back  in  my  early  twenties.  She  was 
fun  to  write,  though,  because  she  was  able  to  get 
some  retribution.  That’s  pretty  satisfying. 

JBM:  What  effect  do  you  think  James  Frey  will 
have  on  the  line  between  fiction  and  memoir? 

AW:  Even  before  James  Frey,  I've  been  saying  that 
we  need  to  get  the  fuck  rid  of  memoir.  It’s  a 
revolting  idea  that  mostly  doesn’t  work.  I can’t 
believe  anybody  wants  to  listen  to  somebody  psy- 
choanalyzing their  own  life  anyway.  You  can’t  say 
that  your  memory  of  an  event  is  even  close  to  the 
reality  of  it.  And,  if  it’s  not,  then  it’s  fiction.  I pre- 
fer the  idea  of  someone  like  Charles  Bukowski. 
He  distorted  his  life  in  his  novels  just  enough  to 
make  himself  the  hero  and  make  life  tolerable. 
That  happens  in  Bolt  Risk,  too.  It  made  some 
sense  out  of  the  madness  of  my  life,  and  then  I 
exaggerated  it  enough  to  blur  reality  and  fiction. 
Because  I was  able  to  use  all  those  things  in  a 
book,  it  made  them  worth  experiencing.  Even  the 
worst  of  it.  But  there  isn’t  any  self-analysis  going 
on.  The  protagonist  is  just  living  her  life.  I think 
it’s  the  balls  that  James  Frey  made  so  much 
money  off  the  whole  thing.  I wonder  when  he’ll 
start  drinking  again.  Was  drinking  his  problem? 
I couldn’t  read  the  book.  I heard  it  was  badly 
written,  but  it  really  doesn’t  matter  once  Oprah 
gets  involved. 

JBM:  What  do  you  enjoy  most  about  living  in  P- 
Town? 

AW:  I love  the  idea  that  someone  like  Eugene 
O’Neill  would  live  here.  And  your  pop.  The  possi- 
bility that  anyone  like  that  could  appear  anytime. 
I do  know  some  artists  who  live  on  the  Outer 
Cape  who  are  pretty  great.  That’s  cool.  I like  living 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  We  have  the  best 
storms  here.  They  rock  my  apartment. 

JBM:  And  least? 

AW:  Everyone’s  afraid  to  say  it,  but  I do  wish 
there  were  more  straight  people  in  Provincetown. 
Then  again,  I don’t  like  most  of  them  anyway. 
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to  was  the  worst  lay  of  your  life? 

H iv  have  been  several  worsts.  The  narra- 

ilolt  Risk  had  one  that  involved  a speed- 
ing addicted  supposed  musician.  Couldn’t 
;et  it  up.  She  was  better  off. 

JBM:  And  the  best? 

AW:  The  best?  Well,  I don’t  want  to  boost  any 
egos  so  I won’t  say.  There  were  a couple  who  were 
pretty  great,  though.  And  mostly  what  I think  it 
has  to  do  with  is  intelligence.  I’ve  never  known 
any  stupid  guys  to  be  great  lays.  Then  again,  Hem- 
ingway probably  was  the  worst  lay,  but  I think 
he’s  a genius— he’s  one  of  my  biggest  heroes— so 
that  throws  that  theory  out  the  window. 

JBM  Why  do  you  think  Hemingway  was  proba- 
bly the  worst  lay? 

AW:  The  war  injury,  the  drinking.  Writing.  Nick 
Adams  had  a few  problems.  I’d  be  glad  to  be 
wrong,  though.  There’s  a loss  of  masculinity' 
when  you  can’t  get  it  up.  I prefer  to  think  of 
Hemingway  as  manly. 

JBM:  When  did  you  know  you  were  a writer? 

AW:  I’ve  been  a writer  since  I was  a little  kid.  All  I 
ever  did  was  write.  Weird  stories.  I had  a long 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  phase  pretty  young;  I was  writing 
about  hiding  dead  bodies  in  cellar  walls.  My 
brother  shooting  my  father.  Happy  stuff.  Then, 
for  some  reason,  I decided  that  directing  was  the 
thing  to  do.  I wasn’t  a good  actor,  but  I studied 
theater  in  college  until  I couldn’t  take  the  actors 
anymore.  After  that  it  was  lame  job  after  lame  job, 
but  I was  always  writing.  When  I was  twenty-six 
my  son  was  bom.  I tried  graduate  school  in  psy- 
cholog)', but  there  were  a bunch  of  morons  in  the 
program  I couldn’t  take,  and  I realized  that  1 
knew  more  from  studying  independently  with  a 
professor  at  Bennington  College  than  any  of 
these  graduate  school  professors  knew.  Knowl- 
edge is  more  important  to  me  than  degrees. 
That’s  when  1 consciously  decided  I would  only 
write.  So  maybe  it  was  Poe,  then  Fitzgerald,  then 
Hemingway,  who  really  got  me  to  write  what  I 
write  today.  William  Burroughs,  Hubert  Selby, 
Harry  Crews.  Bukowski  for  sure.  The  tough-guy 
writers  are  the  ones  who  really  got  me  going.  I 
always  wanted  to  be  in  that  club.  Still  do. 
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JBM:  I’d  say  you  earned  your  membership  to  the 
club  with  Bolt  Risk. 

AW:  Hey,  thanks.  Then  I’d  consider  the  book  a 
success.  Even  if  no  one  buys  it  and  I die  penniless. 
A distinct  possibility.  But  then  again,  if  main- 
stream America  liked  the  book  and  it  became  big, 
I’d  feel  like  a failure  because  it  wasn't  written  for 
that  audience.  A writer  can’t  really  win  nowadays. 

JBM  What  gets  you  up  in  the  morning? 

AW:  A hangover,  when  I’m  drinking,  writing.  But 
the  person  who  keeps  me  alive  is  my  son,  Samuel. 
He’s  funny,  smart,  sarcastic.  Samuel’s  a great 
writer  and  artist  and  he’s  nice  to  everyone.  Amaz- 
ing. By  saying  that  I’m  not  encouraging  people  to 
breed— I’ve  run  into  some  real  asshole  kids  and  if  s 
all  the  parents’  fault.  Not  that  they’d  take  any 
responsibility.  I fucking  hate  this  “It’s-not-my- 
fault”  American  attitude  eveiyone  has.  It  pisses  me 
off. 

JBM  Do  you  think  it’s  unique  to  America? 

AW:  It  seems  to  be.  I haven’t  traveled  overseas  in 
awhile  so  I can’t  be  sure.  Americans,  I’d  say,  start- 
ed the  trend.  And  I’m  afraid  some  people  around 
the  world  still  aspire  to  be  like  the  Americans. 
Not  politically,  but,  for  example,  the  Japanese 
really  like  the  whole  American  rock  ’n’  roll  cul- 
ture thing.  Former  Guns  N’  Roses  songwriter- 
guitarist  Izzy  Stradlin  only  releases  his  records  in 
Japan,  because  they  buy  them  and  Americans 
don’t.  McDonald’s  seems  to  be  everywhere, 
which  just  allows  for  the  possibility  of  lawsuits 
after  spilling  your  coffee  on  yourself.  That’s  scary. 

JBM  Whiskey  or  weed?  You  can  only  have  one. 

AW:  Weed.  I would  hate  not  having  the  whiskey, 
though.  Weed  wins  out  because  there’s  no  hang- 
over. And  I can  write  stoned.  I can’t  write  drunk. 
I do  love  that  first  taste  of  whiskey  at  a bar. 
There’s  something  about  drinking  whiskey  at  a 
good  dive  bar;  thinking  about  never  doing  that 
again  is  depressing.  And  anyway,  I never  want  to 
be  one  of  those  people  who  doesn’t  drink. 

JBM  What  do  you  think  Provincetown  is  going 
to  look  like  in  ten  years? 

AW:  I don’t  even  want  to  think  about  that. 
That’s  what  the  board  of  selectmen  is  for,  which 
does  scare  me.  I’d  love  to  turn  the  clocks  back, 
but  it’s  not  going  to  happen.  The  thing  is,  it  does- 
n’t matter  where  you  live,  because  you  still  have 
to  live  with  yourself.  But  that’s  pretty  obvious. 

JBM:  What  is  it  about  Bukowski  that  makes  you 
love  him  so  much? 

AW:  I think  Bukowski  is  the  most  hilarious  writer 
ever.  He’s  so  phony  tough  guy.  I’ve  read  Women 
more  than  fifty  times.  It’s  one  of  those  books  I 
pick  up  and  open  anywhere  and  the  funniest  thing 
is  going  on.  I think  maybe  we  share  the  same  kind 
of  oddball  humor.  I also  love  that  Bukowski 
humiliates  himself  continually.  That’s  important. 
That’s  honest.  I appreciate  that  in  a writer. 

JBM  What  is  your  biggest  inspiration? 


AW:  Two  really  big  inspirations  were  my  elemen- 
tary school  teachers,  Mrs.  Franz  and  Mrs.  Halpin, 
who  wrote  me  nice  letters  about  my  being  a 
writer  back  when  I was  ten  and  twelve.  Those 
made  me  feel  good  as  a kid  with  a supposed 
learning  disability.  I still  have  them  in  my  baby 
book.  I’m  being  a tough  guy  admitting  that. 

JBM  As  a woman  who  is  able  to  decide  whether 
or  not  she  wants  to  reveal  her  ethnicity,  where  do 
you  think  race  relations  are  today  in  America? 

AW:  Who  the  hell  knows.  I live  in  Provincetown, 
where  mosdy  everyone  is  white  and  gay.  It’s  like 
Disney  World.  I do  tend  to  get  into  a lot  of  fights 
on  airplanes,  though,  when  I’m  sitting  near  people 
from  the  middle  or  bottom  of  the  country.  And, 
watching  the  news,  it  sure  doesn't  look  good,  does 
it?  However,  I do  think  that  if  I ran  around  saying 
I’m  Middle  Eastern,  I would  just  be  using  that  fact 
for  personal  gam:  I’d  weed  out  redneck  Americans 
and  fascinate  liberals  all  at  the  same  time.  I’m  pur- 
posely not  writing  a book  about  growing  up  Mid- 
dle Eastern  in  America  right  now— that’d  be  an 
easy  sellout.  We  love  minorities  in  this  country. 
Love  to  hate  them,  anyway. 

JBM  Music  is  a large  theme  in  your  book.  One 
can  almost  hear  the  sound  track  as  they  read 
along.  What  is  it  you  love  about  music? 

AW:  There’s  a sound  track  playing  through  my 
life  and  that’s  really  important  to  me.  Arlo  Guthrie 
was  the  first  live  performance  I remember— it  was 
at  a McGovern  rally  in  Spnngfield.  That  didn’t 
turn  out  to  be  helpful.  Then  I saw  Kiss  and  Judas 
Priest,  back  in  79  when  they  were  both  cool.  And 
in  the  summers  we  went  to  Tanglewood,  where 
we’d  picnic  to  the  Boston  Pops.  As  an  adult  I used 
to  choose  cities  to  live  in  based  on  the  music  scene 
there.  It  has  always  been  more  than  a background 
sound  in  my  world.  Bolt  Risk  has  a sound  track- 
music  I listened  to  while  writing  it.  I’m  sort  of  writ- 
ing it  into  the  screenplay,  too.  That  and  I always 
wanted  to  be  a musician.  I’m  not  sure  why.  Maybe 
because  they  get  to  tell  short  stories  set  to  music. 
Most  musicians  want  to  write  books  but  don’t 
have  the  patience,  so  it’s  all  fucked-up.  It  bothers 
me  that  I can  never  be  a musician.  I think  I hate 
people  standing  there,  looking  at  me,  while  I’m 
trying  to  do  something.  Plus,  the  only  thing  I can 
play  is  my  computer  keyboard,  which  does  feel 
instrumental  when  I’m  writing  fiction.  And  I 
appreciate  that  writing  involves  no  one  else. 

JBM  If  you  had  to  describe  yourself  in  one  sen- 
tence, how  would  you  do  it? 

AW:  It  depends  on  my  mood.  If  I was  depressed 
if  d be,  “dying  to  die.”  If  I was  OK  it’d  be,  “living 
through  it.”  I know  you’re  not  talking  about 
mood.  How  would  you  describe  me?  It’s  hard  to 
see  yourself  accurately.  Isn’t  that  what  memoir  is 
for? 


JOHN  BUFFALO  MAILER  is  a playwright,  actor, 
journalist,  and  magazine  editor:  His  work  has  appeared 
in  New  York  Magazine,  Playboy,  Lid,  Stop  Smil- 
ing, and  High  Times. 
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Ladder  of  Hours:  Poems  1969-2005 

By  Keith  Althaus 
Ausable  Press,  2005 

“I  am  crossing  years  tonight  / To  light  an 
answer,”  begins  part  three  of ‘Night’s  Silence’  in 
Keith  Althaus’s  ample  new  collection,  Ladder  of 
Hours.  The  poems  span  thirty-six  years,  but  we 
are  only  gently  aware  of  a chronology.  No  dates 
mark  the  poems,  and  there  are  only  peripheral 
clues  to  the  passing  eras.  It  is  an  interior  chronol- 
ogy that  guides  this  collection,  the  questions 
turned  over  during  the  course  of  a life  and  a life’s 
work  that  give  it  a timeless  coherence. 

Althaus’s  poems  are  like  half  of  a late-night 
conversation  when  the  deeper  questions  we  are 
afraid  of  by  day  surface  and  we  lean  in  to  listen. 
Their  simplicity  is  welcoming,  but  also  deceiving. 
The  poems  move  from  the  ordinary  to  the 
extraordinary,  from  the  external  to  the  internal, 
traversing  time  and  distance  swiftly  and  deftly, 
like  a current  changing  before  our  eyes.  “Little 
Elegy”  starts,  “Even  the  stars  wear  out.  / Their 
great  engines  fail.”  By  the  end  of  the  poem,  the 
sound  of  the  dying  stars  has  fallen  to  earth: 

You  hear  it  underground. 

Where  the  worms  live  that  can  be  cut  in  half 
and  start  over 
again  and  again. 

Their  heart  must  be 

in  two  places  at  once,  like  mine. 

The  movement  to  the  internal  at  the  end  is 
startling.  Many  poems  surprise  as  this  one  does, 
especially  when  there  are  no  separations  of  stan- 
za, only  a lean  stripe  of  verse,  its  thought 
enjambed  over  two-  or  three-word  lines,  pressing 
on  and  accumulating  as  the  eye  sinks  on  the 
page,  following  the  deceptive  unfurling  until  it 
stops  short:  “I  am  almost  nothing.”  These  are 
simple  words  for  large  truths. 


Images  leap  out:  fallen  trees  are  “ink  silhou- 
ettes against  / the  red  protractor  / of  the  setting 
sun”;  “lightning  through  / the  rain-clotted 
screen.”  In  “Lullaby”  the  cradlesong  of  sleep 
becomes  the  prelude  to  a kind  of  dying:  “with 
just  / the  slightest  sensation,  / like  a sleeping 
baby  / handed  from  one  pair  of  arms  / into 
another.”  But  more  often,  it  is  the  accumulation 
of  the  lines  that  is  striking,  a seemingly  ordinary 
path  to  the  luminous,  as  in  “The  Doorway,”— a 
title  with  an  interesting  comma: 

seen  a thousand  times, 

then  changed  suddenly, 

the  same  steps  followed 

again  and  again 

in  the  alchemist’s  experiment, 

the  same  ingredients  each  time 

except  the  time  and  its  spirit, 

leads  to  this  room 

where  we  stand  by  accident 

and  for  a moment  the  dark  lock 

we  live  in  is  lighted 

as  we  breathe  the  key. 

The  poems  are  vertical  in  shape  and  in  feel,  the 
words  burrowing  down  and  in  and  up  and  out. 
Some  poems,  like  “Ram,”  are  in  thickset  stanzas 
that  slow  the  eye  and  ear.  Here,  playful  enjamb- 
ment  underscores  the  sudden  unexpectedness  of 
rain,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  its  democratic  name- 
lessness. Then  the  poem  turns  inward,  to  where  in 
“reflections,  attaching  features  to  silhouettes,  / 
you  find  a face  in  the  trembling  mosaic:  / part  of 
it,  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  the  nose,  / are  yours,  but 
the  eyes  are  the  sea’s.”  It  is  through  this  journey 
inward  that  we  are  connected  to  something  larger 
and  older  than  ourselves.  As  the  speaker  finds 
himself  pondering  journeys  while  viewing 
Chartres  cathedral,  he  says,  “you  end  up  / stand- 
ing under  the  same  roof,  / on  the  same  ground,  in 
the  same  / light  streaming  in,  outside  yourself.” 
Surfacing  throughout  the  anthology  are  unti- 
tled poems,  or  rather  poems  entitled  “Poem,” 
which  redirect  us  gently  amid  the  lost  longing 
and  questioning  to  the  poet’s  task  at  hand.  Work 
is  an  omnipresent  theme.  There  are  notebooks 
on  desks  and  nightstands,  pages  curling,  and 
“sweat  grown  sweet  from  age.”  There  is  also  phys- 
ical labor.  In  “Working  in  Winter,”  the  rare  end- 
stopped  lines  at  the  outset  create  a mood  of 
exhilaration: 

We  could  fall. 

The  branches  are  slippery  enough. 

January  in  the  top  of  a maple. 

A tree-saw  hanging  from  my  belt. 

Who  are  you? 

What  are  you  doing  up  there? 

The  sidewalk  blows  away. 

It  feels  good.  The  air  is  crazy, 
filling  with  snow.  Cars  maneuver 
around  the  piles  of  branches 
in  the  street.  The  cuts 
smelling  of  fresh  wood. 

The  snow  and  sawdust 
falling  together. 
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ssing  the  work  of  words,  the  poet  is 
.'m\  as  seen  in  “Working  Alone”:  “the 
■ icss  / that  has  lost  its  luster  / to  the 
e and  ash  / of  dredged-up  words:  / knowl- 
?e  wasting  form  / in  explanation.”  In  “Publica- 
tion,' he  wonders,  “How  small  the  words  seem,  / 
that  were  so  large  / in  my  head.”  But  in  “Note- 
book,” he  understands  that  “what  we  see  / and 
remember  and  write  down,  / carries  light  from 
that  place  / to  the  next.” 

Althaus’s  questions  reside  in  the  heart  of  the 
struggle,  like  the  clustering  clauses  themselves, 
nestled  and  enjambed.  One  feels  not  only  relieved 
at  the  wisdom  on  the  page  but  also  grateful  for 
the  reminder  of  the  silent  spaces  around  us  and 
the  chance  for  this  life  we  find  ourselves  in  to 
reveal  something  new.  The  questions  in  these 
poems  continue  to  resound  long  after  you’ve  put 
them  down,  perhaps  because  in  a question  lies 
the  possibility  of  an  answer.  As  the  speaker  says 
in  “Unfinished  Poems”: 

The  finished  ones  are  closed, 

and  emit  no  odors,  tastes,  or  even  noise, 

but  these  bring  along  atmospheres 

because  they’ve  been  left  open 

and  the  air  still  flows  through  them. 

There  are  many  echoes  in  this  collection, 
images  literally  carried  from  one  stanza  to  the 
next,  building  ladder-like,  with  rungs  of  air  and 
space  between.  The  image  of  a voice  becomes  a 
link  throughout  the  last  seven  poems  of  the  col- 
lection, giving  a feeling  of  time  rushing  past.  No 
dates,  chapters,  or  sections  are  needed,  but 
rather,  like  the  deeply  internal  movement  of  all 
the  poems  here,  the  sense  of  sprawl  signaling  the 
end  is  organic.  In  “Last  Entry,”  the  poet  wonders 
who  will  read  these  words: 

These  tumbling  words 
that  didn’t  have  the  sense 
to  stay  unmade, 
but  used  my  breath 
to  fuel  their  fire, 
my  clock,  my  running  sand 
to  blot  their  ink 

Here,  the  words  are  writing  the  poet.  They 
scatter  themselves  like  sandpaintings  when 
the}'’ re  finished,  fading  like  the  colors  of  a rain- 
bow, and  offer  themselves: 

to  whoever  listens 
to  the  sea  of  words 
that’s  always  weeping, 
asking,  and  finding 
answers  in  an  echo. 

Althaus’s  quiet  questioning  leaves  us  listening. 

JANET POCOROBBA’s  work  has  appeared  in  many 
magazines  and  journals,  including  Indiana  Review, 
The  Journal,  Koto  Journal,  and  the  expat  Tokyo 
magazine  Metropolis.  She  lives  in  Boston,  where  she 
has  ust  completed  her  MFA  in  creative  nonfiction  at 
Lesley  University. 


Gittel,  the  Would-Be  Messiah: 

A Novel  in  Verse 

By  Naomi  Feigelson  Chase 
Turning  Point,  2005 

“Like  a good  seventeenth-century  coming-of-age 
novel,  this  novel— Naomi  Feigelson  Chase’s  Gittel, 
the  Would-be  Messiah— is  named  for  its  picaresque 
protagonist.  Gittel  is  growing  up  in  a Polish 
shtetl,  a small  village,  with  a boot-maker  father 
and  a farmwife  mother,  when  she  first  hears 
God’s  voice  and  begins  her  lifelong  spiritual  ques- 
tioning. In  encounters  with  her  father,  lover,  rab- 
bis, wise  men,  mother,  aunt,  and  her  questioning 
of  history  and  science,  she  argues  with  God,  who 
answers  her  in  nddles.  She  is  an  innocent,  hearing 
God’s  injunction  that  she  is  his  messiah— his 
emissary  of  peace  and  love— and  she  tries  to  make 
sense  of  it.  When  Gittel  is  teased,  she’s  hooked, 
continuing  to  ask  and  test.  She  tries  to  know  God 
from  what  he  asks  of  her,  and  tells  her  about  her- 
self. Later  she  brings  her  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
knowledge  of  world  history  to  her  questioning. 

For  the  reader,  this  raises  interesting  ques- 
tions. Does  a female  messiah  portend  a different 
history  for  the  “despised  and  stateless  tribe”? 
Would  a female  messiah  assure  a better  life  for  the 
world?  The  end  of  evil?  The  end  of  killing?  The 
ascendance  of  love  and  peace?  Chase,  who  came 
of  age  in  the  sixties,  the  Age  of  Aquarius,  keeps 
these  questions  alive.  Gittel’s  politics,  as  they  res- 
onate with  modem  readers,  are  fascinating. 

We  read  Gittel’s  exchanges  with  God  in  a 
sequence  of  brilliantly  concise,  often  comic  poems, 
which  move  Gittel  through  the  story  that  is  her 
life.  The  novel  moves  her  magically  from  her  shtetl 
girlhood  in  Poland  to  her  young  womanhood  in 
Italy,  where  she  lives  with  an  aunt  and  leams  about 
the  Holocaust.  Then  she  moves  on  to  America, 
where  she  meets  a dying  Hassidic  rabbi  who  wants 
her  to  bear  his  heir.  And,  finally,  it  is  implied  that 
she  returns,  pregnant,  to  her  parents  in  Zelichev— 
with,  perhaps,  the  new  messianic  candidate  in  her 
womb.  The  plot  moves  forward  cinematically, 


poem  after  poem.  Here  is  a description  of  the 
scene  in  which  the  Zelichev  rabbis  debate  what  to 
do  with  Gittel— the  girl  who  claims  to  talk  to  God: 

The  Rabbis  sit  six  days  to  debate.  The  first  day 
they  decide  she  is  a witch.  The  second  day,  they 
argue  she  can’t  be  a witch,  someone  would  have 
seen  her  tail.  The  third  day  she  must  be  a demon. 
The  fourth  day  they  argue  she  can’t  be  a demon 
because  she  tends  her  father’s  chickens  and 
though  a demon  might  fool  her  parents,  the  hens 
wouldn’t  lay  eggs  for  her.  The  fifth  day  they  deter- 
mine she  must  be  a dybbuk.  The  sixth  day  they 
agree  they  have  never  seen  a dybbuk.  They  must 
send  her  to  the  Lublin  Tsaddik,  who  talks  to  God. 

Gittel  is  a seeker,  whose  desire  for  God  is  dis- 
missed  by  matchmaker,  wise  men,  and  parents, 
who  all  think  she  must  marry,  and  by  her  lover, 
Joseph,  who  wants  her  to  himself. 

The  poems  as  dramatic  acts  keep  most  of  the 
context  for  the  action  off-stage  between 
moments  of  overt  drama— Gittel’s  parents  send 
her  to  Italy,  then  she  goes  to  America,  and  gets 
pregnant.  What  happens  to  Gittel  as  a young 
woman  in  America  is  a familiar  story  with  unex- 
pected aspects.  A girl  is  made  to  carry  a child.  The 
child  may  be  the  next  Messiah;  the  hope  of  the 
world’s  future. 

The  titles  of  the  poems  carry  the  plot,  as  in 
“Why  the  Messiah  Is  Not  Perfect  and  Why  She 
Can’t  Marry.”  Here’s  an  excerpt  from  this  poem, 
which  reveals  Gittel’s  thoughts: 

Gittel  can’t  do  woman’s  work  in  a tallit. 

Suppose  the  one  blue  thread  that  lets  the 
spirit  out 

caught  in  her  husband’s  beard,  her 
baby’s  mess, 

or  dipped  in  flour  as  she  braided 
dough, 

if  she  were  married  and  a mother. 

She  must  study  Torah 

and  the  smallest  creatures, 

the  ant  as  it  scurries  back  and  forth 
like  some  creator  whose  work  is  never 
done; 

the  gold  bee  who  honeys  the  world 
but  stings  like  the  King  of  Kings,  if 
bothered  into  fury; 
the  fly,  its  life  briefer 

than  a god’s  breath  takes  to  circle  the  world. 

The  poems  give  us  the  dramatic  scenes  in  dia- 
logue, or  narration,  and  delight  the  reader,  as 
good  poetry  must,  with  wonderful,  witty,  surpris- 
ing, musical  language.  Their  forms  vary  from  dia- 
logue, to  operatic  singspiel,  to  prose  poem,  to 
persona  poem— forms  that  Chase  employs  with  a 
sure  craft  and  witty  mind. 

Read  this  book  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
novel,  and  the  pleasure  of  good  poetry.  This  Git-  j 
tel  is  engaging  company. 

MIRIAM  GOODMAN’s  volumes  of  poetry,  Signal::  , 
Noise  and  Permanent  Wave,  are  available  from  | 
Alice  James  Books.  Her  most  recent  volume,  Com- 
mercial Traveler,  is  available  from  Garden  Street 
Press,  Truro,  MA. 
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POEMS  BY  DENNIS  RHODES 


Spiritus  Pizza  & Other  Poems 

Vital  Links  Media , 2000 

Entering  Dennis 

Xlibris,  2005 
By  Dennis  Rhodes 

Dennis  Rhodes  is  Provincetown’s  citizen  poet. 
His  first  book,  Spiritus  Pizza,  moves  us  along  like 
a lurching  trolley,  rather  abruptly  toward 
Provincetown’s  main  square.  There  are  descrip- 
tions of  barking  dogs,  men  in  leather,  the  rape  of 
a young  boy,  an  ode  to  unused  condoms,  a 
father’s  early  death,  meditations  on  an  impover- 
ished woman  at  the  town’s  soup  kitchen,  AIDS— 
a near-collision  of  firsthand  experience.  Rhodes 
celebrated  the  robust  dissent  of  his  newly  adopted 
community.  In  “1620,”  two  newly  arrived  Pil- 
grims speak:  ‘“Are  you  thinking  what  I’m  think- 
ing?’  / Yes  said  his  friend,  this  would  make  / a 
fine  place  for  a fried-fish  stand  / and— dare  I say 
it!— a fabulous  gay  resort.” 

The  cheeky  humor  tosses  the  reader  into  the 
street  life  of  the  crowds  that  flood  Commercial 
Street  rather  than  into  the  quiet  poetry  of  the 
town’s  West  End  with  its  gracefully  gentrified 
homes  and  contemplative  gardens.  If  Stanley 
Kunitz,  Mark  Doty,  and  Michael  Cunningham 
have  expressed  the  lyricism  of  the  Cape  and  its 
more  aesthetic  privacy,  Rhodes  writes  from  the 
town’s  crass  but  eclectic  center.  Like  Dugan,  he 
talks  about  the  trash  swept  under  the  boardwalk 
rather  than  the  painted  lobster  traps.  His  nerv- 
ous peripatetic  missives,  scribbled  off  while 
drinking  copious  cups  of  coffee,  have  the  feel  of 
dispatches  from  the  street,  an  awareness  charged 
with  sheer  honesty.  The  elevated  transformations 
of  Doty  and  the  experimentation  of  Nick  Flynn 
are  not  what  Rhodes  is  about,  and  his  control  of 
the  language  is  sometimes  unnerving.  Brash 
individualism  and  angry  desire  drives  the  more 


autobiographical  of  the  Spiritus  poems.  They 
move,  running  at  a regular  meter  and  line  length, 
from  alcoholism,  exorcism  of  childhood 
demons,  contemplation  of  a fatal  disease,  the 
search  for  one’s  father,  to  the  search  for  a way  to 
stay  healthy. 

Rhodes’s  most  recent  book,  Entering  Dennis, 
rises  above  the  neurotic  confusions  of  the  street 
to  subtle  meditations  of  concentration,  courage, 
agility,  and  stamina.  These  ruminations  are 
paired  down,  shapely,  mature,  and  philosophic. 
His  early  anger  appears  changed,  more  ironic.  In 
“Memorial  Day,”  Rhodes  ends  by  telling  us:  “A 
strong  taste  for  irony  is  a good  thing  / in  a town 
like  this  where  human  touch  lingers  / long  after 
names  and  faces  are  forgotten.”  Rhodes’s  arrest- 
ing images  are  still  there— a soldier  in  a naval 
manual  as  poster  boy  for  STDs,  a dead  squirrel  as 
roadkill,  and  a graphic  tale  of  a gay-bashing  in 
Minnesota.  These  poems  transcend  the  limits  of 
reportage.  He  finds  a uniform  form  and  style 
that  suits  his  voice,  and  he  fully  investigates  his 
adopted  town,  becoming,  in  the  process,  a per- 
manent citizen  in  years  and  spirit.  The  geography 
of  place  and  geography  of  spirit  become  one.  In 
essence,  he  begins  to  do  the  work  of  building  a 
more  lasting  shelter  in  words.  At  the  end  of  “The 
Poet’s  Garden,”  a poem  about  an  encounter  with 
Stanley  Kunitz,  Rhodes  writes: 

I will  strike  my  own  balance 
of  poetry  and  flowers, 
between  my  life  and  my  art. 

And  if  it  is  meant  to  be, 
a poet  with  a full  heart 
and  gentleness  of  purpose 
will  in  twenty  years— indeed 
in  thirty  years— be  tending 
his  garden  in  Provincetown 

These  poems,  written  with  simple  honesty  and 
skill,  are  acts  of  grace  to  keep  his  fears  in  balance. 

WALTERR  HOLLAND  is  the  author  o/A  Journal  of 
the  Plague  Years:  Poems  1979  1992  (Magic  City 
Press,  1992)  and  Transatlantic  (Painted  Leaf  Press, 
2001 ).  He  teaches  at  the  New  School  in  New  York. 
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Puritan  Spectacle 

By  Robert  Strong 
Elixir  Press,  2006 

One  of  the  immense  pleasures  of  Robert  Strong’s 
debut  book  of  poetry  is  that  it  invites  heretics 
and  priests,  academic  theorists  and  advertising 
executives,  cheerleaders  and  suicide  bombers  not 
only  to  gather  at  the  same  dinner  table,  but  to 
arm  wrestle  for  the  rights  to  the  remote  control. 
The  result  is  an  unpredictable  channel  surfing 
that  ranges  from  the  spiritual  to  the  commercial, 
often  within  the  same  poem. 

Strong’s  poem  “Prada  Death  Camp”  is 
intoned  by  a speaker  addressing  a group  of  haute 
couture  fashionistas:  “A  glory  this  easy  induces  / 
awe— some  things  come  with  no  Easter,  / with  no 
loose  silver  cords  / and  matching  hues  of  red  / at 
different  intervals  exposed  to  air,  / spending 
you.”  His  speaker  is  an  accommodating-yet-glib 
sycophant  on  Fifth  Avenue  who  gently  and  gaily 
guides  these  rich  ladies  to  their  doom.  He  is 
aware  of  the  capricious  nature  of  the  easy  glory 
desired  by  his  clients  and  its  underlying  artificial- 
ity, and  he  secretly  delights  in  the  paradoxical 
notion  that  society’s  definition  of  true  beauty  is 
ultimately  false  and  that  the  big  spenders  are 
ultimately  spent. 

Guy  Debord,  the  French  theorist,  rode  a revo- 
lutionary wave  of  popularity  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Situationist  movement  in  the  1960s,  an 
international  group  that  also  had  a prominent 
role  in  the  famous  May  1968  uprising  in  Paris. 
He  perceived  that  the  minutest  social  interac- 
tions are  permeated  with  consumerism.  In  his 
Comments  on  the  Society  of  Spectacle,  Debord 
describes  the  “integrated  spectacular”  society, 
which  he  compares  to  modern  democracies. 
Debord  states  that  his  views  “do  not  propose 
what  is  desirable  or  merely  preferable.  They  sim- 
ply record  what  is.” 

Strong’s  Puritan  Spectacle  presents  a vital 
record  of  “what  is”  in  contemporary  American 
culture.  Strong’s  work  is  strongly  rooted  in  our 
nation’s  history.  Epigraphs  in  his  book  invoke 


Edward  Taylor,  Samuel  Danforth,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Walt  Whitman,  and  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel,  orienting  readers  for  the  spectacle  that  is 
about  to  unfold  before  their  eyes.  Strong  quotes 
a staunch  defender  of  the  Puritan  heritage  from 
the  eighteenth  century,  Jonathan  Edwards,  who 
said:  “The  changing  of  the  course  of  trade  and 
the  supplying  of  the  world  with  its  treasures 
irom  America  is  a type  and  forerunner  of  what  is 
approaching  in  spiritual  things,  when  the  world 
shall  be  supplied  with  spiritual  treasures  of 
America.”  Strong’s  poems  show  how  this  day  has 
long  since  arrived. 

In  the  opening  poem,  “Generations,”  Strong 
writes:  “In  the  Beginning  was  all  this  and  the  con- 
tract: this  land  without  form,  & void  & the  dot- 
ted line  whose  signing  started  time.”  These  lines 
imagine  a beginning  filled,  not  with  nothingness, 
but  with  all  that  currently  exists.  Creation  exists 
outside  of  time;  time  begins  with  the  signing  of 
the  contract.  That  is,  time  begins  with  language, 
the  language  of  a social  contract.  The  poem 
echoes  and  acknowledges  an  unexpected  connec- 
tion between  Edwards’s  generation  and  our  own: 
both  are  perpetually  alienated  by  a society  that 
substitutes  a consumerist  “spectacle”  for  a 
humanist  reality.  Debord  writes  that  certain  peo- 
ple are  attributed  with  qualities,  knowledge,  or 
even  vices  in  order  to  explain  the  satisfactory 
development  of  particular  enterprises;  and  this 
only  with  the  aim  of  hiding  the  function  of  vari- 
ous agreements  that  decide  everything.  Or,  in 
Strong’s  own  words:  “Now  that  the  bellies  are  full 
and  beds  warm,  / it’s  all  culture.”  Implicit,  funda- 
mental agreements  underscore  each  individual’s 
interaction  with  society  through  language. 

Through  these  tacit  agreements,  capitalism 
seduces  a population  aching  to  be  seduced.  The 
slick  seduction  can  be  both  alluring  and  repul- 
sive, as  documented  by  Strong’s  amateur  film- 
maker in  “The  Parable  of  the  Mojo”:  “Know  ye 
these  special-effects  ain’t  no  make-believe:  / 
know  the  hand-held  camera  catches  five  wise  / 
virgins  exploding  and  exploding.”  Once  seduced, 
people  accept  the  language  of  the  spectacle  in 
lieu  of  their  own.  This  lack  of  critical  thinking  is 
engaged  in  “Selah,”  where  Strong  writes: 


There  is  no  effort,  just  babes’  well-greased 
easy  and  irritating  condemnation. 

The  trance  and  deep  terrifying  thirst 
make  as  a moth 

continuously  flaming  in  the  mouth. 


The  speaker  in  this  poem  may  describe  the 
thirst  of  an  alienated  individual  to  know  a world 
beyond  the  spectacle,  an  individual  Debord 
believes  is  forced  to  “follow  the  language  of  the 
spectacle,  for  it  is  the  only  one  he  is  familiar  with; 
the  one  in  which  he  learned  to  speak.”  The  voices 
that  we  find  in  Strong’s  work  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  they  must  work  within  the  syntax  of 
the  spectacle  in  order  to  marshal  some  resistance. 
The  poems  are  revolutionary  in  the  sense  that 
they  ask  readers  not  only  to  question  their  role  in 
the  spectacle,  but  to  rise  and  reclaim  language  as 
their  own.  The  voice  that  the  reader  encounters 
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in  the  prose  poem,  “The  Morphology  of  Conver- 
sion,” describes  such  a process:  “Blood  squeals 
through  the  muscle’s  equal  sign  until  the  body 
lies  it  down  in  the  history  between  each  side  of 
the  equation  you  made,  battle-ready,  because 
somewhere  you’d  ceased  to  look  mathematically 
and  just  be.”  For  readers  who  stand  battle-ready 
to  look  beyond  the  body’s  intricate  calculations, 
Strong  includes  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  his 
book  for  “Reader’s  Notes.” 

In  lieu  of  Debord’s  dour  view  that  art  has  been 
killed  by  commerce,  Strong  offers  a more  hope- 
ful possibility,  one  in  which  artists  thrive  on  par- 
adox and  the  lack  of  easy  closure  inherent  in  the 
“spectacular”  world.  For  Debord,  this  paradox  is 
symptomatic  of  an  advanced  capitalist  economy 
in  which  “irreconcilable  claims  jockey  for  posi- 
tion on  the  stage  of  the  affluent  economy’s  uni- 
fied spectacle,  and  different  star  commodities 
simultaneously  promote  conflicting  social  poli- 
cies. The  automobile  spectacle,  for  example, 
strives  for  a perfect  traffic  flow  entailing  the 
destruction  of  old  urban  districts,  while  the  city 
spectacle  needs  to  preserve  those  districts  as 
tourist  attractions.”  Consumers  who  seek  the 
symbolic  whole  are  constantly  frustrated  by  liter- 
al fragments  of  a variety  of  goods.  Strong 
embraces  such  conflicting  viewpoints  in  a differ- 
ent way,  as  in  “The  Car  Covenant,”  in  which  the 
speaker  prays,  “Give  us  miles  to  the  gallon  and 
things  made  small  by  moving  swiftly  away.  / We 
will  sacrifice  certain  teenagers  to  the  oak  tree.” 
The  speaker  finds  death  in  the  icon  of  our  free- 
dom, the  automobile,  and  then  consumes  the 
yellow  dotted  lines  on  the  road  as  if  they  were  the 
dotted  line  of  yet  another  social  contract:  “Let 
Pac-Men  eat  the  doubleyellow  in  the  blackscreen- 
night  like  us.  //  We  will  go  wakka  wakka  wakka,  / 
O sing,  wakka  wakka  wakka.” 

The  paradox  propels  not  only  the  mundane 
daily  commute,  but  the  extraordinary  plight  of 
the  suicide  bomber.  In  1988  Debord  addressed 
the  issue  of  terrorism  in  a way  that  sounds  eeri- 
ly prescient  today:  “This  perfect  democracy  fab- 
ricates its  own  inconceivable  enemy,  terrorism. 
The  spectating  populations  must  certainly 
never  know  everything  about  terrorism,  but 
they  must  always  know  enough  to  convince 
them  that  compared  with  terrorism,  everything 
else  seems  rather  acceptable,  in  any  case  more 
rational  and  democratic.”  Strong,  however,  goes 
a step  further  by  envisioning  the  terrorist  as  part 
of  the  spectating  population,  complicating  the 
overly  simple  opposition  of  “us”  versus  “them.” 
In  “Predestination”  the  poet  describes  someone 
who  is  “Strapped  with  explosives  from  the 
beginning  / and  dependent  upon  knowing,  / 
every  saint  contains  the  biggest  yes  / and  will 
deliver  it.”  The  bomber  depends  on  the  certain- 
ty that  his  act  of  martyrdom  will  affirm  his 
place  in  heaven,  yet  that  affirmation  comes  with 
the  denial  of  life.  The  speaker  has  the  ability  to 
identify  the  underlying  contradiction  that  pro- 
pels the  bomber  to  act:  “To  see  and  feel  our- 
selves in  want  / of  grace  and  to  be  grieved 
therefore  / is  grace  itself.” 


This  ability  not  only  to  identify  but  also  to 
speak  of  implicit  contradictions  may  be  the 
avenue  that  allows  one  to  step  outside  of  this 
spectacle.  For  Strong,  redemption  might  be 
found  in  the  notion  that  paradox  is  not  the  loss  of 
an  “either/or,”  but  the  abundance  of  “both.”  In 
the  poem  “Revelation(s),”  Strong  reorders  words 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
Far  more  than  a writing  exercise,  the  poet  coaxes 
a proliferation  of  meanings  that  ultimately  ends 
up  as  an  affirmation  of  the  inclusiveness  fostered 
by  language: 

Bloodsong  and  Nationtongue  art  worthy 
and  kindred.  Of  Thou,  take  out  thereof  the 
slain  to  us  to  open  seals  redeemed  by  thy  saying. 
They,  and  Thou,  and  Every  hast  to  anew,  for 
the  book  was  God—  and  sung. 

Puritan  Spectacle  challenges  us  to  think  beyond 
the  easy  substitutions  offered  by  our  coupon-clip- 
ping culture:  iPod  or  Xbox,  Ecstasy  or  meth,  ham- 
burgers or  soyburgers,  guns  or  girls,  right  or 


Back  to  Cain 

By  Tony  Morris 
Olive  Press,  2005 

Seeing  a title  like  Back  to  Cain , by  a Southern  poet 
from  the  buckle  of  the  Bible  Belt,  I expected  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  Tony  Morris’s  first 
collection.  I was  pleased  to  discover  its  eclectic- 
ness. Certainly,  as  the  title  suggests,  there  are  a 
great  many  allusions  to  biblical  stories  and  char- 
acters. This  is  not  a criticism  but  an  observation. 

Instead,  this  is  a collection  of  quiet  and 
mature  poems  of  the  rarest  kind:  poems  written 
by  a good  man,  honest  and  kind  and  unassum- 
ing. There  is  no  pretension.  They  are  observant 
poems— observant  of  form  and  structure,  of  the 


wrong,  fate  or  free  will.  Strong’s  poems  create  a 
world  where  the  Puritanical  devotion  to  a 
covenant  is  echoed  in  our  contemporary  covenant 
with  commerce,  where  the  Puritan  material  ascet- 
icism stands  alongside  our  spinmal  self-denial, 
and  where  the  Puritan  impulse  of  separation  from 
a religious  power  is  mirrored  by  the  contemporary 
individual’s  alienation  from  a dominant  cultural 
power.  The  confluence  of  these  elements  in 
Strong’s  poetry  is  powerful  and  profound  enough 
to  make  readers  reconsider  their  place,  right  now, 
in  history.  Are  we  instruments  or  agents?  As 
Strong  wntes  in  “Automachia”: 

I engage  my  arms,  my  aura  of  inevitability,  1 
echo:  this  cave  is  a regular  solid,  if  I am  the 
organ  remove  me.  But  if  I am  me,  continue 
history. 

ANDREW  PRALL  is  working  on  a book  of  poems,  No 
Thoroughfare,  about  the  tea  industry  in  Darjeeling 
India.  His  Web  site  is  www.nothoroughfare.blogspot.com. 


All  ot  the  poems  in  Back  to  Cam  conform  to  a 
tight  regimen,  like  stoic  soldiers— Pharaoh’s 
perhaps— marching  in  cadence.  And  although  I 
generally  don’t  admire  contemporary  poetry 
enslaved  to  the  old  forms,  Morris  has  mastered 
them  well— they  read  effortlessly,  belying  the 
hard  work  required  in  writing  them.  Indeed,  the 
namesake  of  the  collection,  “Back  to  Cain 
through  Memphis,”  is  a gorgeous,  richly  spun 
poem  written  in  evenhanded  quatrains. 

As  a whole,  the  collection  holds  together  well, 
balanced  and  uniform  in  its  mastery.  Back  to  Cain 
is  a superb  first  book. 

JOHN  E.  SMELCER,  co-judge  of  the  National  Poetry 
Series,  is  poetry  editor  o/Rosebud.  A Native- American 
poet  and  novelist,  he  is  author  of  two  dictionaries  of 
extinct  Eskimo  languages. 


Back  to  Cain 


Poems 


everyday,  and  astutely  aware  of  nature,  as  one  can 
see  in  these  lines  from  “Sometimes  Shadows”: 

tide  pools  fill 

and  empty,  and  a heron  stalks  between  the 
sea 

and  shore,  snatching  silver-bellied  fish 

as  crabs  scuttle  sideways  to  their 
holes 

This  awareness  of  nature  can  be  seen  as  well  in 
these  finals  lines  from  “Passing  Water”: 

while  out  in  the  stillness, 
the  sound  of  crickets,  frogs,  whippoorwills 

echoed 

from  the  dark  stand  of  pines. 

In  his  poems  that  evoke  closeness  to  the  natu- 
ral world,  Morris’s  sensibilities  are  akin  to  the 
best  poets  in  the  tradition. 
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HE  LIME  TREE 


By  Anne  E.  Campisi 

Set  in  1 790,  in  Portsmouth  harbor  in  England  and  later  at  sea,  this  excerpt  from  chapter  2 gives  two 
perspectives:  from  below  decks  and  from  topside  the  notorious  Second  Fleet  of  prison  hulks,  which 
transported  convicts  to  the  fledgling  penal  colony  in  Australia.  This  section ’s  narrator  is  an  elderly  dia- 
mond cutter  sentenced  to  Transportation  forforginga  coin.  In  the  first  scene,  he  lies  shackled  to  a chan- 
maker,  near  the  door  and  small  porthole  of  a long  crowded  cell  tween  decks.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  cell,  in  a separate  cage  of  men  locked  in  darkness,  is  a young  gentleman  that  the  narrator  once 
dearly  hoped  to  meet.  The  ships  await  departure. 


January  1790 

ithin  a week  in  the  hulk  I was 
warming  to  fever  among  three- 
score seasick  men,  all  queasy 
and  fouled  and  hungry  as  I; 
and  we  had  not  yet  sailed  from 
harbor.  Worse,  it  happened  that  pining  for  his 
son  wasn’t  the  only  cause  of  the  chair  maker’s 
rheumy  eyes,  and  his  illness  settled  for  many 
the  rumor  that  the  porthole  pallet  lulled  its 
coves.  The  draft,  they  said,  though  there  was 
none;  the  porthole  did  not  open.  A curse,  said 
others,  and  who  could  argue  with  that?  Occa- 
sionally a fool  is  correct. 

“Who  pinched  the  card  Bible?”  called  the 
half-gypsy,  fidgeting  his  hands.  He  was  a 
highway  marauder  sentenced  to  life— a bel- 
lowser,  they  called  him— partnered  with  a boy 
thief  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  and  stapled  in 
the  comer  directly  across  from  us. 

Three  Bibles  had  appeared  in  our  cell  on 
the  second  day,  and  God  alone  knows  from 
where.  The  first  lay  open  beside  the  buckets  at 
the  long  center  plank,  where  men  tore  it  and 
used  it  page  by  page,  grateful  to  its  Maker. 

“Give  it  up,  by  God.  Who’s  got  it?” 

Of  the  second  Bible,  three  pairs  of  prison- 
ers in  the  opposite  comer  had  begun  to  fash- 
ion a deck  of  playing  cards.  From  the  book  of 
Revelations. 

Someone  pious  was  hiding  the  third. 

“Aren’t  you  done  with  your  sacrilege  yet?” 
said  another,  from  the  hammocks.  It  hardly 
mattered  who  spoke.  “I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  cards  since  you’ve  begun.  My  hands  itch 
for  it.” 

We  did  not  trade  names  but  knew  one 
another  by  our  alleged  crimes  or  trades,  by  the 
number  of  years  we  were  sent  to  serve.  We 
were  the  barber’s  doomed  men;  I didn’t  want 
to  know'  their  names.  That  I had  never  been 
imprisoned  and  had  the  minimum  sentence 
of  seven  years  made  me  a man  of  little  conse- 
quence. They  regarded  me  only  for  being  old 
and  for  sitting  on  the  cursed  pallet. 
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“Well,  quick,  quick,”  drawled  the  marauder. 
“Master  lag  is  in  a rush.”  The  men  about  him 
laughed.  The  half-gypsy  marauder  directed  the 
strange  little  guild  that  cut  and  marked  the  bibli- 
cal deck  with  black  soot  and  red  blood.  “Crawl 
over  at  supper,  love,  and  I’ll  bleed  you  for  the  suit 
if  you’re  so  desperate  for  us  to  be  done.  Little 
thief  here’s  tired  of  lending  his  own  arm,  ain’t 
you,  Pretty?  We’re  painting  hearts  today.” 

Merrily,  he  darted  out  with  one  hand  and 
caught  his  cowering  young  partner’s  ankle.  He 
tugged  the  foot  up  toward  him  and  twisted  it  to 
rest  on  his  lap.  Then  he  slid  a slender  blade  from 
his  boot  heel  and  made  a tiny  incision  in  the 
ankle.  The  boy  jerked  and  whimpered,  and  all 
around  men  frowned  at  his  weakness.  Except  for 
the  sniffling  chair  maker,  whose  plump  arm 
leapt  out  as  if  to  interfere;  his  son  was  the  same 
age.  Then  he  bit  his  tongue  and  fell  back  again, 
and  I released  my  breath;  Gottschalk  had  done 
me  a great  favor  in  chaining  me  to  a coward. 

“Now,  now,”  the  marauder  crooned  as  if  calm- 
ing an  animal  he  meant  to  brand.  He  clamped 
the  boy’s  leg  under  an  elbow,  and  with  his  free 
hand  fumbled  for  the  flat  splinter  he  used  as  a 
paint  brush.  “Now,  now.  Just  a nip.  Nothing 
more  than  the  surgeon  would  do,  and  I’m  twice 
the  doctor  as  you’ll  find  out  here.” 

In  the  creeping  days  that  followed,  our  minds 
bent  to  tasks  like  these  and  to  the  making  of 
rumors,  banal  and  dire.  We  knew',  for  example, 
w'hen  ships  passed  the  porthole,  darkening  its 
green  glass,  and  we  knew  w'hat  sloshed  beneath, 
but  the  other  sides  of  our  compartment  remained 
mysterious.  It  was  the  subject  of  great  speculation 
and  betting.  In  the  cross-section  of  the  hulk,  what 
had  been  stacked  around  us?  When  one  of  us 
asked  the  hourly  watch  what  cargo  occupied  the 
adjacent  rooms,  the  guard  replied,  “Your  daugh- 
ters.” And  that  to  general  applause. 

Stores  of  food  was  a popular  hope.  Or  a mar- 
ried man’s  berth,  clean  and  luxurious,  the  ful- 
some bride  in  bed.  Some  guessed  women,  rum, 
farm  animals,  seed.  Or  materials  with  which  to 
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build  our  own  gaol  once  we  reached  the  shores  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  pander  was  drilling  a hole  to  look. 

The  marauder’s  guess,  that  the  adjacent  cab- 
ins were  filling  even  now'  with  convicts’  bodies 
and  their  restless  ghosts— perhaps  on  all  sides, 
catacombed  round  our  single,  living  compart- 
ment-settled ill  and  lingered  for  its  grim  possi- 
bility, and  for  the  corroborating  clanks  and 
groans  we  caught  between  the  breaking  waves  at 
night.  No  one  guessed  aloud  the  truth  of  the 
matter:  that  just  beyond  the  partitions,  in  one 
direction  or  another,  we  w'ould  come  across  a 
space  exactly  mirroring  our  own,  with  scores  of 
men  indistinguishable  from  ourselves,  symmetri- 
cally  chained  in  our  same  sprawling  pairs  and 
patterns,  w'ondering  of  our  compartment  and 
drilling  a hole  to  look. 

Invisible  at  the  dark  end,  the  young  gentle- 
man was  there  too,  also  looking.  When  I held  still 
and  concentrated,  I thought  I could  smell  his 
perfume  or  feel  his  gaze.  Once  or  twice  his  voice 
was  audible  from  the  back,  though  no  w'ord  of  it 
w'as  clear.  But  all  our  company  heard,  unwilling- 
ly, the  sounds  of  abuse  from  those  in  the  cage. 
Hearing  it  made  those  outside  of  it  kinder. 
Through  nearer  sorrow's  and  closer  calls  to  pity,  it 
w'as  M.’s  suffering  that  panged  me.  Above  all  the 
rest  of  us,  his  imprisonment  was  an  intolerable 
perversion  of  something  beautiful  and  rare.  That 
w'as  the  crime  I swore  to  undo.  He  would  be  my 
patron;  as  his  servant,  I would  restore  him.  Such 
a palpable  dread  hung  about  that  place  that  it 
became  the  w'orst  profanity  to  speak  of  it, 
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unlucky  even  to  glance  into  it  for  too  long. 
After  one  week,  it  might  have  been  a cage  of 
wolves;  after  two,  despite  my  promise,  I never 
wanted  its  gate  to  open. 


Topside  the  Canterbury  stood  a great  wonder 
of  the  fleet:  a grove  of  ninety-nine  lime  trees, 
all  clustered  together  on  a sunny  platform  at 
stem.  The  fruit  swayed  gently  with  the  nod  of 
the  ship.  The  little  ones  grew  thorns.  The 
slanted  April  light  patterned  the  deck  with 
citrus  leaves.  Before  these,  the  ship’s  waist 
teemed  with  men,  with  a rotation  of  prisoners 
under  light  irons  and  heavy  guard.  Spirits  on 
this  ship  alone  were  high. 

Two  convicts— one  man  and  one  woman- 
watched  each  other  carefully  as  they  poured 
more  than  their  own  daily  ration  of  fresh 
water  into  each  of  the  ninety-nine  root  beds. 
The  trees  took  up  space  that  every  lag  and 
sailor  knew  might  have  gone  to  food,  and  the 
bosun  gossiped  that  their  doctor,  Juno  Mered- 
ith, had  paid  passage  for  these  trees  as  he 
would  have  for  as  many  wives.  Neither  prison- 
er now'  tending  the  grove  truly  understood 
why  the  trees  were  on  board  at  all.  Though 
each  was  thirsty  and  already  anxious  with  a 
seaman’s  craving  for  green  things,  both  had 
quietly  come  to  believe  their  fate  was  some- 
how invested  here.  On  the  Canterbuiy,  one  tree 
and  one  man  had  already  died;  no  one  on 
board  had  missed  this  coincidence.  These  two 
were  ready  to  do  harm  to  anyone,  even  an  offi- 
cer, who  reached  for  a piece  of  fruit  or  tried  to 
drink  the  water  himself.  When  they  finished, 
the  guardians  of  the  grove  corked  the  ceramic 
jugs  and  put  them  aside.  Then  they  stood  or 
paced  about  the  perimeter  of  the  lime  trees 
with  their  arms  folded,  keeping  w'atch. 

ANNE  E.  CAMPISI  won  the  James  Jones  First 
Novel  Fellowship  in  2005 for  The  Lime  Tree,  a his- 
torical novel,  excerpted  here,  which  is  set  in 
Portsmouth,  England,  at  sea,  and  in  the  fledgling 
penal  colony  of 1 790  Australia.  The  book  is  a literary 
adventure  about  forgery  and  freedom,  the  inter- 
twined stories  of  two  women  and  three  men  re-creat- 
ing themselves  in  “Parts  Unknown  Beyond  the  Sea” 
( a description  of  New  South  Wales  that  once  accom- 
panied the  sentence  of  Transportation ).  A California 
native  and  Minnesota  resident,  Carnpisi  holds  an 
MFA  in  fiction  writing  from  UC  Irvine  and  was  the 
2001-02  writer-in-residence  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. She  intends  to  submit  The  Lime  Tree  for  pub- 
lication in  the  near  future. 


"I've  been  called  the  poet  of  choice 
for  'people  who  don 't  read  poetry '. 

I take  that  as  a compliment. 

My  work  is  accessible  and,  if  not 
always  universal,  certainly  relevant." 

— Dennis  Rhodes 


ENTERING  DENNIS 

Poems  by  Dennis  Rhodes 

Available  at: 

Provincetown  Bookshop 
NowVoyagerBooks.com 
Xlibris.com 


Praise  for  Spiritus  Pizza  and  other  poems 

"Rhodes  offers  up  a diverse  selection  of  memories,  thoughts  and  vignettes 
that  run  between  clever  re-creations  and  true  homage  to  the  people  and 
places  that  have  defined  at  least  a portion  of  Provincetown  for  many  years' 

— Provincetown  Banner 


THE  JAMES  JONES 
FIRST  NOVEL  FELLOWSHIP 


0U  taikio.* 

THey  AiavitA. 


The  James  Jones  Literary 
Society  announces  its  annual 
$10,000  award  for  a first 
unpublished  novel  and  $250 
runner-up  honorarium. 
Submission  deadline  is 
March  1,  2007.  For  eligibility 
and  guidelines  visit: 

www.wilkes.edu/humanities/jones.asp 


or  send  an  SASE  to: 

James  Jones  First  Novel  Fellowship 
c/o  Creative  Writing  Program 
Wilkes  University 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18766 
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Friendship,  Kindness,  and  the 
Summer-Blue  Harbor,  at  Its  Rise, 
Only  a Few  Feet  Away 


By  Mary  Oliver 


1.  I don’t  know  who  took  this  picture  of  Molly, 
in  Europe,  in  the  early  ’50s.  Like  many  young 
Americans  she  had  gone  over  to  travel,  to  see  the 
world,  but  soon  ran  out  of  money  and  had  to  go 
job  hunting.  She  applied  to  the  U.S.  government 
in  Nuremberg,  and  they  hired  her  to  interview 
and  hire  (or  not)  other  applicants  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. This  she  did  for  five  or  six  years, 
working  out  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  and,  when 
possible,  traveling  around  Europe.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  her  interest  in  photography  began.  I 
believe  she  is  posing,  in  this  picture,  with  her 
first  camera. 

2.  This  is  Molly  in  the  early  fifties,  in  New  York, 
about  the  time  I met  her.  What  more  can  I say? 
Except  that  the  parakeet  liked  to  walk  through 
the  plates  of  spaghetti,  picking  up  a strand  here 
or  there,  and  was  always  allowed  to. 

3.  Molly’s  VII  Photographers  Gallery  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  photography  gal- 
leries on  the  East  Coast.  You  could  go  there  and 
see  photographs  by  Edward  Steichen,  Eugene 
Atget,  Berenice  Abbott,  Rollie  McKenna,  Minor 
White,  and  W.  Eugene  Smith,  whose  work  is  now 
probably  worth  a fortune,  if  you  can  find  it. 

Molly  herself  was  an  amazing  photographer. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  her 
life,  however,  was  to  put  her  own  work  in  a draw- 
er, the  photographs  of  others  on  the  walls.  Or  to 
help  a young  poet  (me)  while  her  own  writings 
languished  in  yet  another  drawer.  Such  a person 
she  was  and  remained,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
changing  it. 

(Of  course,  now  I am  in  charge  of  those  draw- 
ers, and  hope,  eventually,  to  publish  a book  of  her 
own  photographs,  from  her  travels  in  Europe,  but 
many  also  of  Provincetown  people  and  events.) 

4 Here  it  is  the  summer  of  1984.  We  have  been 
together  for  twenty  years. 


For  all  those  years  we  lived,  in  the  summers,  in 
a converted  boathouse  on  the  property  of  the 
Segura  family.  Closer  to  the  street  is  the  Segura 
home;  in  front  of  us  is  the  cottage  Lawrence 
Segura  built  originally  for  the  artist  Blanche 
Lazzell.  That’s  gone  now,  and  the  boathouse  (we 
are  sitting  on  the  stoop)  is  gone  too.  And  Blanche 
Lazzell  is  gone  and  Molly  is  gone,  but  I am  here 
to  tell  you  what  a wonderful  family  the  Seguras 
were  and  are,  and  what  a delicious  time  we  had 
inside  that  simple,  sweet,  one-room  home. 
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5.  The  back  of  this  photo  says  Sept.  1991,  but  it 
could  have  been  most  any  year.  No  doubt  I took 
this  picture,  for  both  our  knapsacks  are  in  view 
and  there  is  Bear,  our  first  bichon. 

Often  I would  drive  Molly  out  to  Herring 
Cove  in  the  early  morning,  where  she  would 
spend  the  day  swimming,  reading,  being  alone 
with  the  sea  that  she  loved,  as  I judged,  with  an 
immeasurable  love.  Then  I would  appear  again  in 
the  late  afternoon,  with  the  dogs,  Bear  and  Luke, 
and  a picnic  supper,  having  spent  my  day  roam- 
ing the  woods,  the  dunes,  and  the  ponds,  looking 
and  scribbling.  And  I would  tell  how  my  day  had 
been  and  Molly  would  tell  how  her  day  had  been, 
and  that  was  the  great  part  of  our  life— the  going 
apart  and  the  coming  together  again,  the  talking 
and  the  telling,  photograph  by  maryoliver 

6.  For  years  Molly  believed  that  she  and  Reynolds 
Price  were  related— something  about  the  photo-  : 
graphs  of  the  young  Reynolds  on  the  back  of  The 
Surface  of  Earth  convinced  her.  So  when  I was 
invited  to  teach  for  a semester  at  Duke  Universi- 
ty, sometime  in  the  ’90s,  we  accepted,  rented  a 
handicap-accessible  house,  and  plotted  friend-  | 
ship.  It  took  about  two  minutes  for  it  to  start. 
And  it  turned  out  that  she  and  Reynolds  are  | 
indeed  related— cousins  of  some  sort  or,  as  they  \ 
say  in  the  south,  of  some  degree.  Anyway,  they  ' 


took  to  each  other  with  instant  affection,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  from  the  back  you  could  hardly  tell 
one  from  the  other.  They  talked  about  many 
things,  contemporary  and  inspiring,  but  also  of 
the  old  days,  of  their  families  living  in  close  prox- 
imity long  ago,  in  North  Carolina. 
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7.  Here  are  Molly  and  Tom  Shaw,  formally  the 
Rev.  M.  Thomas  Shaw,  SSJE,  Bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  Our  friend,  for 
many  years.  I took  this  picture  and  I am  especial- 
ly fond  of  it,  for  it  demonstrates  so  well  that 
straight-on,  clear-eyed  look  that  Molly  gave  you. 
When  she  looked  at  you,  you  knew  you  were  truly 
and  deeply  seen! 

Here  she  is  at  her  happiest,  with  a friend  she 
loved,  in  Tom’s  house  at  the  Church’s  retreat 
north  of  Boston.  What  are  they  talking  about? 
Heaven  knows— it  could  be  God,  or  politics,  or 
pottery,  or  Provincetown,  or  John  Waters’s  latest 
movie— they  talked  about  everything. 

Tom  also,  along  with  John,  spoke  and  in  fact 
led  the  Memorial  Service  for  Molly. 
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8.  Summer  2002,  on  our  deck.  Molly,  John  Waters, 
Clarissa  Reichblum,  myself,  and  Helena  Kennedy. 
The  dogs  aren’t  in  sight  but  are  no  doubt  nearby, 
along  with  more  friends.  These  were  great  days. 
Friendships  and  kindness.  And  the  summer-blue 
harbor,  at  its  rise,  only  a few  feet  away. 


had  such  an  amazing  life  of  frolic,  conversation, 
intimacy,  true  love. 
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9.  I read  at  the  92nd  Street  Y recently,  when  Molly 
could  no  longer  travel,  but  also  earlier,  maybe  five 
years  before.  Nancy  Crampton  took  this  picture 
of  us  then,  the  two  of  us,  before  the  reading.  One 
I can  see  how  time  is  having  its  way  with  Molly’s 
I strength;  we  are  in  our  descent.  Okay.  But  her 
hands  on  my  shoulders  tell  everything.  We  have 


MARY  OLIVER’S  poetry  has  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
and  the  National  Book  Award.  New  and  Selected 
Poems  (Beacon  Press)  appeared  in  2005;  this  year  Bea- 
con Press  released  At  Blackwater  Pond,  Oliver’s  first 
CD,  in  which  she  reads  forty  poems.  In  the  late  fifties, 
Oliver  met  Molly  Malone  Cook.  They  lived  together  for 
more  than  forty  years,  mostly  in  Provincetown, 


MOLLY 

MALONE 

COOK 

Memorial  Eulogy 

November  26,  2005 


By  John  Waters 

God,  Molly,  we’re  in  a church. 

The  first  word  Molly  Malone 
Cook  said  to  me  was,  “No!”  I had 
asked  her  for  a job  in  her  book- 
store in  the  midsixties  after  hitch- 
hiking to  Provincetown  from  Baltimore.  I 
wore  long  stringy  hair,  Yippie  pimp  outfits, 
yellow  wraparound  sunglasses  and  religious 
bubblegum  rings  on  every  finger.  “No,”  she 
said  with  a scary  authority  that  hinted  at  the 
warm  sense  of  humor  that  lay  underneath  her 
seemingly  gruff  exterior. 

“Where  else  could  I work?”  I pleaded.  I 
mean,  I did  sell  speed  on  my  stolen  bicycle  up 
and  down  Commercial  Street,  but  I thought 
that  wasn’t  the  wisest  employment  experi- 
ence to  bring  up  on  a job  interview.  I knew 
Molly  had  had  the  first  gallery  in  Province- 
town  that  treated  photography  as  fine  art,  so 
I figured  she  took  chances.  I kept  begging 
and  nagging  her  several  times  a week  until 
finally  she  said,  “Ok,  you  can  work  wJien  it 
rains.”  Whenever  the  weather  turned  grey,  all 
the  shops  became  packed  with  tourists  who 
couldn’t  go  to  the  beach,  so  I understood 
Molly’s  hiring  policy  and  figured  once  I got 
my  foot  in  the  door,  I could  prove  myself.  I 
had  worked  in  a bookshop  in  Baltimore  so  I 
knew  about  books  and  loved  to  read,  so 
hopefully  this  was  my  big  chance. 

The  working  conditions  at  the  bookstore 
were  great.  Molly’s  basic  policy  was  “the  cus- 
tomer is  always  wrong.”  That  summer  Valley 
of  the  Dolls  was  on  the  best-seller  list  and  was 
the  ultimate  “beach  read,”  but  we  didn’t  carry 
it— Molly  thought  this  book  was  beneath 
contempt.  “You  don’t  have  Valley  of  the  Dolls?” 
stupefied  customers  would  moan  before 
Molly  showed  them  to  the  door  with  a liter- 
ary confidence  that  gave  me  the  shivers.  And 
woe  to  the  poor  soul  who  ever  said  anything 
negative  against  the  work  of  Norman  Mailer. 
“Get  out!”  Molly  would  bark,  thrilled  to  lose 
a sale  from  anyone  who  dared  question  the 
brilliance  of  any  of  her  friends’  novels. 

Molly  had  two  great  friends  that  she 
wanted  me  to  meet,  Walter  Chrysler  and 
Ron  Kuchta.  Not  only  did  they  know  all  the 
artists  in  town,  they  also  knew  the  bad-boy 
hippies  who  were  looking  for  a walk  on  the 
wild  side.  And,  of  course,  Mary  Oliver, 
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; artner  for  over  forty  years,  was  lurking 
. lie  back  of  the  store,  dressed  in  a winter 
n the  height  of  summer  and  being 

,>rr  is  the  amazing  poet  the  whole  world  was 
about  to  meet. 

Loving  Molly  was  a little  bit  like  going  to 
prison— show  no  fear  and  you’ll  do  fine.  We 
became  good  friends  working  together  in  her 
shop.  I was  the  only  person  who  could  have  ever 
talked  Molly  into  going  to  the  “Pied  Piper”  but 
she  never  went  back.  We  stayed  friends  and,  grad- 
ually, I got  to  know  Mary  (no  “Pied  Piper”  for  her 
no  matter  how  hard  I tried!)  and  I began  to  real- 
ize what  a huge  inspiration  she  was  to  Molly,  how 
strong  and  private  their  relationship  was,  and 
what  a great  couple  they  were. 

We  even  stayed  friends  when  I got  hired  away 
by  the  Provincetown  Book  Shop  so  1 could  work 
full-time  and  pay  the  crazy  summer  rents.  Both 
bookshops  were  the  only  places  my  friends  never 
stole  from  in  our  wild  youth.  Everybody  involved 
in  my  films  knew  how  important  a psychological 
home  these  places  of  business  were  for  me  and 
my  gang. 

I’m  glad  to  say  Molly  and  Mary  became  a big 
part  of  my  life.  When  Mary  won  the  Pulitzer  and 
the  National  Book  Award,  I was  so  honored  to  go 
to  some  of  these  celebrated  events  with  them.  I 
even  missed  meeting  Jackie  Kennedy  (who  was  a 


friend  of  Molly’s)  at  one  of  these  receptions— 
what  a pair  they  must  have  been! 

Molly  and  Mary  actually  visited  me  in  Balti- 
more too— with  their  dog!  Now  I know  every- 
body in  this  room  is  a big  dog-lover,  but  I’m 
scared  of  all  pets— even  the  “nicest”  dogs  try  to 
bite  me.  Whenever  I would  ask  the  question 
about  their  pet  that  infuriates  all  dog  lovers,  “Is 
that  the  same  one?”  they  would  sputter  with 
mock  rage  and  laugh.  I figured  if  hard-core  dog 
fanatics  like  these  two  could  forgive  my  “dog 
fear,”  they  must  really  care  about  me. 

Then  real  irony  hit.  Molly  moved  with  Mary, 
who  was  hired  to  teach  at  Sweet  Briar  College, 
the  same  finishing  school-type  university  that 
both  my  mother  and  two  sisters  attended  in  Vir- 
ginia. My  Mom  was  shocked  when  Mary  actually 
got  me  a lecture  job  at  the  one  college  my  family 
figured  would  never  ask  for  my  personal  appear- 
ance. What  a thrill  it  was  for  me  too  to  have  Mary 
introduce  me  on  stage  and  actually  say  the  word 
“asshole”  in  the  process. 

What  made  me  really  proud  was  when  Molly 
felt  proud  of  me.  When  I had  a success  it  was  like 
telling  my  Provincetown  mom  and  dad  (or  both) 
that  things  had  gone  well,  and  I knew  they  were 
genuinely  excited  for  me. 

When  Molly  started  getting  sick  I visited  her 
almost  every  day  in  the  summer  when  I was  in 


town.  I pretended  I was  Nurse  Ratched.  “Come 
on— comb  your  hair,”  I’d  badger.  I played  country  I 
music  for  her  too— she  loved  truck-driving  songs, 
but  her  all-time  favorite  was  Patti  Page’s  “Old 
Cape  Cod,”  which  she  would  sing  loudly  and  off- 
key.  We  had  fake  “shrink  sessions”  where  I would  - 
get  her  to  tell  me  amazing  stories  about  her  life 
that  I didn’t  know.  I told  her  stuff  too,  personal 
stuff  that  I probably  told  no  one  else. 

Molly  Malone  Cook  was  a true  original,  hand- 
some and  beautiful,  stylish  without  ever  reading 
a fashion  magazine,  and  smart  as  a whip.  She  did 
not,  however,  suffer  fools.  She  was  a very,  very 
important  person  in  my  life  and  so  is  Mary.  Their 
friendship  was  and  is  one  of  my  most  prized  pos- 
sessions. 

Molly  died  without  any  anger.  “They  say  I’m 
on  death’s  door,”  she  once  said  to  me  with  a 
chuckle,  and  she  was  right.  One  day  she  was 
dead.  Gone,  but  not  missing.  Every  summer 
when  I drive  to  Provincetown  and  round  the  cor- 
ner and  look  out  over  the  bay,  I will  think  of  her. 
She  is  the  only  monument  that  I will  see.  Molly 
will  always  upstage  that  other  one. 

JOHN  WATERS,  the  filmmaker,  appeared  on  the  cover 
of  Provincetown  Arts  in  1997. 


Nickel  Couch 
by  Johnny  Swing 


Little  Gorgeous  Thing 
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air  mattresses  ■ airline  china  ■ ammunition  boxes  ■ ammunition  pouches  ■ anchors  ■ antique  bicycles  ■ antique 
saddles  ■ apothecary  bottles  ■ army  blankets  ■ army  helmets  ■ backpacks  ■ beach  mats  ■ billy  clubs  ■ binoculars  ■ 
blowfish  ■ boas  ■ bobbins  ■ bouncy  balls  ■ bread  bags  ■ bridal  gowns  ■ bullet-proof  vests  ■ butterfly  nets  ■ Bucking- 
ham Palace  guard  jackets  ■ calendars  ■ camera  straps  ■ camouflage  face  paint  ■ camouflage  pants  ■ candles  ■ capes 

■ chain  ■ chef  hats  ■ chef  jackets  ■ civil  defense  helmets  ■ compasses  ■ conchs  ■ cowry  shells  ■ CPO  mugs  ■ DDR  dish 
towels  ■ ditty  bags  ■ diving  helmets  ■ dog  beds  ■ dog  blankets  ■ dogsled  handles  ■ doorknockers  ■ dough  boy  helmets 

■ duffle  bags  ■ Dutch  postal  and  railroad  uniforms  ■ epaulets  ■ European  firemen’s  coats  ■ fenders  ■ field  jackets  ■ 
field  telephones  ■ first  aid  kits  ■ fishnet  ■ flags  of  the  world  ■ flip  flops  ■ folding  army  shovels  ■ fool’s  gold  ■ foul 
weather  gear  ■ French  dog  bowls  ■ French  Foreign  Legion  buttons  ■ gaiters  ■ gas  mask  bags  ■ gas  masks  ■ geodes  ■ 
giant  egg  whisks  ■ giant  soup  ladles  ■ glass  floats  ■ gloves  ■ goggles  ■ Greek  fishermen’s  hats  ■ hammocks  ■ hand 
grenades  (dummy)  ■ hymnals  ■ handcuffs  ■ harpoons  ■ horseshoe  nails  ■ ice  scrapers  ■ invasion  charts  ■ Italian  mess 
kits  ■ jester  hats  ■ jewelry  ■ knee  boots  ■ knives  ■ latrine  scoops  ■ leather  by  the  pound  ■ leather  pants  ■ leather 
pouches  ■ letter  blocks  ■ license  plates  ■ life  boat  oars  ■ life  boat  rations  ■ life  rings  ■ light  sticks  ■ lobster  baskets  ■ 
lobster  pots  ■ lobster  pot  buoys  ■ marbles  ■ MASH  stretchers  ■ Mexican  blankets  ■ Mexican  jumping  beans  ■ mickey 
mouse  boots  ■ military  belts  ■ military  insignia  ■ mine-walking  boots  ■ miniature  ceramic  animals  ■ misprint  mugs  ■ 
moleskin  pants  ■ mosquito  netting  ■ mule-branding  kits  ■ musette  bags  ■ nautilus  shells  ■ naval  cannons  ■ navigation 
charts  ■ navy  buttons  ■ navy  middies  ■ night  sticks  ■ night  vision  goggles  ■ oil  cans  ■ old  milk  bottles  ■ overcoats  ■ 
overseas  caps  ■ p-38  can  openers  ■ pajamas  ■ patches  ■ pins  ■ plastic  crabs  ■ plastic  lobsters  ■ plumbers  candles  ■ 
police  helmets  ■ ponchos  ■ portholes  ■ postcards  ■ posters  ■ pressure  gauges  ■ prom  dresses  ■ rabbits’  feet  ■ reflec- 
tors ■ riot  shields  ■ rocks  ■ rock  candy  ■ rope  ■ Rosie  the  Riveter  lunchboxes  ■ Royal  Air  Force  overcoats  ■ Royal  Mail 
storm  coats  ■ rum  jugs  ■ sailor  hats  ■ sailor  bracelets  ■ sausage  pillows  ■ scarves  ■ sea  fans  ■ shark  jaws  ■ sheepskin 
remnants  ■ ship’s  augurs  ■ ship’s  bells  ■ ship’s  clocks  ■ ship’s  flags  ■ ship’s  lanterns  ■ shoes  ■ sky-diving  helmets  ■ 
sleeping  bags  ■ snow  camouflage  parkas  ■ soap  logs  ■ socks  ■ sou’westers  ■ Soviet  award  ribbons  ■ squeaky  plastic 
sharks  ■ starfish  ■ steering  wheels  ■ stove  pokers  ■ stuffed  animals  ■ suits  of  armor  ■ sunscreen  ■ survival  blankets  ■ 
swords  ■ tape  ■ taxi  horns  ■ tide  calendars  ■ trenchcoats  • twine  ■ umbrellas  ■ underwear  ■ USN  pea  coats  ■ vintage 
magazines  ■ vintage  seltzer  bottles  ■ vintage  tin  signs  ■ vintage  toys  ■ votives  ■ wagons  ■ watch  caps  ■ watches  ■ 
waterproof  flashlights  ■ weather  vanes  ■ whelks  ■ whips  ■ whistles  ■ wine  tins  ■ yo-yos  ■ zippers  ■ and  one  piano 
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By  Philip  Brady 


Dead,  they  say.  Morte. 

You’ve  heard  it  shrieked:  “De  Academy  moydered  him.”  “Da  Tube  done  her  in.”  “It  was  da 
Republicans,  dem  bastads.”  Somerimes  the  news  is  limousined  in,  delivered  on  a black-framed  obit: 
“The  Art  oi  Poetry.  Deceased,  after  long  illness.  Cause  of  death:  Extreme  decrepitude.”  Somerimes 
it’s  broadcast  with  the  bravado  of  the  carnival  magician— “Perished,  you  say?  Watch  this:  Presto!” 

The  wake  has  dragged  on,  it  seems,  longer  than  the  life  span  (and  when  was  this,  exactly?),  the 
funeral  so  funferall  every  generation  drives  a new  quill  into  the  corpse.  And  it’s  not  just  poetry.  The 
Novel  is  dead.  Rock  is  dead.  Courtesy  is  dead.  Democracy  is  dead.  The  Knicks  are  dead. 

What’s  dead  isn’t  Poetry  or  the  Novel  or  Rock— ok,  maybe  the  Knicks  are  dead— what’s  mori- 
bund is  our  memory  of  the  fact  that  such  laments  have  been  raised  since  Nestor  ragged  the  scrawny 
Greeklings.  What’s  very  much  alive  is  our  yearning  for  an  ideal  time  when  art  and  democracy  and 
courtesy  flourished,  and  our  quotidian  boredom,  confusion,  and  anger  were  not  such  a burden. 

But  poetry?  Nah.  As  a poet,  teacher,  editor,  publisher,  and  arts  administrator,  I say  iris  doing 
fine.  Tanks  fer  askin’.  In  fact,  if  there’s  a problem,  it’s  in  the  plentitude  of  books,  CDs,  journals, 
Web  sites,  blogs,  contests,  conferences,  and  cocktail  napkins  drenched  with  verse,  and  this  doesn’t 
even  touch  on  the  multimillion-dollar  rap,  folk,  hip-hop  and  rock  industries,  avenues  through 
which  most  people  receive  poetry,  if  by  poetry  we  mean  simply  an  aesthetic  experience  of  language. 
Some  days  I feel  like  I’m  being  pelted  with  marshmallows. 

There,  if  anywhere,  lies  the  problem.  Poetry,  or  meta-communication,  or  language  construct- 
ed to  evoke  an  aesthetic  response,  is  so  pervasive  that  the  static  it  emits  sometimes  drowns  out  a 
necessary  silence.  I once  had  a teacher  who  thought  that  to  intensify  the  moment,  LPs  ought  to  be 
designed  to  wear  out  after  five  plays.  Extreme,  perhaps,  but  I see  what  he’s  getting  at.  With  so  much 
sound  buzzing  around  us,  it  can  be  difficult  to  attend  to  the  ineffable  present. 

So  I saw  in  this  gracious  invitation  to  gather  a pride  of  poets  for  Provincetown  Arts  an  opportu- 
nity not  merely  to  publish  work  I admire,  but  to  place  it  in  a serene,  attention-inviting  field.  As  you 
read  these  pages,  I hope  you’re  sitting  somewhere  quiet;  I hope  that  the  broad,  lightly  glossed  pages 
draw  you  in,  because  the  poems  here,  I believe,  reward  the  special  kind  of  attention  the  pages  invite. 
If  a poem  is  worth  its  weight,  all  it  needs  is  a little  space  to  breath,  a dash  of  silence,  and  enough 
time  to  sink  in  through  the  distracting  noise. 

And  what  of  my  own  aesthetic  experience  of  language,  represented  in  this  selection?  The  poets 
gathered  here  represent  no  single  school  or  movement.  Some  refresh  traditional  prosodies;  others 
eschew  rhyme,  meter,  and  even  lineation.  If  anything  draws  this  group  together,  it  is,  for  me,  three 
qualities.  The  first  is  a voice  that  seems  discovered  rather  than  invented,  a voice  rising  from,  but 
amplified  beyond,  the  personal.  The  second  is  energized  form.  I don’t  mean  a particular  scheme, 
but  an  artistic  arrangement  of  silences,  spaces,  and  sounds.  Form  is  the  means  whereby  a poet 
embeds  into  a lyric  moment  the  seed  of  immensity.  And  lastly,  these  poems  project  vision.  They 
don’t  merely  impart  knowledge;  instead  they  create,  through  the  agency  of  sound,  a vibrant  field. 

Each  of  the  poems  here,  whether  it  be  rhymed,  free,  jagged,  or  unlined,  strikes  me  with  original 
voice,  form,  and  vision.  These  poems  flirt  and  jive  and  reveal  and  puzzle  and  contort  and  tear;  they 
can  hardly  be  contained  even  in  these  generous  pages.  They  are  poems  I want  to  live  with  and  learn 
by  heart.  They  are  poems  that  remind  us  poetry  is  not  dead,  but  rather  it  pulses  through  the  living 
and  the  dead,  joining  all  in  boundless  energies. 


Roberto  Manzano 

Synergies  5 


So  where  are  we  going  to  go,  if  we  need  so  much?  If  everything  uses  up  a sack  of  something,  a tram  of  this  and  that, 
a sad  note-scale  of  tools; 

because  there  is  no  way,  the  hands  aren’t  enough,  not  enough  to  add  feet  and  knees,  elbows,  shoulders,  head; 

not  enough:  we  always  need  more  time,  an  inclusion  larger  or  smaller,  a longer  fissure,  a nearly  planetary  extension; 

since  we  come  in  naked,  and  naked  we  leave,  then  we  ought  to  have  nakedness  in  between,  but  it’s  impossible; 

we  go  weaving,  wrapping  ourselves  up,  handcuffing  ourselves,  spinning  and  unspinning,  O Penelope; 

and  we  extend,  we  linger,  we  succeed  ourselves,  replete  with  buttons,  horns,  drills,  O Odysseus; 

the  bags  of  our  fates  are  large,  they  grow  like  the  limbs  of  a miracle,  and  we  live  with  gadgets; 

we  depend  upon  arts  that  specialize,  industries  that  specialize,  countries  that  specialize; 

our  liberty  lies  in  oil,  salt,  ink,  petroleum,  paper,  phosphorus,  antibiotics; 

our  existence  is  threaded  through  the  man  who  brings  the  garlic,  the  hydraulics  dealer,  the  mechanic  of  images  and  of  teeth; 

O Edison,  how  is  it  possible?  Where  do  we  go,  needing  as  we  do?  Where  to,  if  we  are  like  this,  if  we  demand  like  this? 
how  many  various  types  of  teaspoons,  how  many  tools  for  bread,  for  feet,  for  fish? 

how  many  mirrors  and  creams,  how  many  tweezers  and  pumice  stones,  how  many  titles  and  records,  how  many  gallons,  lists; 
how  many  ropes  and  diadems,  detectors  and  lenses,  weapons  and  drinks,  planes  and  ornamental  combs,  spatulas,  missiles; 
and  we’ve  forgotten  the  symbolic  shades  of  sky,  the  savor  of  dew  or  the  soaked  grass  below  the  hips  of  love; 

how  do  they  smell,  the  banks  of  virgin  rivers,  the  prawns  of  the  small  streams,  the  lovef  s hands  inside  leaves  of  solemn  sassafras? 
look,  Thersites,  everything’s  exhaustible,  unsustainable,  weak,  discardable,  but  it  has  a perfect  fimsh  to  it; 
look  how  everything  glows  in  perfect  lines,  but  it’s  there  to  be  wolfed  down,  there  for  the  fleeting  parenthesis  of  a month; 
what  happened  to  the  builders  who  raised  that  solid  furniture,  those  tables  that  cross  the  waters  of  the  centuries  like  ships? 
what  about  those  solitary  artifacts  that  formed  no  chains  upon  chains,  but  were  like  mad  links,  unconnected  to  the  others; 

O Pluto,  to  love  for  such  things  great  and  small,  urgent  and  lovely,  fragile  and  held  jointly,  what  ends,  what  goes  on; 
with  how  many  roots  do  we  live,  in  what  crutches,  tree  that  never  stops  branching  toward  the  totality  of  wind. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Steven  Reese 
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Bruce  Bond 

Morning  Elegy 


When  I wake,  I am  restored,  alone. 

Each  day  in  the  bones  of  my  face 
I feel  my  father’s  face  emerging. 

I look  for  quiet  openings,  signs: 
an  inheritance  of  shirts,  a marble  Lincoln 
on  the  table,  how  the  grass  exhales 

the  aging  scent  of  ram.  But  they  take  me 
only  so  far  before  the  road  bends 
the  way  a nurse’s  language  bends 

to  let  me  down  with  uneasy  mercy. 

Today,  I tell  myself,  is  a good  day. 

The  year  returns  me  like  a heavy  book. 

Outside,  a page  of  snow,  melting 
and  freezing,  melting  and  freezing. 

It  frightens  me,  how  we  lean  into  the  world 

the  way  the  largest  of  the  bells  leans 
in  its  only  tower.  Six  o’clock. 

My  mother  calls  me  by  my  father’s  name. 

Never  has  the  next  day  been  so  near. 

The  judicial  eyes  in  his  photo  gaze 
always  at  the  air  behind  me,  ever  vigilant, 

ever  still.  Who  wouldn’t  want  to  break 
the  man,  to  melt  the  silent  window 
of  his  trance.  And  then  it  comes, 

the  other  father,  stitching  the  vines 
of  tomatoes  in  their  spidery  cages, 
how  I caught  him  once  looking  down 

in  disbelief— or  so  I see  it— at  his  feet 
the  drowsy  flash  of  minnow  rising, 
eating  the  mirrored  remnants  of  the  sky. 


Paisley  Rekdal 

I Am  Coming  Towards  My  Greatness 


I am  coming  towards  it  slowly,  edging  its  hills  like  a dark  cape 
in  moonlight,  the  way  a distant  car’s  headlights 
cut  into  a room,  tilting  the  shapes  of  desk  and  bookshelf, 
making  everything  cast  long  shadows. 

I am  coming  towards  it  the  way  some  people  come  upon  old  age 
or  a friend’s  illness:  with  great  sweetness,  with  great  fear 
and  tenderness.  I am  coming  towards  my  greatness  like  an  infant, 
like  an  animal,  snatching  at  its  flesh  with  my  gold, 
square  teeth,  with  my  hunger  and  my  love  of  blood. 

I am  coming  towards  it  the  way  the  braggart  stands 

in  a crowded  room,  abusing  himself  with  his  false  accomplishments, 

insulting  the  world  with  his  indifference  to  his  failure. 

I am  coming  towards  my  greatness.  I’m  coming  towards  it 
like  a building,  like  a hall,  like  a fountain. 

The  waves  are  marble  here:  they  froth  and  toss  in  perfect,  immoveable 
silences,  cooling  me  with  their  stone  fires. 

I am  working  at  my  greatness.  I am  fighting  it, 

despising  it:  I am  actively  destroying  my  greatness 

out  of  shame  and  feminine  reticence.  I am  stuffing  it  deep 

into  photographs  and  mirrors  as  if  it  could  reside  there, 

as  if  it  could  keep  me  honest  or  pure,  though  it  must  alter,  die; 

it  must  take  me  with  it.  I am  coming  towards  my  greatness. 

I am  stumbling  towards  it,  dancing,  staggering.  I am  turning  black  inside 
with  greatness:  I am  not  gilded  by  it  nor  blessed. 

I bear  it,  quietly,  like  a cart  taking  a load  of  strangers  into  the  woods, 
past  the  border  and  the  river  and  all  the  other  stragglers. 

I will  not  be  impeded  by  it,  made  pregnant  with  it, 

vilified.  I won’t  carry  it  in  my  heart  or  legs 

but  in  all  the  little  cells  of  the  body,  shedding  and  multiplying, 

leaving  me  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  security  of  repetition. 

I am  coming  towards  my  greatness.  It  will  not  speak  for  nor  will  it  sustain  me. 
It  will  not  tug  me  like  the  weather  over  a planet’s  skin 
or  sheathe  me  like  a scabbard  does  a knife.  Small  things 
will  still  undo  me,  hatred  will  dog  me  every  day, 

I will  not  conquer  my  enemies  nor  suddenly  be  in  league  with  my  heroes. 

If  anything,  greatness  will  make  me  smaller,  more  alone,  living 
in  a place  only  imagination  can  name,  where  even  empathy 
swells  and  dies.  I am  coming  towards  my  greatness. 

It  greets  me  like  a needy  teacher,  it  berates  me  like  a mother. 

I dream  it  is  the  face  of  fear,  I dream  it  is  the  face  of  love— 

I am  coming  towards  my  greatness.  Even  now,  it  moves 
out  there  in  the  silk  night,  ambitions  tucked  into  its  dark  pockets, 
hating  and  loving  me  both,  reading  down  its  list  of  names 
with  its  blind  and  unforgiving  eye. 
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Luye 

Rapeseed  Fields 

—The  Island  in  the  Center  of  the  Yangtze  River 


Everywhere  on  the  island  the  Rapeseed  flowers 

are  in  blossom.  We  should  christen  them  Official  Flower 

Of  The  Island  In  The  Center  Of  The  Yangtze  River. 

It’s  April,  and  now  they  begin  to  understand  the  world. 

Over  and  over  they  say  love  and  love.  Even  their 
eyelashes  are  golden.  They  speak  in  bright  voices. 

They  make  the  sky  dizzy.  They  cover  the  fields, 
an  enormous,  outstretched  coat,  plain  cloth  a country 

girl  has  painted  with  yellow  flowers,  its  patterns 
wavering  shapes  marchers  form  in  a Flower  Day 

parade,  blooms  plaited  into  their  hair,  bouquets 
in  their  hands.  Here,  the  world’s  a floodlit  stage,  singers 

trilling  classic  opera.  Soon  it  will  darken  as  the  show 
ends,  the  audience  applauding,  and  the  curtain  lowers. 

Then  the  little  flowers  will  bear  the  oil  rich  seeds 

held  deep  in  the  vaults  of  their  bodies  and  wait  to  be  taken 

away,  new  brides  awaiting  their  husbands.  When  we 

walk  to  the  end  of  the  yellow  fields  at  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze 

River,  the  strong  wind  makes  me  suddenly  lonely.  Can 
so  many  Rapeseed  flowers  understand  my  northern  accent? 

Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Susan  Aizenberg  and  Jinmei  Yuan 


Ben  Lerner 
from  Angle  of  Yaw 

NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  FROM  PROLONGED  FLIGHT 
cannot  excuse  her  coloring.  Nor  that  she  was  blinded  at 
birth  with  a hot  wire  to  increase  the  beauty  of  her  singing.  A 
culture  that  lacks  a concept  of  lack  remains  foreign,  no  mat- 
ter the  quantity  of  aid,  the  quantity  of  coverage.  What  do  the 
homeless  say  in  lieu  of  get  out ? One  day  we  will  all  be  landed. 
Remaining  sensate  into  a late  stage  of  decomposition,  a.k.a. 
abstraction.  Delivering  supplies  from  the  air  is  no  problem. 
But  to  the  air? 

A WALL  IS  TORN  DOWN  to  expand  the  room  and  we  grow 
distant.  At  the  reception,  cookies  leftover  from  the  interven- 
tion. In  the  era  before  the  flood,  you  could  speak  in  the  sec- 
ond person.  Now  the  skylighted  forecourt  is  filled  with 
plainclothesmen.  I would  like  to  draw  your  attention.  Like  a 
pistol?  In  the  sense  of  a sketch?  Both,  she  said,  emphasizing 
nothing,  if  not  emphasis.  Squint,  and  the  room  dissolves 
into  manageable  triangles.  Close  your  eyes  completely  and  it 
reappears. 

BEFORE  THE  INVENTION  OF  MOVIES,  nobody  moved. 
Ram  like  a curtain  of  beads.  Snow  like  the  absence  of  snow. 
Quit  putting  your  mouth  in  my  words,  I said  to  the  officer, 
before  falling  into  his  arms.  Love  of  the  uniform  in  lieu  of 
uniform  love.  Lower  your  voice  in  a church,  decrease  your 
font  in  a poem.  Not  a sword  suspended  by  a hair,  but  a mine 
triggered  by  a wire.  At  midnight,  the  question  turns  rhetori- 
cal. Does  invention  have  a father?  In  an  age  of  mechanical 
reproduction,  is  any  sin  original? 
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Gabriel  Gudding 

The  Original  Teats  of  the 
Pelican  Mother 


Let  me  see  then  Johnson  in  his  cockeyed  hair 
taut  mind  swept  of  cant,  liquor  near,  become  how  first 
a laughing  bear  then  bewiggedly  an  aunt,  his  shoulders  round 
in  his  sad  fats.  Let  me  see  then  Johnson  in  his  cockeyed  hair, 
for  it  before  all  words  was  first  to  his  brain  bound 

let  me  see  then  Johnson  in  his  wicker  chair 

before  his  words  could  roll,  before  his  mother’s  cunt  grew  round 
with  chair-shaped  age.  And  how  age  did  shape  the  red-gilt  edge  of  her 
dernere  as  an  earl  shapes  the  hours.  And  how  she,  bewildered  with  urge,  did 
teach  her  son  the  world,  gave  him  tank  upon  turn 
as  heaven  did  the  dirt  give  flowers. 

Let  me  see  then  all,  all  of  it,  lovely  with  owls.  And  hardened  in  girls. 


Fred  Marchant 
beware 


the  sun  glimpsed  between  buildings, 

the  seemingly  benevolent  paleness 

the  thm  enough  gleams 

the  yellow  taxi  like  a fresh  wound 

the  walkers  who  know  what  waits  for  them, 

the  dogs  that  tell  you  all  about  violation 

the  judgment  and  the  stern  yellow  flames 

the  destiny  that  blisters  you 

the  little  sign  hung  from  a lamp-pole 

the  bulbs  in  the  outline  of  a man  crossing 

the  anyone  who  tells  you  that  the  signs  are  ri 

that  yipping  little  dog,  my  love 


Cicadas 


I must  look  up  what  it  means, 

that  insect  whine,  a mating  or 
agony  or  both,  and  why  for 

my  entire  life  it  has  meant  only 
waste,  rot,  my  frantic  inability 

to  attend  to  anything  but  sere, 
self-thwarting  doubt  which 

all  say  they  know,  but  you 
( your  jaw  clenched  as  you 

turn  a page,  you  with  a heart 
like  drywall,you  who  would 

throw  yourself  onto  a curb, 
or  lace  your  arms  with  razors, 

and  then  press  them  slowly 
to  your  lips,  the  metal  taste 

mixing  with  the  good  flesh, 
and  the  self  gritting  through 

your  teeth  with  the  sound  of 
You,  meaning  Me)  know  best. 
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H.  L.  Hix 


IF  ON  SAFARI  ONE  MAY  SEE  A 
BARE-FACED  GO-AWAY  BIRD  OR 
LILAC-BREASTED  ROLLER,  AND  IF 
WEAVERBIRDS,  FLAGRANT  AS 
GOLDFINCHES,  FILL  THE  FLAME 
TREES  WITH  NESTS  LIKE  FELTED 
FRUIT,  THEN 


I reject  less  refractory  logic. 

I name  you  Thetis  of  the  shining  breasts, 

not  because,  windshield-warmed  mornings,  sun-slick, 

they  out-round  round  earth’s  runway-graded  easts, 

not  for  some  angry,  doomed,  half-human  son, 

not  for  your  water-life  (snowy  egret, 

cattails,  dragonfly),  not  for  those  seven 

years  we  waited,  regret  kissing  regret. 

One  lost  sock.  What  matters  goes  its  own  way. 
Someone  downstreet  sawing,  someone’s  neighbor 
limping  her  dog.  Dog-hued  sawdust  terrain 
on  Mars.  Everything  I failed  to  tell  her, 
or  just  failed.  My  impotence  to  explain. 

Dog-warm  water-like  light.  Non  sequitur. 


IF  IN  A ROW  OF  TRACT  HOUSES 
VISIBLE  FROM  THE  AIR  ON 
DESCENT  INTO  CLEVELAND,  A DARK 
BLUE  DUMP  TRUCK  PARKED  DIAG- 
ONALLY OCCUPIES  A WHOLE 
FRONT  YARD,  THEN 


IF  SUNLIGHT  REFLECTING  OFF  THE 
CHROME  TRIM  OF  THE  ’48  FORD 
IN  THE  DRIVEWAY  NEXT  DOOR  AND 
PASSING  AT  A SEVERE  ANGLE 
THROUGH  THE  PANES  OF 
HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD  GLASS  IN 
MY  RENTED  SECOND-STORY  ROOM 
MAKES  SHIVERS  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE 
WALL  THAT  TWIST  LIKE  LOCUST 
LIMBS,  THEN 


thus  should  the  garden  have  flourished:  roses’ 
reticence  the  least  of  it,  melting  snow 
spreading  pollen  fallen  from  auroras 
south  across  anthered  plains  in  mud’s  flood-flow, 
the  sandhill  cranes  accosting  Nebraska, 
one  for  one  with  their  doubles,  flamingoes 
on  Nakuru,  puffins  in  Alaska, 
each  spring  peonies  the  sun  seances. 

Might  have,  had  I not  failed  to  make  it  so, 
had  I felt  fewer  undiscovered  moons 
tugging  at  the  tides,  fewer  fish  below 
color  confined  to  their  lime-constant  rooms, 
had  I not  heard,  seventeen  years  ago, 
cicadas  assault  each  other’s  one  sense. 


a woman  bows,  turns  her  back  to  the  wind, 
feeds  hatchlings  in  her  nested  hands,  warms  them 
with  her  breath,  but  it’s  so  hot  this  far  end 
of  spring  she  must  be  lighting  a Salem 
instead,  three  blood-crusted  purple  knuckles, 
and  yes,  she  exhales,  turns,  and  walks  again, 
her  gait  possessing  me  — everything  does  — 
with  another  woman  as  scarred,  as  thm. 

But  no,  what  falls  as  ram  tonight  will  rise 
as  heat-haze  tomorrow  when  the  winds  die. 

It  must  be  radical  contingencies 

we  call  love,  the  provisionality 

of  everything  we  call  our  lives,  bodies 

those  Greeks  called  gods,  naked  under  that  sky. 
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Carol  Moldaw 


On  Rebecca  Salsbury  James’ 
“Earth  and  Water” 


At  home,  though  out  of  place,  caught  in  a spell, 
like  Rousseau’s  nude  drowsing  on  her  jungle  chaise, 
a numinous  radiant-white  outsize  shell, 

suggestive,  slyly,  of  a desert  skull. 

Painted  in  reverse,  on  the  back  of  glass, 
at  home,  though  out  of  place,  caught  in  a spell. 

In  the  first  brushstrokes,  fine  as  filoselle, 
the  details  are  laid  down:  wisps  of  snake  grass, 
a numinous  radiant-white  outsize  shell, 

camper  in  which  itinerant  undine  could  dwell, 

at  any  moment  to  emerge  and  gaze, 

at  home,  though  out  of  place,  caught  in  a spell 

under  the  creviced  juniper,  the  swell 
of  distant  mesas,  now  iconic  as 
a numinous  radiant-w'hite  outsize  shell. 

An  echo  chamber,  like  a villanelle, 
through  which  the  rhymes  of  desert  seas  can  pass, 
at  home,  though  out  of  place,  caught  in  a spell, 
a numinous  radiant-white  outsize  shell. 


William  Heyen 

After  September  1 1 , 2001 : 
Wall  Street 

That  first  morning  the  stock  market  reopened, 
a trader  took  the  subway  to  work, 
but  not  as  far. 

He  had  his  violin  with  him.  He  asked  his  bosses  if, 
before  the  starting  bell,  he  might  play 
“Amazing  Grace.” 

Not  here,  they  said— it  might  make  this  congregation  cry. 
The  bell  sounds.  Can  we  hear  it 
with  our  eyes? 


Address 

Constructing  my  own  Holocaust  book, 
wedging  gravepoems  one  by  one  into  my  memorial, 
I sometimes  summoned  victims  back, 
agonized  because  recalled,  but  grateful, 

but  who  was  I whose  reach  was  only 
candleflame  & shadow  cast  by  song,  by  story? 

At  best,  I found  silence  in  meaning 
I might  have  saved  or  killed  them,  as  groundswell 

& miscible  black  light  riddled  everything 
within  the  aura  of  my  collaborators,  words.  Rachel, 
forgive  my  having  made  you  of  only  these, 
their  desiccated  vellum,  even  while  remembering. 
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Diane  Thiel 

Swan  Song 

(after  an  Irish  fable) 

When  they  threw  me  in  the  river 
I sank  to  the  bottom,  then  rose 
to  the  surface— a swan. 

But  it  was  still  my  time 

and  before  I stretched  my  wings, 

an  arrow  pierced  my  side. 

I lay  on  the  riverbank,  my  eyes 
clouded  over  when  his  hands 
plucked  and  opened  me. 

No  one  could  hear  my  cry 
but  it  was  still  my  time. 

From  my  bones  he  strung  a lyre 

strings  which  magically  played 
the  same  song— time  and  again 
until  someone  would  listen. 


Shapechanger 

What  is  this  hourly 
molting  in  desperation— 
the  nub  of  a wing  becomes 
thin  like  a net 

like  skin  stretched  tight  over  poles 
and  the  sound  of  palms 
rubbing  tightly  together 
turns  music  to  rasping  to  song 
splitting  papery  lips 
between  fingers  losing 
their  grip  in  the  twisting 
of  long  ready  claw 
angled 

to  know  like  a knife 
turning  in— to  itself 
that  you  never  grow  everything  back. 


Love-spinning 

Our  grandmothers,  and  theirs— if  they  knew 
of  this  chance  crossing,  they’d  be  spinning  too. 

They’ d wind  our  names  together  on  their  distaffs, 
divining  children  we  would  never  have 

unless  they  spun,  knowing  our  lives  would  turn 
along  the  woof  and  warp  of  the  slow  burn 

of  their  deft  shuttles,  weaving  for  our  lives 
to  make  one  cloth.  They’d  leave  the  ends  untied 

so  we  could  choose— as  if  there  were  a choice— 
once  we  spoke,  once  the  rhythm  of  your  voice 

met  mine.  Our  bodies  barely  brushed  that  time 
we  met— and  spoke— but  when  we  said  good  night 

I held  that  sound  inside  me  like  a child. 
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Torild  Warden  ter 

Death  Is  Fully  Erupting  Again 


Death  is  fully  erupting  again 

making  more  dm  than  an  international  convention,  more  dm  than 

afternoon  traffic  through  the  capitals,  it  splinters  the  silence  after  the 

earth  spiders  and  drowns  out  the  space  probes,  drowns  out  Domenico 

Scarlatti’s  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  harpsichord  sonatas  and 

the  storm  underway  in  Hiroshige’s  woodcut,  it  drowns  out  the  heart, 

the  very  main  organ, 

death’s  own  preferred  one  and 

something  is  beginning  in  earnest  to  disintegrate: 

life’s  allegedly  so  strong  iron  reinforcement,  the  buildings 

yes,  even  the  mountain  and  seven  Indian  ragas  grow  louder  at  the  same 

time  with 

sitars  and  drums  in  addition  to  the  noise  from  the  old  martial  arts 
the  sounds  from  the  markets  in  Hyderabad  and 
the  entire  royal  porcelain  manufactory  in  a heap  of  ruins 
cannot  contend  with  death’s  sound 

It  strikes  the  diaphragm  and  the  vulnerable  angina  point  and 
boom  upon  boom  rolls  over  the  gardens  where  we  have  sought  shelter 
and  hide  a little  light  on  the  roof  of  the  palate,  breathe  through  our 
nostrils  until  salt  water  and  honeysuckle  interfere,  still  so  sweet  and  so 
sharp,  and  our  ears  are  turned  to  the  world’s  clear  frequencies  and 
our  voices,  at  best,  can  almost  match  death’s  decibels. 

But  our  eyes  roam,  shall  we  bring  in  all  counter-sound,  now  or  later 
shall  we  or  shall  we  not  dare  everything,  in  a single  great  contentum. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  John  Irons 
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That  Man ’s  Father  Is  My  Father ’s  Son 

ick  Flynn  has  a swimmer’s  body, 
with  long  smooth  muscles  condi- 
tioned from  plunging  into  whatev- 
er body  of  water  is  close  by. 
Swimming  is  Flynn’s  way  of  sub- 
merging himself  in  a cleansing  medium. 
Provincetown  is  all  about  water,  and  his  work  has 
much  water  in  it.  The  Nick  I’d  known  for  many 
years  came  to  Provincetown  to  talk  with  me  last 
year  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  we  had  a 
catch-up  conversation  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son—with  no  intention  of  jumping  in  the  cold 
water  with  the  group  from  a local  bar,  the  Old 
Colony,  who  make  an  annual  dive  into  the  icy'  bay. 

Flynn’s  memoir,  Another  Bullshit  Night  in  Suck 
City  (Norton,  2004),  a national  best  seller,  was 
broadly  acclaimed  for  its  artful  recollections  of 
the  author’s  emergence  from  a broken  home. 
His  growth  as  a writer  had  exceeded  my  under- 
standing, and  I needed  to  connect.  In  the  fall  I 
went  to  hear  him  talk  at  Suffolk  University  in 
Boston  as  part  of  a book  tour  for  his  memoir. 
On  the  podium,  he  mentioned  the  just-released 
film  Capote , which  1 had  seen  the  night  before. 
Something  about  alcoholism  and  death  seemed 
connected  to  Flynn’s  life  and  work,  but  also 
something  about  the  power  of  writing  to  trans- 
form the  sordid  into  a language  that  saves.  The 
students  were  enthralled  by  Flynn’s  natural  abil- 
ity to  speak  directly  to  their  concerns.  The  acces- 
sible author  said  things  that  made  sense  to 
them.  Fred  Marchant,  a poet  w'ho  directs  the 
university’s  creative  writing  program,  was  there 
making  sure  everybody  used  the  opportunity  to 
meet  each  other. 

The  university  produced  an  oversize  poster 
announcing  Flynn’s  visit,  but  they  put  some 
asterisks  in  the  title  of  his  memoir,  much  like  the 
Neiv  York  Times  did  when  they  reviewed  the  book. 
Something  obscene  lurked  in  the  words  of  the 
title,  and  some  unprintable  vowels  from  “bull- 
shit” and  “suck”  were  obliged  to  be  excised. 

I had  pinned  the  poster  to  a wall  in  my  office. 
Nick  took  one  look  and  said,  “Oh,  good,  you  got 
my  poster.  I lost  mine.  I had  two  and  was  taking 
the  train  back  to  New  York,  right  after  I saw  you. 
Suddenly  it  wasn’t  in  my  hand.  I went  to  the 
bathroom  and  it  wasn’t  there.  Vanished.” 

Flynn  has  left  things  behind  before,  but  what 
has  vanished  has  also  returned.  At  the  conference 
I had  acquired  two  copies  of  the  poster  for  the 
archives  of  the  magazine.  I offered  one  to  Nick. 
His  visage  on  the  poster  is  sad;  he  looks  a little 
homeless  himself,  although  that  is  impossible 
j since  he  recently  purchased  a house  along  the 
1 Hudson  Valley  in  Athens,  New  York.  He  seldom 
is  home,  and  his  brother,  Thaddeus,  mostly 
maintains  the  residence.  Nick  teaches  in  Texas 
one  semester  a year,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  is  zipping  around  the  country  doing 
workshops  and  writing  on  the  run.  He  told  me 
that  if  a person  had  read  earlier  drafts  of  his 
memoir,  they  would  have  seen  a lot  of  self-pity, 


bitterness,  and  small-heartedness,  which  is  bliss- 
fully absent  from  the  published  work. 

Writers  collaborate  with  their  first  readers,  the 
fnends  and  editors  who  shape  the  way  the  story 
becomes  presented  as  a finished  work  of  art, 
launched  from  the  author  into  the  ocean  of  pub- 
lic domain.  Here  is  contemporary  resonance  with 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  aim  in  his  writing  to  separate  the 
artist  from  the  person  who  wrote  the  poem. 

Flynn  said,  “I  encourage  my  students  to 
engage  the  messier  emotions  to  get  at  what  the 
trouble  is.  A lot  of  memoirs  these  days  seem  to 
strike  a heroic  stance— I’m  the  one  who  has  fig- 
ured it  out,  who  survived,  or  am  the  victim  who 
overcame  some  tragedy.  This  pose  rings  false. 
Still  there’s  self-pity  in  this  book,  but  it’s  tem- 
pered, hopefully.  I’d  rather  the  reader  come  to  it, 
than  have  it  be  presented  by  me.” 


Three  stately  cliffs  rise  from  the  shore  along  the 
town  of  Scituate,  just  south  of  Boston.  Nick 
Flynn,  born  1960,  the  son  of  a single  mother, 
grew  up  here,  spending  a lot  of  time  in  his  grand- 
mother’s attic  where,  I imagined,  a small  window 
gave  a peek  of  the  ocean. 

Flying  in  an  almost-empty  commuter  plane 
from  Boston  to  Provincetown  on  Cape  Air,  the 
view  framed  by  the  window  gave  me  the  feeling 
that  I was  navigating  Google  Earth  on  my  com- 
puter. I viewed  the  coastline  and  wondered  about 
the  turf  where  Flynn  spent  his  boyhood.  I was  the 
only  passenger  on  this  particular  flight.  I saw 
North  River,  which  a map  told  me  separated  the 
harbors  of  Scituate  and  Humarock.  At  this  time 
of  day,  the  sun  at  a low  slant,  the  river  showed  its 
serpentine  form,  twisting  as  much  side  to  side  as 
flowing  toward  open  water.  The  river’s  surface 
shone  dully  as  an  undercurrent  meandered 
toward  its  purpose.  Ripples  were  flecked  with 
flashes  of  color.  The  weak  winter  yellow  of  the 
sun  gave  wan  light  and  little  heat,  and  the  surface 
looked  like  unpolished,  hammered  gold— inspir- 
ing country  for  a budding  poet.  I watched  to  see 
if  I could  spot  a rickety  pier  that  I thought  Fig- 
ured in  Flynn’s  writing.  I saw  First  Cliff,  Second 
Cliff,  and  Third  Cliff,  looking  keenly  to  see  which 
roads  had  hairpin  turns  at  their  summits,  for  one 
of  them  may  have  been  the  twist  where  Nick  lost 
control  of  his  motorcycle  fifteen  years  ago  and 
went  flying  over  the  handlebars.  He  had  forgot- 
ten that  a girl  held  him  around  his  waist— and 
where  was  she  and  was  she  OK?  He  tumbled  and 
landed  in  a field  of  tall  elephant  grass,  which 
cushioned  his  near-fatal  fall.  Losing  an  impor- 
tant but  non-vital  organ,  Flynn  took  a rest  for  a 
year. 

In  his  preschool  days,  while  his  mother  was 
working,  Flynn  spent  a lot  of  hours  at  his  grand- 
mothefs  reading  books  that  had  been  stored 
away.  He  liked  illustrated  collections  in  which  a 
picture  showed  what  the  words  meant.  He  found 
a book  of  riddles  with  drawings,  and  he  went 
back  and  forth  in  its  pages  trying  to  figure  out 
how  each  picture  served  the  story.  He  read  about 
the  Sphinx,  a strange  beast  that  guarded  a walled 


city  in  Egypt.  The  Sphinx  had  the  face  of  an  enig- 
matic woman.  Anyone  who  wished  to  enter  or 
exit  the  ancient  city  was  obliged  to  answer  a ques- 
tion. A wrong  answer,  and  the  monster  devoured 
the  traveler.  The  Sphinx  fattened  on  those  who 
failed  this  riddle:  What  has  four  legs  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  legs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  at  night? 

In  Sophocles’  classic  play  Oedipus  Rex,  the  hero 
demonstrates  cunning  intelligence  by  answering, 
correctly,  that  this  creature  is  man,  crawling  when 
he  is  an  infant,  standing  on  two  feet  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  and  then  walking  with  a cane  in  his  late 
hours.  The  solution  of  the  riddle  destroyed  the 
creature  that  asked  the  question.  The  Sphinx 
committed  suicide;  from  its  acropolis,  this  mys- 
tery with  wings  now  toppled  to  the  terrain  where 
humans  walked,  where  they  could  feel  the  spongy 
path  in  the  padded  toes  of  their  own  feet. 

As  an  adult,  another  riddle  haunts  Flynn: 

Brothers  and  sisters  I have  none, 

But  that  man’s  father  is  my  father’s  son. 


In  Another  Bullshit  Night  in  Suck  City,  Flynn  says 
that  the  drawing  accompanying  this  riddle 
showed  “a  man  on  a sidewalk,  pointing  vaguely 
into  a crowd.  After  a year  I decided  the  guy  was 
looking  into  a mirror,  just  to  put  it  out  of  my 
mind.  Years  later  I realized  I was  wrong.” 

Flynn’s  memoir  conveys  the  way  memory 
chafes  against  time,  shaping  the  story  until,  at  a 
certain  point  as  random  as  the  way  a piece  of 
driftwood  finds  its  way  to  the  shore,  the  thing 
that  is  weathered  is  a record  of  its  own  history.  As 
Norman  Mailer,  another  Provincetown  beach- 
comber, said,  “Form  is  the  physical  equivalent  of 
memory.”  Flynn’s  quest  for  identity  takes  the 
form  of  someone  “pointing  vaguely  into  a 
crowd,”  and  picking  out  his  exact  subject. 

The  details  in  his  book  of  prose  flesh  out 
information  left  out  of  his  two  books  of  poetry, 
Some  Ether  and  Blind  Huber.  Flynn’s  prose  main- 
tains casual  dialogue  with  the  power  of  poetry  to 
offer  sharp  inflections  of  insight.  His  father,  the 
absent  person  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the 
son’s  memoir,  insisted  that  the  easiest  mark  in  a 
bank  is  a teller  who  is  young  and  attractive. 
Flynn’s  mother  worked  in  a bank.  She  was  young 
and  attractive.  Even  as  Flynn  summons  his 
father’s  flirtatious  manner  in  a number  of  scenes, 
his  writing  balances  a callous  father  with  the  very 
definition  of  a nurturing  mother. 

Following  high  school,  Nick  delayed  going  to 
college,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  graduated  in 
the  top  10  percent  of  his  class.  He  worked  as  a car- 
penter, and  then  trained  with  an  electrician  who 
taught  him  to  work  with  live  current  to  get  over 
his  fear  of  electricity.  Sparks,  many  times,  show- 
ered around  him.  Screwdrivers  melted  in  his  hand. 

When  Flynn  was  a toddler,  his  father  aban- 
doned the  family.  At  twenty-one,  when  other  stu- 
dents his  age  were  graduating,  Flynn  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
After  studying  literature  for  three  years,  he 
returned  home  for  Thanksgiving  recess.  Unac- 
countably, he  left  a notebook  in  the  bathroom 
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co i! t ai;  a a story  he  had  begun  writing  about  a 
ther  who  worked  two  jobs,  yet  who  was 
\ a desire  to  spend  more  time  with  her 
All  she  wanted  was  to  chop  carrots  in 
atchen  while  her  boys  smelled  the  onions 
sauteing  in  butter.  Who  knows  why  Nick  left  this 
hal  finished  story  where  his  mother  could  find 
In  the  published  memoir  there  is  no  discus- 
sion of  the  effect  that  the  discovery  of  this  story, 
surely  a riddle  for  the  mother,  may  have  had  on 
her  decision  to  take  her  life. 

A friend  was  getting  married  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving,  and  Nick  went  to  drink  whiskey  at 
the  reception.  His  mother,  staying  home,  found 
the  story.  Previously  she  had  attempted  to  take 
her  life  by  swallowing  a vial  of  sleeping  pills.  In  a 
letter  she  wrote  after  the  holiday  weekend,  she 
determined,  “next  time,”  to  use  a gun.  Close  to 
Christmastime,  she  did. 

Her  name  was  Jody.  She  was  born  in  1940  and 
was  twenty  years  old  when  Nick  was  born  in 
1960.  She  was  young  and  attractive  when  she 
died.  Nick’s  brother,  Thaddeus,  discovered  her 
body  in  the  house.  Her  robe  was  soaked  with 
blood.  The  chair  she  sat  in  was  splintered  from 
the  bullet  that  passed  through  her  chest. 

The  next  day  the  brothers  opened  her  safety- 
deposit  box  in  the  bank  where  she  worked,  find- 
ing $50,000  in  cash,  which  Nick  surmised  was 
“her  take”  from  laundering  money  she  received 
from  the  shady  fellows  who  worked  the  water- 
front, using  fishing  boats  and  dock  warehouses 
to  smuggle  drugs.  Nick  worked  with  them,  doing 
honest  labor,  but  was  aware  that  the  fishing  busi- 
ness was  a fishy  one  and  that  the  business  had 
other  purposes.  His  mother’s  money  might  have 
made  Flynn  think  twice  about  what  his  father 
called  “the  checking  business,”  but  when  I asked 
Nick  about  this,  he  said,  “Not  really.” 

Like  many  of  the  phrases  Flynn  encodes  with 
foundations  of  firm  meaning,  the  “checking 
business”  involves  writing  words  on  paper  and 
getting  someone  to  accept  that  the  document  is 
credible.  His  father,  released  from  prison,  began  a 
foundation  for  fact-finding,  even  printing  up  a 
letterhead  with  his  name  as  president,  and  Nick 
also  seems  to  adopt  in  his  writing  a respect  for 
the  resonance  of  facts.  Picasso,  when  he  didn’t 
have  enough  money  to  buy  a bullfight  ticket— he 
was  only  twelve  years  old— drew  a drawing  of  a 
bullfight  that  he  sold  for  the  price  of  a ticket. 
One  could  transform  one’s  signature  into  actual 
cash.  Cash  is  founded  on  fact. 


Shortly  after  his  mother’s  suicide,  Nick  quit  col- 
lege, and,  a year  and  a half  later,  took  a job  as  a 
caseworker  in  a homeless  shelter  in  Boston.  Per- 
haps he  imagined  that  he  himself  was  an  orphan; 
he  also  may  have  sensed  that  he  was  an  embryon- 
ic poet  with  a gift  for  metaphor— he  understood, 
profoundly,  the  lost  connection  with  family 
experienced  by  the  homeless. 

Flynn’s  father  was  not  homeless  when  he 
fathered  his  son.  He  was  not  homeless  for  the 
first  year  that  his  son  worked  at  the  homeless 
shelter.  When  Flynn  began  working  at  the  Pine 
Street  Inn,  his  father  lived  at  the  Ashmont  Arms, 
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where  he  was  the  guesthouse  manager,  in  charge 
of  collecting  rents.  He  used  the  same  club  he  kept 
in  his  taxi,  a bat-like  stick  with  a spike  in  the  busi- 
ness end,  and  the  landlady  finally  had  him  evict- 
ed. Nick  said,  “My  father  was  only  homeless  for 
five  years.  Not  always  homeless.  Not  homeless 
now.  Not  born  homeless.” 

One  evening  working  at  the  Pine  Street  Inn— 
which  houses  three  to  six  hundred  men  nightly— 
Flynn  arrived  for  his  shift.  His  boss  told  him  that 
a man  had  come  in  during  the  afternoon, 
demanding  a bed.  The  man  had  said  that  his  son 
worked  there;  he  received  an  entry  bed  ticket. 
Nick’s  boss  suggested  that  Nick  take  the  night 
off.  Nick,  as  a newcomer  three  years  before,  had 
worked  in  a caged  area  where  valuables,  if  any,  are 
stored  for  the  night.  Now  he  was  not  a newcom- 
er. He  knew  that  when  the  doors,  closed  for  the 
day,  opened  for  an  army  wearing  rags,  the  men 
were  not  wearing  rags.  They  were  dressed  like  you 
or  me.  Two  large  lobbies,  one  painted  brown,  the 
other  yellow,  would  swell  with  men  whom  Flynn 
first  got  to  know  by  the  numbers  on  their  tickets. 
Slowly  he  learned  their  names,  and  then  he 
learned  about  the  men  themselves. 

Jarmal  Dexter  would  smoke  dope  all  day 
under  a weeping  willow  in  Boston  Common. 
Randy  Phillips  spoke  incoherently  and  never 
looked  Flynn  in  the  eye.  Jimmy  was  known  for 
his  trick  of  stashing  a fifth  up  his  sleeve  and 
holding  his  arms  like  a salute  above  his  head 
while  being  frisked.  Eddie,  who  had  lost  a leg 
when  a bus  ran  over  him,  was  brought  in  by  the 
police,  unable  to  walk  because  he  had  somehow 
lost  the  prosthetic  leg  he  had  been  fitted  with. 

A few  hours  later  Flynn’s  father  showed  up. 
Like  all  “guests,”  as  those  accepted  by  the  shelter 
are  called,  he  was  frisked  for  booze,  a knife,  or 
anything  dangerous  to  himself  or  others.  His 
father  ate  a meal,  showered,  took  some  clean 
nightwear,  and  went  upstairs  to  an  assigned  bed. 

Nick  writes,  “No  ominous  music,  no  deep 


chords.  He  wasn’t  backlit  as  the  doors  blew  open, 
the  wind  didn’t  pick  up,  the  earth  kept  spinning. 
Just  another  ‘new  guest?— new  ones  appeared 
every  day.  He  raised  his  arms  at  the  door  to  be 
searched,  just  like  everyone  else.  Bottles  or  weapons 
I have  none,  but  that  man’s  father  is  my  father’s  son.  It 
all  took  a few  minutes.  Nothing  was  said.” 

Yin /Yang:  Proi  'incetown/ Boston 

From  1984  through  the  summer  of  1991,  Flynn 
spent  the  warm  months  on  a boat  in  Province- 
town  harbor,  a quarter  mile  from  the  little  hous- 
es that  hug  the  curving  shore.  Winters,  he 
continued  working  at  the  Pine  Street  Inn.  The 
alternating  environments  of  water  and  concrete, 
seaside  and  city,  became  part  of  Flynn’s  annual 
cycle.  Perhaps  these  years  seasoned  the  person 
who  became  the  future  poet. 

Summers,  Flynn  dove  into  the  water  to  check 
the  three  Danforth  anchors,  connected  to  a swivel, 
which  secured  his  floating  home.  Most  days,  he 
read  or  wrote  or  rowed  a skiff  to  shore.  He 
worked  as  a waiter  at  the  Moors  restaurant  and 
made  friends  with  some  of  the  artists  and  writers 
hired  by  the  restaurant’s  owner,  Marlin  Costa,  a 
fervent  supporter  of  the  eccentrics  that  drifted 
into  town.  His  restaurant  once  burned  down  and 
was  rebuilt  from  driftwood  picked  up  on  the 
nearby  beaches. 

From  the  shoreline,  Flynn  could  sight  across 
landmarks,  determining  accurately  if  his  boat’s 
anchorage  had  shifted.  His  anchors  were 
designed  to  self-adjust,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
monitor  their  movements  in  the  sandy  bottom. 
By  staying  mindful  of  his  boat’s  position  in  the 
water,  as  measured  by  a position  on  terra  firma, 
he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  vessel  securely  teth- 
ered. It  survived  a lot  of  bad  weather,  including  a 
hurricane  that  beached  and  battered  boats  with 
supposedly  better  moorings.  One  might  say,  by 
saving  his  boat,  Nick  Flynn  saved  himself. 

At  first,  Flynn  bought  a small  boat,  lived  on  it 
for  two  years,  found  it  too  small,  then  bought  a 
forty-two-foot  Chris  Craft  yacht  once  owned  by  a 
judge— a “faded  jewel,”  he  called  the  damaged  relic 
that  became  his  home  for  two  winters  in  Boston 
and  two  summers  in  Provincetown.  The  boat  was 
built  in  the  same  year  his  mother  was  bom;  this 
fact  lodged  in  his  mind,  and  Flynn  became 
obsessed  with  fixing  her  up.  He  worked  every  avail- 
able hour  to  get  her  launched  before  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  mother’s  death,  and  did  so.  However, 
when  he  pushed  the  boat  into  the  water,  the 
moment  of  joy  was  marred  by  the  nail  that  pierced 
his  foot  on  the  rickety  landing  in  Humarock  har- 
bor. His  rubber  sneaker  filled  with  blood.  A bad 
omen?  If  so,  it  was  one  he  lived  with  happily  for 
those  years  on  the  boat  in  Provincetown. 

After  his  father  became  a steady  guest  at  the 
Pine  Street  Inn— some  days  showing  up  “relatively 
sober”— Nick  took  on  the  duties  of  driving  the 
shelter’s  van,  rolling  the  streets,  looking  for  the 
homeless  who  were  too  downtrodden  to  walk  to 
the  shelter,  but  often  the  opposite  was  true.  Nick 
described  to  me  how  he  discussed  it  in  his  book:  “I 
speculate  that  perhaps  they  are  too  independent 
for  the  shelter,  and  that  this  self-reliance  actually 
bodes  well  for  them  to  get  off  the  streets,  as  they 
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aren’t  as  institutionalized.”  Flynn  writes  about  the 
elegant  doorways  he  scoured  on  Newbury  Street, 
the  open  grates  that  blew  hot  air  from  the  Boston 
Public  Library  on  Boylston  Street,  and  the  ATM 
machines  where  his  father,  late  at  night,  grabbed 
forty  winks,  sleeping  on  the  floor  by  the  baseboard 
out  of  view  of  the  searchlights  of  the  circling  cops. 

Another  Bullshit  Night  in  Suck  City  opens  with  an 
improvised  scene  in  one  of  these  glass  boxes:  “A 
machine  speaks  while  my  father  tries  to  speak,  it  doesn ’t 
listen,  it  only  speaks,  my  father’s  face  reflected  dimly  in 
the  screen.” 

All  the  street  guys  know  that  you  need  only  a 
plastic  card  with  a magnetic  strip  to  enter  the 
transparent  shelter  of  the  ATM  booth.  On  a cold 
night,  it’s  heated  inside.  Flynn’s  father’s  toes  on 
his  left  foot  had  begun  to  blacken  from  frostbite, 
but  he  told  his  son  proudly  that  he  walked  out  of 
the  hospital  without  allowing  the  doctors  to 
amputate.  He  possessed  the  confidence  of  a sea- 
soned survivor,  devoid  of  self-pity,  especially 
when  he  was  most  down  and  out.  I mentioned 
this  characterization  of  his  father  to  Nick  and  he 
said,  “Really?  Or  is  it  bravado?” 

Flynn’s  father  believes  he  is  a great  writer.  His 
unpublished  novel,  The  Button  Man,  appears  in  a 
brief  chapter  toward  the  end  of  his  son’s  memoir. 
In  truth,  he  is  not  a bad  writer,  has  wit  and 
rhythm,  and  turns  of  phrase  with  amusing  self- 
characterizations that  rescue  his  folly  via  the 
charm  of  his  verbal  rejoinders;  this  is  perhaps 
what  Nick  means  by  “bravado.”  However  charm- 
ing, Nick’s  father’s  writing  is  inconclusive,  lacks 
drive,  the  desire  to  finish.  In  the  memoir’s  next- 
to-last  chapter,  Flynn  presents  his  father  with  a 
copy  of  his  first  book,  Some  Ether , a volume  of 
poetry  published  by  Graywolf  Press  in  2000.  His 
father  opens  the  book  in  the  middle,  reads  a 
poem,  and  says,  “Thaf  s heavy,  about  the  gun.” 

His  father’s  reappearance  in  his  life,  Nick  says 
in  the  book,  made  him  feel  “transparent,”  and 
the  word  suggests  something  eerie  about  how 
fathers  engender  their  progeny.  Flynn’s  memoir 
takes  its  epigraph  from  the  spare  statement  of 
Samuel  Beckett,  who  is  even  more  terse  than 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  telegraph  brevity  of  his 
late  style,  when  he  wrote  King  Lear. 

Beckett? s stark  exchange  in  Endgame  is  Flynn’s 
Minimalist  epigraph: 

HAMM:  Scoundrel!  Why  did  you  engender 

me? 

NAGG:  I didn't  know. 

HAMM:  What?  What  didn’t  you  know? 

NAGG:  That  I’d  be  you. 

Late  in  his  memoir,  Flynn  presents  a surreal 
section  in  which  there  is  a village-like  effort  to 
canonize  the  village  idiot— a celebration  of  his 
father,  which  is  called  “Santa  Lear”  and  is  per- 
formed as  a four-person  persona  poem,  with  his 
father  taking  separate  parts  of  himself.  The  scene 
has  a pre-Shakespearean  innocence  to  it,  much 
like  the  mystery  and  miracle  plays  that  were  pop- 
ular in  European  villages  during  the  Dark  Ages. 
These  plays  often  had  biblical  themes  with  char- 
acters from  the  Bible  played  by  fellow  citizens.  In 
Flynn’s  riddling  play,  four  Salvation  Army  Santa 


workers,  neighbors  on 
street  corners,  are  each 
ghosts  of  his  father. 

Each  Santa  speaks  more 
to  the  reader  than  to 
each  other,  and  this 
play-like  chapter  may  be 
the  most  challenging 
chapter  in  Flynn’s  book. 

It  is  a commentary  on 
the  grandeur  of  King 
Lear  via  Flynn’s  personal 
access  through  the  char- 
acter of  his  father,  white- 
bearded,  ringing  a bell, 
doing  good  works  for 
charity,  serving  his  fel- 
low man.  His  father  now 
is  a bona  fide  character 
in  a work  of  nonfiction, 
made  round  by  the  pil- 
low in  his  tummy.  Illu- 
minated by  this  text, 

Flynn’s  skinny  father 
shares  contradictions 
with  a great  figure  in  lit- 
erature. 

At  the  Pine  Street 
Inn,  less  numbed  with 
shame  than  bewildered 
by  an  abundance  of  per- 
ception, Flynn  cannot 
speak  about  his  father 
with  his  coworkers. 

What  is  unforgettable  is 
really  the  recurrent  routine.  The  absurd  becomes 
actual,  everyday.  Months  pass;  nonsense,  day  by 
day,  becomes  normal. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  working  at  the  Pine 
Street  Inn,  the  reader  gathers  from  the  evolving 
details  seeding  each  short  chapter,  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  alarm,  crisis,  and  need.  Acute  becomes 
chrome.  Shock  becomes  soothing  and  familiar. 
The  Pine  Street  Inn,  with  its  tall  tower,  seems  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  the  stunted  men  who 
endure  the  humiliation  of  the  grand  stack  of 
bricks  that  so  paternally  hoards  them.  Here  Nick 
notes,  “Perhaps  it’s  not  the  shelter  that  is  the 
humiliation.” 

Many  times,  leaving  Boston  by  automobile  on 
the  interstate,  I drove  past  the  elegant  pinnacle  of 
the  Pine  Street  Inn  that  was  sunken  below  the 
highway.  I found  the  building  with  the  bell  tower 
easily  on  foot  years  ago  when  I had  occasion  to 
visit,  but  I noticed  I was  walking  on  sidewalks 
surrounded  by  spiraling  one-way  ramps,  and  I 
wondered  how  I would  get  there  by  car.  Then  I 
wondered  how  the  homeless  who  could  not  walk 
would  get  there. 

Reading  Flynn’s  book,  one  begins  to  inhabit  a 
pervasive  feeling  of  low  energy  made  intensely 
visible,  like  constant  humming  from  fluorescent 
lighting  or  white  noise  from  a rapidly  running 
river  of  automobiles.  On  the  wall  of  the  Inn,  an 
enormous  sheet  of  polished  stainless  steel,  rivet- 
ed at  intervals  along  the  edges,  serves  as  a mirror, 
but  the  rivets  distort  the  surface.  The  reflected 
image  becomes  a distortion  of  the  person  who 
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stares  into  it.  I don’t  think  Flynn,  in  his  descrip- 
tions in  the  book,  detailing  the  distortions  of  cer- 
tain figures,  once  compared  the  mirror’s  power 
to  distort  to  a funhouse  mirror.  However,  in  this 
mirror,  the  faces  have  strange  folds,  as  if  certain 
smiling  muscles  in  the  face  have  gone  unused. 

Adding  to  this  disturbing  atmosphere,  a 
bizarre  and  alien  smell  fills  the  halls,  and  one 
recalls  Dante’s  inscription  over  the  gate  to  Hell: 
“Abandon  all  hope,  you  who  enter  here.”  Some 
wail  loudly,  screaming  in  the  brown  lobby.  Others 
sit  silent  in  the  yellow  lobby,  the  opposite  holding 
room,  awaiting  entry  with  coats  pulled  over  their 
faces.  Here  is  a hive  of  activity,  yet  the  television 
drones  like  a narcotic  drip,  and  white  noise 
silences  every  complaint.  Misery,  so  easily 
absorbed,  becomes  mundane.  There  are  medical 
emergencies.  Ambulances  come  and  go.  Police 
drop  off  drunks  they  claim  are  ambulatory,  and 
yet  they  slump  to  the  floor  when  no  one  helps 
them  stand.  The  phones  nng  with  anguished  calls 
from  anxious  relatives.  The  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day  are  divided  into  three  shifts,  and  each 
shift  keeps  a log  that  the  next  shift  reads,  adds  to, 
and  leaves  for  the  next  shift  to  read. 

Nick  Flynn’s  father’s  name  is  Jonathan.  In 
high  school  he  cut  a notable  figure  and  was  an 
editor  of  his  class  yearbook.  Before  his  shotgun 
marriage  to  Nick’s  mother,  he  strolled  Harvard 
Square  in  tennis  whites,  racket  tucked  under  his 
arm,  hitting  on  Radcliffe  girls.  He  was  handsome 
and  charming,  fit  from  physical  work,  spoke  well, 
and  said  he  was  a poet,  was  writing  a book. 
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iiher  sec  him  up  selling  automobiles, 
ged  lus  suits  at  Brooks  Brothers.  After 
ie  business  failed;  years  later  Jonathan 
u as  an  artisan  named  “Sheridan  Snow,” 
.penalized  in  making  tables  out  of  driftwood 
.1  seaside  town  in  New  Hampshire.  A photo- 
graph in  the  local  newspaper  identifies  him,  jaun- 
\ in  a wool  watch  cap  and  black  sailor’s  sweater 
with  buttons  across  one  shoulder,  as  “a  local  artist 
who  works  the  docks.”  When  the  driftwood  busi- 
ness declined,  Jonathan  returned  to  Boston  and 
began  a career  forging  checks  in  partnership  with 
Dippy-do  Doyle  and  Suitcase  Fiddler.  The  three 
developed  an  elaborate  scheme  to  defraud  the 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company  by  acquir- 
ing authentic  checks,  creating  a likeness  of  the 
check,  returning  the  real  check,  opening  a bank 
account  where  they  would  deposit  the  facsimile, 
and  then  withdraw  the  money.  The  first  check 
they  passed  was  for  $8,800.  Two  years  later, 
Jonathan,  now  in  a federal  prison,  learned  that  sur- 
veillance cameras  were  his  undoing.  Upon  his 
release  he  developed  a keen  interest  in  photogra- 
phy’s power  to  invent  what  is  real. 

Flynn  uses  photographs,  or  some  variation  of 
a way  of  making  images,  to  record  the  founda- 
tion scenes  that  locate  his  father  in  his  life.  The 
photograph  replaces  the  experience.  His  entire 
life,  Flynn’s  father  maintained  that  he  possessed 
a “photogenic”  memory.  The  word  suggests  bio- 
logical connection,  what  gets  passed  on.  It  could 
mean  a photographic  memory  flawed  only  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  never  “developed.” 

In  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  Freud  said  that, 
despite  his  best  efforts  at  analysis,  a dream 
retained  a navel  of  mystery,  a knot  that  could  not 
be  unraveled.  Nick  Flynn,  in  his  quest  to  know 
his  father,  dreams  the  man  who  engendered  him 
via  the  power  of  literature  to  concentrate  the  real 
into  verisimilitude.  Each  chapter  in  the  memoir 
takes  its  own  form,  evolving  out  of  itself  like  an 
oval  seed  that  grows  into  something  original,  as 
an  acorn  grows  into  an  oak,  a bulb  into  a tulip,  or 
a withered  speck  into  a watermelon.  Whatever 
the  full-grown  form  becomes,  the  originating 
mystery  remains.  Freud  wrote  an  essay  about  the 
word  uncanny.  In  German,  the  word  means 
“unhomelike.”  For  Flynn,  the  uncanny  was  the 
familiar  that  seemed  equally  alien. 

As  Nick  matured  as  a teenager,  his  remem- 
bered portraits  of  the  men  in  his  mother’s  life 
slowed  down  and  became  more  detailed,  fuller 
with  witnessed  experience.  He  possesses  a photo- 
graph of  himself  as  a two-year-old,  reaching  for 
his  father’s  face,  and  it  makes  him  think  that,  yes, 
his  father  was  a ship  of  hope,  and,  yes,  he  was  the 
hopeless  ship  that  sank  without  a life  raft  for  his 
son.  Flynn  does  not  cherish  this  photograph— 
rather  distantly  he  calls  the  image  an  “artifact.” 
He  brings  to  mind  an  observation  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  who  said  that  one  only  cherishes  a 
photograph  when  vital  feeling  for  the  subject  is 
lost.  Perhaps  Flynn,  not  cherishing  the  photo- 
graph, retains  vital  feeling  for  his  hapless  father. 

In  the  first  five  years  of  Nick’s  life,  his  mother, 
Jody,  moved  to  ten  addresses  within  Scituate.  She 
rented  rooms  or  houses  or  crashed  with  friends 
or  coworkers— “each  a rat  hole,  a sty,  each  a step 


down.”  Without  a high  school  diploma,  she 
worked  multiple  jobs  in  bars  or  restaurants. 
When  she  ran  a bakery  in  a supermarket,  Nick 
wandered  the  aisles  eating  candy  bars,  never 
imagining  that  he  was  stealing.  Maybe  he  didn’t 
care.  He  said  he  felt  that  “we  each  had  one  foot 
nailed  to  the  sidewalk.”  In  these  various  hovels— 
a word  that  echoes  in  the  memoir  in  quotations 
from  King  Lear—  the  prepubescent  Flynn  secured 
himself  by  building  “forts  out  of  blankets  draped 
over  chairs.”  When  his  mother  went  to  work,  she 
left  the  children  with  her  own  mother  or  father, 
who  were  divorced,  living  separately,  but  both 
residing  locally  in  Scituate. 

At  last  Jody  found  a stable  job  as  a bank  teller. 
She  took  out  a loan  and  bought  a house— “a  two- 
thousand  dollar  ruin,  a complete  wreck  of  a 
house.”  Seven  years  later  in  a second  house,  Nick 
helped  his  mother’s  boyfriend,  Travis,  construct 
an  addition  to  the  house,  doubling  its  size  before 
the  building  inspector  could  blink.  Without 
bothering  to  put  shingles  on  the  plywood,  they 
painted  the  addition  yellow,  the  color  of  the 
house,  and  the  new  part  seemed  instantly  old. 
Travis  arrived  one  afternoon  to  make  a repair  in 
the  kitchen;  Nick  avoided  him,  hiding  in  a closet, 
overhearing  Travis  engage  in  conversation  with 
Nick’s  dog.  Travis  held  its  ears  tautly,  making 
sure  that  it  listened,  telling  the  animal  that  in 
Vietnam  he  “ate  better-looking  dogs.” 

One  day  a distant  cousin  visited,  a boy  slight- 
ly older  than  Nick.  His  right  hand  had  no  fingers. 
Little  blunt  knobs,  like  buds,  concluded  the  dig- 
its before  they  began.  They  walked  together 
through  the  woods  beyond  his  grandmother’s 
house,  with  Nick  taking  no  obvious  note  of  this 
deformity.  They  returned  to  the  house,  strolling 
the  backyard,  and  Nick  pointed  to  a scrawny  tree 
planted  by  his  grandmother  three  years  earlier,  a 
pear  tree,  now  producing  its  first  pear.  Nick 
explained  to  his  vague  relation  how  proud  this 
pear  made  his  grandmother  feel. 

What  is  replayed  in  memory  can  haunt  forev- 
er with  the  resonance  of  the  Sphinx  herself. 
Solemnly,  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  the 
deformed  boy  plucked  the  pear  from  its  stem  and 
flung  it  skyward  in  a slow  arc.  Landing  on  the 
street,  it  split  apart.  Though  Flynn  doesn’t  dis- 
cuss his  feelings,  instead  expressing  pain  for  oth- 
ers less  fortunate  than  himself,  the  reader  feels 
his  broken  heart. 

From  age  ten  through  sixteen,  Nick  earned 
money  by  delivering  newspapers.  One  story  that 
stirred  his  thinking  was  the  “adventure”  of  Patri- 
cia Hearst,  the  wealthy  heiress  of  the  Hearst 
media  empire,  who  seemed  to  turn  against  her 
family  and  join  the  radical  group  that  abducted 
her.  Especially  intriguing  was  the  tale  told  by  her 
psychiatrists.  One  proffered  the  diagnosis  that 
Patricia  suffered  from  “chronic  bafflement  disor- 
der”: “She  was  simulating  behavior,  but  was  later 
convinced  that  she  was  not  lying  but  acting  reac- 
tively  in  fear  for  her  life.  She  had  no  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect.” 

Perhaps  Nick  also  suffered  from  chronic  baf- 
flement. Drugs  and  alcohol,  in  particular,  baffled 
him.  He  got  drunk  on  beer  for  the  first  time  when 
he  was  twelve  and  grew  to  enjoy  the  chemical  haze 


of  combining  marijuana  and  alcohol— but  did  not 
imbibe  enough  to  impair  his  developing  skills  in 
working  with  electrical  circuits.  In  his  book  Flynn 
confesses  to  the  delight  he  feels  when  a light  he’s 
wired  goes  on  with  the  click  of  a switch.  When  he 
became  bored  with  the  limits  of  the  push-button 
magic  of  electricity,  he  decided  he  needed  more 
education.  At  the  University  of  Massachusetts  he 
found  himself  in  a classroom  reading  the  trench- 
ant rants  of  a deranged  king  wandering  in  a barren 
field  where  lightning— God’s  electncity— split  the 
big  trees  beyond.  Lear  was  dazed,  became  crazy  like 
a drunken  man.  He  had  lost  his  children,  or  his 
children  had  lost  him.  He  hobbled,  tmsteady, 
looking  for  shelter  in  any  close-by  hovel. 

Perhaps  the  most  moving  moments  in 
Flynn’s  memoir  occur  fleetingly  as  he  returns  to 
primal  scenes  with  maturing  perspectives. 
Thoughts  recur,  becoming  richer  in  texture. 
Flynn  scrutinizes,  with  mercy  and  compassion, 
his  father’s  “flawless”  scheme  for  defrauding 
banks  by  passing  false  checks.  Nick  seems  to 
w^ant  to  know,  if  the  system  was  so  flawless,  why 
did  his  father  land  in  federal  prison?  Flynn  shows 
that  his  father’s  scheme  is  the  perfect  fulfillment 
of  a neurotic  purpose.  Failure  becomes  the 
accomplishment  he  sought. 

Flynn,  tracing  down  details  of  the  men  in  his 
mother’s  life,  interviews  not  just  the  dozen  men 
she  knew  after  his  father  disappeared,  but  the 
father  himself,  whom  he  videotapes  in  a docu- 
mentary set  in  Boston’s  Old  Granary  Burial 
Ground.  His  father  walks  among  the  tomb- 
stones, which  are  tilted  like  mute  tongues  whose 
inscriptions  are  erased  by  time.  Blood  of  pride 
courses  through  Jonathan’s  face.  Now7  he  feels  as 
photogenic  as  he  knew  his  novel  could  be.  His 
son’s  camera  is  his  last  shot  at  fame.  To  com- 
memorate this  moment,  Flynn’s  father  advises 
him,  with  devastating  irony,  what  to  do  if  he 
wants  to  go  into  white-collar,  victimless  crime: 

One  thing— always  go  to  a female  teller.  Always  go 
to  a young  female  teller.  A man  would  never  work. 
Most  of  them  are  homosexuals  and  I despise  homo- 
sexuals and  they  despise  me  because  they  can  tell  I 
despise  them.  An  African-American?  Me?  Id  have 
never  gotten  off  base  with  an  African-American. 
They  had  to  be  young  good-looking  women.  Some 
of  them  even  slipped  me  their  phone  number, 
because  they  wanted  to  have  a little . . . relationship, 
you  know— I even  wrote  a couple  from  prison. 
Never  got  any  reply. 

Nick  Flynn’s  mother  was  his  father’s  flawless 
mark.  Flynn,  the  author,  is  the  flopped  image  of 
failure.  He  w'as  bom  from  a semi-divine  mixture 
of  mother  love  and  father  fuckup.  Now,  w'hat 
poems  could  he  write? 

Distilled  from  Alcohol 

Ether,  distilled  from  alcohol,  is  commonly  used 
by  surgeons,  as  T.  S.  Eliot  observed  in  The  Waste 
Land,  to  etherize  “a  patient  on  a table”  prior  to  an 
otherwise  painful  operation.  An  archaic  use  of 
the  word  remains  today  as  a metaphorical 
description  of  the  medium  that  once  was  sup- 
posed to  fill  all  space  in  the  universe.  During  a 
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time  in  human  history,  all  matter  was  believed  to 
be  comprised  of  four  basic  elements— earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water.  Ether  was  thought  to  be  a fifth 
element,  the  quintessence,  matter  so  pure,  concen- 
trated, and  ephemeral  that  it  was  regarded  as  the 
cosmic  mother  of  all  things,  lasting  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  time’s  conclusion  in  the 
imagined  future. 

A bullet  killed  Flynn’s  mother.  One  of  Flynn’s 
poems  says,  “She  cut  a hole  in  the  air.”  While 
writing  the  poems  that  became  Some  Ether,  Flynn 
read  King  Lear,  Beckett’s  Endgame,  and  the  poems 
of  Emily  Dickinson.  Another  poem,  “Bag  of 
Mice,”  came  to  him  in  a dream: 

I dreamt  your  suicide  note 

was  scrawled  in  pencil  on  a brown  paperbag, 

& in  the  bag  were  six  baby  mice.  The  bag 

opened  into  darkness, 

smoldering 

from  the  top  down.  The  mice, 

huddled  at  the  bottom,  scurried  the  bag 

across  a shorn  field.  I stood  over  it 

& as  the  burmng  reached  each  carbon  letter 

of  what  you’d  written 

your  voice  released  into  the  night 

like  a song,  & the  mice 

grew  wilder. 

I read  the  paper  bag  as  a boy’s  hovel,  a diminu- 
tive version  of  the  cardboard  boxes  his  father 
slept  in,  on  winter  nights  wrapping  his  body  in 
Flefty  bags  and  using  duct  tape  to  seal  them 
closed.  (There  exists  the  connection  with  the  Pine 
Street  Inn’s  former  history  as  a firehouse,  putting 
out  many  major  fires  in  downtown  Boston.)  The 
mother’s  suicide  note  burns  the  carbon  letters  in 
which  it  was  composed.  The  frightened  mice,  like 
the  author,  become  “wilder.”  This  poem  opens 
Some  Ether,  before  it  was  published  in  the  book, 
“Bag  of  Mice”  appeared  as  a group  of  ten  poems 
published  by  the  Nation  magazine  as  part  of  its 
“Discovery”  award,  announcing  a new  talent  on 
the  national  scene. 

Following  college,  Flynn,  now  thirty-one, 
began  a fellowship  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  Provincetown.  He  knew  poets  lived  in  Province- 
town,  but  he  had  met  only  a few.  He  had  pub- 
lished a handful  of  poems  at  this  point,  including 
two  in  Ploughshares,  a journal  associated  with 
Emerson  College  in  Boston,  where  there  were  sev- 
eral poets  on  the  faculty  who  also  resided  in 
Provincetown.  Following  his  fellowship,  Flynn 
attended  graduate  school  at  New  York  University 
and  worked  for  nine  years  at  Columbia  Universi- 
ty’s writing  project,  teaching  poetry  in  the  city’s 
public  schools.  His  book  A Note  Slipped  under  the 
Door,  coauthored  with  his  colleague  Shirley 
McPhillips  (published  in  2000  by  Stenhouse), 
documents  the  methods  the  pair  developed  to 
teach  embryonic  writers  how  to  access  their  own 
experience.  The  schools  where  he  taught  in 
Harlem  and  the  Bronx  had  crumbling  ceilings 
where  the  plaster  fell  on  the  pages  of  the  students’ 
notebooks.  Blocks  of  buildings  appeared  as  rub- 
ble bombed  in  a foreign  war.  Some  of  the  children 
lived  in  homeless  shelters  across  the  street  from 
the  school.  Nick  realized  that  one  does  not  move 
to  New  York  to  escape  the  homeless. 
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Some  schools  had  a large  percentage  of  home- 
less students.  “This  was  during  the  Clinton 
administration,”  Flynn  said,  “a  time  of  prosperity. 
Yet  books  were  scarce.  In  sections  of  Harlem,  every 
other  building  was  empty,  without  windows.  I 
worked  with  these  kids,  who  were  incredible  and 
beautiful.  Just  to  teach  poetry  seemed  like  a radi- 
cal act,  and  I felt  privileged  to  work  with  them. 
Today  the  teaching  that  is  pushed  is  a teaching 
for  testing,  aimed  at  getting  the  right  answer.  I 
was  more  involved  with  getting  them  to  think 
about  their  lives  as  they  were  living  them.  That’s 
the  poetry  I showed  them  and  encouraged  them 
to  write.  I went  to  the  same  school  in  Harlem  for 
seven  years,  working  there  about  twenty  days  each 
year.  I’d  move  around  the  city  to  other  schools, 
but  I had  twenty  days  in  this  one  school  and  I saw 
them  go  from  kindergarten  to  leaving.” 

A first-grader,  Anika,  began  a poem  with  a 
question:  How  come  seagulls  eat  crabs  and  why  can ’t 
crabs  eat  seagulls?  Anika  learned  to  “develop  an 
idea  over  time,”  Flynn  said,  beginning  to  add 
details:  Birds  flying  in  groups,  birds  eating  bread  and 
worms,  birds  in  their  nests  feeding  their  baby  birds. 
Incremental  accumulation  of  detail,  slowly 
absorbed  like  digestion,  became  the  method  that 
characterized  Flynn’s  own  method  of  writing 
poetry.  He  was  learning  from  his  students  how 
people  access  their  own  experience. 

From  his  work  with  the  homeless,  Nick  saw 
that  the  ones  who  came  to  the  Pine  Street  Inn 
seemed  the  ones  most  able  to  care  for  themselves. 
A construction  worker,  a man  whom  Flynn  saw 
sleeping  on  a park  bench,  his  head  resting  on  the 
pillow  of  his  hard  hat,  always  wore  the  same  yel- 
low hard  hat  when  he  came  to  the  shelter,  remov- 
ing it  only  when  he  took  long  showers  to  cleanse 
the  white  plaster  dust  a reader  feels  seeps  into 
every  pore  of  his  body.  Flynn  wanted  to  talk  to 
him,  but  he  said  it  was  difficult  to  speak  to  a man 
when  he  was  naked.  This  scene  in  the  shower  of 
the  Pine  Street  Inn  echoes  another  scene  in 


Flynn’s  book  in  which  he  visits  his  father  in  one 
of  the  boarding  houses  Jonathan  also,  from  time 
to  time,  lived  in.  Son  enters  and  father  is  bathing 
in  the  living  room.  Sits  in  a tin  tub,  drinks  vodka 
from  a silver  chalice.  Reminds  son  of  Ring  Lear, 
gone  loony.  Yet  there  is  some  theater  lurking  in 
the  old  man  that  comes  across  as  respect  by  the 
author  for  his  father. 

Flynn  estimates  that  about  80  percent  of  the 
homeless  are  “invisible”  because  they  look  like 
ordinary  citizens.  His  father  was  invisible.  He 
looked  like  a bohemian  businessman,  reading  a 
newspaper  during  a lunchtime  stroll  in  the  Pub- 
lic Garden.  Malcolm  Gladwell,  writing  in  the  New 
Yorker  about  the  homeless  in  a recent  article, 
argued  eloquently  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
give  the  chronic  homeless  a key  to  a paid-for 
apartment  than  to  house  them  in  shelters  and 
pay  for  the  legs  that  need  replacement  when  a 
bus  runs  over  them. 

I visited  the  Pine  Street  Inn  about  the  time 
Flynn  was  working  there,  though  I did  not  know 
him  then.  I went  to  visit  my  brother,  Paul,  who 
had  lived  in  Provincetown  for  a dozen  years  when 
I was  his  Social  Security  payee,  in  charge  of  allo- 
cating the  checks  the  government  gave  him  for 
being  disabled  with  schizophrenia.  When  he  left 
Provincetown  and  moved  to  Boston  he  went 
straight  to  the  Pine  Street  Inn.  I am  convinced  he 
did  so  because  of  the  uncanny  resemblance  of  the 
Inn’s  Italian  bell  tower  to  the  Pilgrim  Monument 
in  Provincetown,  which  was  designed  to  replicate 
the  famous  tower  in  Sienna,  one  of  the  world’s 
best  architectural  examples  of  erecting  a tower  to 
signal  where  the  civic  heart  was  sheltered.  Instead 
of  the  subtle  pump  of  any  person’s  heart,  they 
filled  the  pinnacle  with  a bronze  bell,  ringing  it 
every  half  hour. 

I went  for  a walk  with  my  brother  along  Harri- 
son Avenue,  outside  the  Pine  Street  Inn,  in  the 
shadow  of  its  tower.  We  came  to  a comer  where 
we  saw  a homeless  person  reaching  into  a steel- 
mesh  trash  can.  As  we  approached,  the  man 
pulled  out  a white  Styrofoam  tray  of  half-eaten 
Chinese  food.  He  broke  into  a broad  smile.  As  we 
passed,  my  brother  said,  “Hi,  Louie.”  I never  for- 
got that  my  brother  knew  the  name  of  a bum  who 
would  have  been  otherwise  invisible  to  me.  I kept 
custody  of  my  eyes,  avoiding  looking  into  Louie’s. 
A “parallel  universe”— Nick’s  description  of  his 
relation  to  his  father  while  he  worked  at  the  shel- 
ter where  his  father  was  a guest— is  routinely 
achieved  in  the  conventions  of  theater,  where  the 
“fourth  wall”  exists  so  we  can  see  the  actors  but 
they  can’t  see  us.  This  device  extends  into  real  life 
as  well— perhaps  more  than  we  imagine. 

Some  Ether  is  divided  into  four  sections:  “The 
Visible  Woman,”  “Oceanic,”  “Devil  Theory,”  and 
“Ether.”  These  sections  possess  separate  themes 
that  overlap,  intertwine,  and  coalesce  as  new 
experience. 

The  first  section  concerns  Flynn’s  mother.  In 
one  poem,  she  calls  her  children,  Nick  and  Thad- 
deus,  “curious  monkeys.”  The  description  may 
easily  have  inspired  Flynn’s  dream  about  the 
“baby  mice.”  Jody  kept  a gun  hidden  in  a shoebox 
behind  her  lingerie  in  a closet,  above  the  reach  of 
her  boys.  Bullets  are  made  of  lead,  and  there  is  the 
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i here  that  the  lead  in  a graphite  pencil, 
■i  cers  on  a burning  paper  bag,  is  anoth- 
tunggo.  Her  voice  says  in  the  poem: 

The  youngest 
;i  vised  me  with  a game, 

■ ■Id  out  his  loose  fists,  begging 
guess  which  hand,  but  both 

were  empty.  Who  taught  him  that? 

The  second  section,  “Oceanic,”  begins  with  an 
epigraph  taken  from  a Coast  Guard  manual  on 
lifesaving:  “The  ocean  is  always  trying  to  find  a 
way  into  your  boat.”  There  are  many  ways  to  die, 
and  a sailor  knows  the  value  of  a life  raft  most 
keenly  when  his  boat  sinks.  Two  poems  in  this 
section  remind  us  of  the  value  of  breathing: 

The  trick: 

hang  lifelessly  & breathe  only  air. 

And: 

1 learn 

about  quicksand,  how  the  less  you  struggle 
the  slower  you  sink. 

“Devil  Theory,”  the  book's  third  section, 
exposes  one  of  the  demons  haunting  the  author, 
his  father,  the  absent  presence  that  fills  his  life 
when  his  mother  disappears.  Flynn’s  father,  a 
flimflam  man,  alcoholic  and  homeless,  sends  his 
son  a photograph  of  himself  ringing  a bell  in  a 
Santa  Claus  costume,  a black  pot  on  a tripod 
beside  him  for  Salvation  Army  donations.  This 
picture  is  a key  image;  another  image  also  recurs 
with  the  force  of  a bad  dream: 

The  first  time  I saw  him 
sleeping  on  a bench,  sunbleach  and  chill, 

1 watched  him  rise,  stagger  to  the  edge  of  the 
river 

& piss,  his  cock 
wild  in  his  hands. 

For  five  years  Flynn's  father  lives  outside,  no 
roof  but  the  vast  sky.  He,  too,  is  a poet,  and  he 
declares  that  his  misery  is  merely  “grist  for  the 
mill.”  In  one  conversation  he  tells  Nick,  “Being  a 
poet  digging  ditches  is  very  different  from  being 
a mere  ditch  digger.”  The  sidewalk  is  his  stone 
mattress.  In  the  following  poem,  Flynn  quotes 
Tom  Waits’s  “playful  song,”  but  I hear  a voice 
that  sounds  as  if  it  were  drowning  in  gallons  of 
tears: 

Don’t  you  know  there  ain’t  no  devil 
there’s  just  God  when  he’s  drunk. 

The  fourth  section,  “Ether,”  concludes  this  har- 
rowing book.  Einstein  said  we  never  discovered 
ether  because  “it  is  not  there,”  Flynn  mentions  in  a 
poem.  The  penultimate  poem  has  Flynn’s  moth- 
er’s hands  holding  his  shoulders  from  behind,  try- 
ing to  steer  him  like  a car.  The  last  poem,  “God 
Forgotten,"  combines  an  intimate  moment  in  an 
apartment,  the  poet  collapsing  his  fingers  into  the 
grasp  of  i lover,  with  the  action  outside  as  a man 


in  a wheelchair  crosses  his  legs.  When  his  mother 
was  alive,  Nick  said  to  her,  Can  you  hear  me? 

She  was  younger 

than  I am  now',  now 

she  will  always  be  younger. 

The  poems  in  Some  Ether  required  a decade  to 
complete.  The  book  is  a psychological  achieve- 
ment, a transformation  of  trauma  into  an  act  of 
grace.  Living  on  his  boat  in  Provincetown  during 
the  summer  of ’91,  Nick  took  a workshop  in  poet- 
ry from  Alan  Dugan  at  the  Castle  Hill  Center  for 
the  Arts  in  Truro.  He  presented  Dugan  with  an 
early  version  of  one  of  the  poems  that  eventually 
made  it  into  Some  Ether.  Dugan  took  a glance  at  it 
and  declared  in  the  gravel  voice  of  his  guttural 
Brooklyn  accent,  “Oh,  anutter  dead  mutter  poem!” 
Flynn  hadn’t  realized  that  the  particulars  of  his  life 
w'ere  an  established  genre  in  poetry,  some  kind  of 
elegy'  mourning  the  loss  of  someone  loved. 

Flynn  was  bemused  by  Dugan’s  dismissal.  But 
the  next  w'eek  Dugan  took  him  aside  and  said 
that,  reconsidering,  some  merit  lurked  in  the 
poem,  except  that  Nick  seemed,  he  said,  to  have 
“a  problem  with  time.”  Dugan,  a student  of  the 
philosopher  Henri  Bergson,  explained  that  “time 
is  what  keeps  everything  from  happening  all  at 
once,”  but  that  Flynn  had  some  impossible  desire 
to  present  discrete  experiences  as  if  they  were 
somehow  simultaneous. 

In  an  interview  published  in  Provincetown  Arts 
in  1990, 1 asked  Alan  Dugan  if  he  felt  old  when  he 
published  his  first  book  when  he  was  thirty-nine, 
mentioning  that  Robert  Frost  had  declared  that  a 
poet  finds  his  voice  around  the  time  he  is  forty. 
Dugan  bluntly  told  me  that  Frost  was  mostly 
nonsense,  since  a poet  like  Dylan  Thomas  was 
writing  some  of  his  best  verse  by  the  time  he  was 
seventeen.  He  mentioned  that  Keats  died  at  twen- 
ty-five and  that  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
w'ho  wanted  to  make  himself  king  over  Henry 
VIII,  was  beheaded  at  age  twenty-nine— but  not 
before  he  wrote  a huge  amount  of  sonnets  in  the 
eleven  years  before  his  death.  Howard,  Dugan 
said,  “established  the  sonnet  by  Englishing  it.  He 
was  mature.”  I asked  Dugan  if  it  was  accurate  to 
describe  him  as  a Brooklyn  street  kid  who  grew 
up  in  a family  that  did  not  respect  poetry. 

“Oh,  no,”  Dugan  replied.  “My  father  recited 
popular  poetry,  like  Kipling,  or  ‘The  Shooting  of 
Dan  McGee’  by  Robert  Service,  who  wrote  about 
‘hunger  not  the  belly  kind  that’s  banished  with 
bacon  and  beans,  / but  the  gnawing  hunger  of 
lonely  men  for  a home  and  all  that  means.’  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  I became  a poet,  to  beat  him.” 
Dugan  was  driven  to  create  what  his  father  could 
only  recite. 

Dugan  told  me  he  felt  guilty  about  this  desire, 
but  that  he  could  not  help  himself  since  he 
lacked  respect  for  his  old  man.  This  issue  brings 
to  mind  a scene  in  Flynn’s  memoir  in  which  the 
newly  published  poet  hands  his  father  his  first 
book.  His  father  says,  “I’ll  be  damned.  My  son  has 
beaten  me." 

Over  the  years,  many  contemporary  poets 
helped  the  young  Flynn  find  his  way,  including 
Marie  Howe,  Carolyn  Forche,  Tony  Hoagland, 


Stanley  Kunitz,  Mark  Doty,  and  Fred  Marchant, 
who  worked  closely  with  Flynn  in  the  final  revi- 
sions of  the  manuscript  before  it  was  accepted  by 
Graywolf  Press.  Flynn  knew  many  visual  artists 
as  well  and,  wanting  to  learn  various  artistic 
processes,  participated  in  making  collaborative 
collages  that  functioned  like  question-and- 
answer  sessions  with  a trusted  colleague.  With 
the  artist  M.P.  Landis,  Flynn  used  the  post  office 
to  transmit  messages  written  on  page-sized 
pieces  of  plywood,  mailing  responses  back  and 
forth  until  they  found  an  image  that  satisfied 
them  both.  This  collage  technique  became  an 
aspect  of  his  aesthetic.  In  Some  Ether,  some  poems 
established  themselves  as  what  Flynn  called 
“breakthrough”  poems,  where  disparities  came 
together  with  fresh  resonance.  One  of  these  was 
“Splenectomy,”  in  which,  following  his  motorcy- 
cle crash,  Flynn,  badly  bruised,  attempted  in  an 
“adrenalin  rush”  to  climb  back  on  the  machine. 
“I  could  walk.  I felt  fine,”  he  told  me.  “That  was 
the  danger.”  At  the  hospital,  doctors  removed  his 
spleen,  but  he  lived  to  write  about  it. 

Fred  Marchant  observed  how  Flynn’s  “prob- 
lem with  time”  could  be  resolved  via  his  instinctive 
collage  method  if  he  only  could  attain  another 
“purchase”  on  his  difficult  material.  I asked 
Marchant  to  elaborate  and  he  sent  me  this 
response:  “I  introduced  into  our  conversation  the 
metaphor  of  gaining  a purchase,  imagining  that 
both  of  us  were  on  a very  steep  and  windy  over- 
hang, a veiy  dangerous  mountain.  The  mountain, 
of  course,  was  composed  out  of  the  stones  Nick 
was  telling  in  Some  Ether , stories  of  profound  trau- 
ma, and  recovery,  of  a sort.  In  fact,  it  was  my  sense 
of  him  surviving  all  that  he  was  telling  me  about 
that  made  me  think  of  a mountainside  of  materi- 
al, and  us— author  and  reader— trying  to  get  some 
purchase  or  footing  in  order  to  survive.  The  poems 
do  have  that  precipitous  vertigo  one  feels  looking 
down  from  a great  height. 

“Purchase  not  only  meant  a psychological 
handhold,  but  an  artistic  grip.  As  I recall  the  con- 
versations, w'e  talked  mostly  about  his  lineation, 
how  he  let  his  lines  float  into  the  reader’s  hands, 
catching  the  sense  that  saved  them  from  obscu- 
rity. Intersecting  events  and  feelings  sometimes 
feel  like  intrusive  memories,  but  Nick’s  genius  is 
to  respond  to  such  intrusions  through  metaphor, 
irony,  wit,  with  his  own  earned  durability.” 

The  Hive  We  Happen  to  Inhabit 

Blind  Huber,  Flynn’s  second  collection  of  poetry, 
published  in  2002  also  by  Graywolf,  is  entirely 
unlike  Some  Ether.  Flynn  started  the  book  with 
the  intent  to  keep  writing  the  poems  that  ended 
up  in  Some  Ether,  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
his  core  subject  in  the  turbulent  history  of  his 
family.  But  he  soon  discovered  this  was  not  true. 
If  the  lesson  of  Some  Ether  was  to  put  the  “ethere- 
al” elements  of  his  life  into  coherent  form,  how 
could  the  journey  of  an  individual  poem  enfold 
into  the  journey  of  the  book?  His  ambition  was 
to  use  the  struggle  he  experienced  writing  his 
first  book  as  a way  to  get  a new  purchase  on  the 
book  as  a structure  in  itself,  as  opposed  to  the 
individual  structure  of  any  one  poem. 
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Flynn  received  a fellowship  from  the  Mac- 
Dowell  artists’  colony  in  New  Hampshire,  and  he 
used  this  time  to  venture  beyond  the  sticky  issues 
that  enveloped  him.  He  learned  that  bees  travel 
miles  from  the  hive,  seeking  flowers  and  clover 
unknown  to  other  bees.  Before  leaving  for  the 
residency,  at  a dinner  party,  Flynn  met  a guest 
who  spoke  rhapsodically  of  bees,  and  he  began  to 
read  about  bees.  He  visited  beekeepers,  including 
Helen  Miranda  Wilson  and  Paul  Tasha,  friends 
who  kept  hives  on  Cape  Cod.  Each  beekeeper 
seemed  to  possess  knowledge  based  on  personal 
experience  with  bees.  Deep  study  and  direct  han- 
dling seemed  the  common  denominator,  and 
Flynn  guessed  that  beekeeping  was  a little  like 
poetry.  “The  knowledge,”  he  said,  “gets  passed  on 
from  person  to  person.” 

Flynn  read  the  writings  of  Francois  Huber,  the 
eighteenth-century  beekeeper  who  kept  records  of 
bee  behavior  for  fifty  years.  His  letters  became  the 
foundation  of  modem  knowledge  of  the  honey- 
bee. “Huber,”  Flynn  told  me,  “did  the  deep  work. 
He  sat  before  the  hive  and  meditated.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  blind  since  childhood,  the  result  of 
scarlet  fever.”  The  “advantage”  of  Huber’s  disabili- 
ty was  his  obligation  to  develop  a symbiotic  rela- 
tionship with  his  assistant,  a man  named  Bumens, 
which  deepened  Huber’s  knowledge  because  it 
mimicked  the  mutual  interdependence  of  the 
queen  bee,  a virtual  prisoner  of  the  hive.  A hive  can 
be  the  home  of 50,000  bees.  The  male  drones  have 
the  sole  purpose  of  impregnating  the  queen,  then 
dymg.  The  female  workers  fly  twelve  miles  a day  to 
gather  from  flowers  what  is  needed  to  make  honey 
and  the  protein-rich  royal  jelly  that  sustains  the 
queen  in  producing  her  eggs. 

Huber  wrote  his  own  reports,  but  more  often 
in  letters  he  commented  on  the  published  writings 
of  the  day’s  leading  scientists,  admiring  their  find- 
ings but  politely  pointing  out  additions  and  cor- 
rections, which  startled  them.  Increasingly,  the 


experts  visited  the  devoted  amateur,  the 
gentleman  beekeeper  who  seemed  to 
understand  aspects  of  beekeeping  that 
had  eluded  them.  “Blindness,”  Flynn  told 
me,  “forced  Huber  to  depend  on  others. 
But  it  goes  beyond  dependence.  Blindness 
is  only  an  aspect  of  being  human.  Blind- 
ness simply  allowed  him  to  expand  the 
other  aspects.”  Here  we  can  make  a con- 
nection between  Flynn’s  affection  for 
Samuel  Beckett,  author  of  Endgame,  in 
which  the  main  character,  blind  and 
bound  by  his  wheelchair,  depends  on  his 
servant  for  his  sight. 

Huber,  Bumens,  and  the  bees  speak  in 
Flynn’s  bee  book,  each  within  their  limi- 
tations. 

Blind  Huber  says:  Opaque  glow  where  my 
eyes  should  be. ..  I sit  in  a body  and  think  of  a 
body,  I picture /Bumens ’s  hands,  my  words  / 
make  them  move.  I say  plunge  them  into  the 
hive,  / & his  hands  go  in. 

Burnens  says:  His  words  / move  my  hand, 
but  I name  / what  is  seen. 

// 

The  queen  bee  says:  When  we  sting// you 
scream. ...  the  keeper's  fingers  ranging  over  us.  It’s 
not/ how  I want  to  die. 

The  drones  say:  We  are  made  of  waiting  . . . we 
. . . sicken  ourselves  on  honey  / we  did  nothing  to 
produce. 

The  worker  bees  say:  A drone  / failed  to  follow 
. . . gorging  himself  on  honey,  //  & ten  of  us  sur- 
rounded him  / held  Ins  mouth  shut.  . . . After  this 
seven-  / month  slumber,  honey-stupored  / and 
warm,  we  unfold  our  / wings,  shake  off  //  the  hive, 
set  out for  buckwheat  / and  the  low flowers  of  spring. 

We  work  / ourselves  ragged,  each  day  //going  out, 

to  come  back  heavy  / with  nectar  & pollen Nine 

/ days  in  the  field,  then  our  wings  / are  shot. 

Blind  Huber  says:  I no  longer  know  what’s  out- 
side my  mind / & what  is  in I wonder  about  the 

queen,  her  mystery. . . . What  are  they  doing  now? 

I ask.  Crawling  over  each  other,  / walking  in  circles, 
Bumens  replies. . . . not  one  of  my  visitors,  learned 
men  of/  science,  not  one  //  will  notice  what’s  been 
taken,  just  a blind  / man  stanngday  after  day  into 
loud  / air. ...  I point  to  the  hive  / & and  they  stare 
at  my  hand.  . . . Bumens  raises  a finger,  one  / by 
one  to  my  lips,  sticky  with  the / harvest.  I name  each 
/ clover,  stargazer,  swamp  flower. 

Bumens  says:  Who  else / to  make  his  words  real? 

I wander  room-to-  / field,  do  his  bidding.  None  of 
the  / rooms  connect,  except  by  months. 

Blind  Huber,  the  book,  connects  the  beehive  to 
the  human  home,  experienced  as  a sequence  of 
discrete  moments;  it  does  this  via  analogy,  but  it 
does  so  with  such  withering  irony  that  the  analo- 
gy bleeds  to  death.  Flynn  in  the  hive,  with  its 
compacted  stench,  is  perhaps  referencing  the 
“hot  room”  at  the  Pine  Street  Inn,  where  the 
clothes  of  the  homeless  are  uniformly  disinfected 
in  temperatures  exceeding  180  degrees.  With  his 


coworkers,  he  joked  about  sex  in  this  chamber 
where  the  smell  was  so  pungent,  concentrated, 
and  amplified  into  essence  of  sweat  that  everyone 
avoided  an  encounter.  The  mystery  of  unity  is 
expanded,  released,  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
its  pieces  are  reduced  to  powder. 

He  Already  Had  Feet;  He  Needed  to 
Find  Shoes 

Some  mornings  when  Nick  woke  up  on  his  boat 
in  Provincetown  harbor,  the  fog  was  so  thick  that 
he  could  not  see  land.  A forlorn  moan  penetrated 
the  atmosphere,  the  foghorn’s  dirge  groaning  in 
E-flat.  After  his  mother  died,  he  cried  every  day  for 
a year,  and  then  the  tears  dried  up.  He  quit  drink- 
ing alcohol  and  took  up  with  tea.  He  swam  almost 
every  day  and  got  to  know  the  location  of  every 
pool  between  Provincetown  and  New  York  City. 
He  likes  to  do  laps  for  half  an  hour,  turning  back 
and  forth  in  the  water,  going  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Lean  and  lithe,  like  a fish,  his  body  seems 
able  to  snap  with  the  force  of  a fish  tail.  His  face  is 
smooth  and  calm,  his  watery  eyes  are  introspec- 
tive. He  is  neither  hungry  nor  happy.  He  could  be 
curled  on  a buoy  eddying  on  its  mooring.  After  the 
publication  of  Some  Ether,  he  received  the  Amy 
Lowell  Traveling  Fellowship,  which  required  that 
he  spend  a full  year  living  outside  the  United 
States.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  buy  a sturdy  pair 
of  shoes.  He  visited  Vietnam,  Rome,  and  Africa. 

Pity  is  an  emotion.  When  we  feel  it  for  other 
people,  the  emotion  is  noble  and  we  call  it  empa- 
thy or  sympathy,  a caring  for  the  misfortune  of 
others.  This  came  to  my  mind  as  I brought  up 
our  new  topic  of  discussion,  how  fathers  create 
sons  who  are  forced  to  make  sense  of  their  pro- 
genitors. I said,  “When  I did  my  interview  with 
Stanley  Kunitz  for  the  Pans  Review,  I began  with 
this  question,  ‘Is  it  an  actual  fact  that  your  father 
killed  himself  in  a public  park  some  months 
before  you  were  bom?”’ 

“The  Portrait,”  Flynn  said.  “Yes.” 

I described  how  Kunitz  coughed,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  stuttered,  “Ar,  arr,  arr.”  He  recalled  he 
didn’t  know  much  about  his  father’s  suicide.  The 
event  “floated”  in  the  air  of  his  childhood.  When 
he  was  older,  he  went  to  City  Hall,  and  the  record 
showed  that  his  father  had  ingested  a certain  poi- 
son. In  Kumtz’s  Collected  Poems,  the  mystery  of 
the  father’s  importance  to  the  son  is  the  subject 
of  his  greatest  poems.  I asked  Flynn  if  he  knew  of 
Jason  Shinder’s  anthology  of  father-son  poems, 
Divided  Light.  Shinder’s  book  was  inspired  by 
Kunitz’s  conviction  that  the  “lost  father”  was  a 
significant  theme  for  many  poets,  past  and  pres- 
ent. Dante  wrote  that  he  and  Beatrice  enter  a 
pearl-like  substance  that  encloses  them,  “Within 
itself,  as  water  in  a well  / Receives,  remaining 
whole,  a ray  of  light.” 

“An  important  book,  yes,”  he  said. 

The  father  in  Kunitz’s  poem  has  an  inscrutable 
stone  face.  It  turns  implacably  and  unfeelingly 
toward  the  son,  and  that  is  your  father,  a non- 
speaking noumenon,  obliging  you  to  reflect  upon 
yourself  I believe  that  Flynn’s  struggle  with  his 
father  is  the  key  reason  Kunitz  felt  Flynn  was  so 
worthy  of  sponsorship.  Kunitz  believed  that  the 
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first  duty  of  the  poet  was  to  create  the  person  who 
would  write  the  poems.  I asked,  “Did  you  speak  to 
Stanley  about  fathers  and  sons?” 

“We  did  not  talk  directly  about  it,  although  I 
go  to  him  with  that  knowledge.  Encountering 
‘The  Portrait'  was  a hugely  liberating  moment  for 
me— to  see  how  a central  core  lifetime  issue  can 
be  distilled  into  a few  lines,  having  each  line  turn 
with  surprise.  From  one  line  to  the  next,  you 
learn  whole,  new  information,  each  line  adding 
an  element,  increasing  tension.” 

Often,  when  a person  describes  how  they  read 
another’s  poem,  they  also  describe  the  elements 
they  are  conscious  of  in  their  own  poetry.  Flynn 
adds  incremental  knowledge.  His  mother  pulls 
the  trigger  of  a revolver.  She  is  shot.  Where?  In  the 
chest.  We  want  to  know  she  didn't  shoot  herself 
in  the  face.  How  does  one  teach  poetry  to  young 
people?  That  was  the  question  Flynn  pondered  in 
his  teaching  manual,  A Note  Slipped  under  the  Door. 
Each  chapter  addresses  an  issue  in  writing. 
Describing  how  a poet  fashions  an  image,  Flynn 
introduced  the  chapter  with  a vignette  about  the 
green  Corvair  driven  by  his  grandmother,  his 
mother’s  mother,  who  did  a lot  of  the  raising  of 
young  Nick  and  Thaddeus  when  their  mother 
was  working.  “We  spent  a lot  of  time  at  her 
house,”  he  said,  “She  was  a wonderful  eccentnc 
alcoholic.  We’d  go  to  the  dump  in  her  car.  Dirt 
accumulated  in  the  backseat  of  the  car.  Things 
ended  up  growing.  Plants,  vines,  watermelons. 
She  threw  the  trash  in  the  backseat,  and  we  drove 
to  the  dump  in  a little  sporty  Corvair.  The 
garbage  leads  to  regeneration.  It’s  something  of  a 
Buddhist  image  and  it’s  also  somewhat  embar- 
rassing. There  is  an  invasion  by  nature,  yet  there  is 
human  thoughtlessness.  The  children  see  it.” 
Flynn  and  his  brother  still  speak  of  the  image,  but 
the  image  has  not  yet  appeared  in  Nick’s  poetry. 

People  use  language  to  become  powerful  in 
their  understanding,  even  if  they  are  weak  in 
relating  the  stories  they  have  to  tell.  Somehow, 
the  history  of  the  race  encodes  the  individual  per- 
son’s growth.  “The  hive  is  very  much  like  that,” 
Flynn  said. 


Frozen  Man 

Continuing  our  conversation  about  Blind 
Huber,  I asked  Flynn  if  Huber  was  married,  and 
he  said  he  didn't  know.  “I  purposely  did  not 
research  his  life.  He  was  blind,  he  studied  a hive 
for  fifty  years,  he  had  an  assistant;  he  learned 
much  of  what  we  know  about  bees.  Or 
relearned  it.  You  feel  the  knowledge  was  already 
there,  but  was  lost.  That,  too,  is  beautiful.  Med- 
icine now  is  catching  up  to  what  we’ve  known 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  shoes  they  found 
on  the  guy  in  1991  who  was  frozen  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  the  Alps,  the  Iceman,  the  hik- 
ing shoes  on  him  are  as  good  as  any  shoes  made 
now.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  humans  ever 
found,  and  he  made  his  own  shoes.  You  could 
climb  Mount  Everest  in  them,  the  shoes  he  was 
wearing.  Poetry  is  very  much  about  old  knowl- 
edge, ancient  knowledge  that  looks  forward 
and  back.” 

They  found  the  frozen  man  in  a bog  in  the 
Alps.  And  Flynn’s  fascination  with  shoes  came 
alive  with  the  discovery.  They  were  a type  of 
snowshoe,  with  a wide  oval  network  of  wooden 
branches  to  dissipate  the  walker’s  weight  on  the 
sinking  snow;  they  had  bearskin  lowers,  stuffed 
with  soft  Alpine  meadow  grasses,  and  deerskin 
uppers.  Shoes  that  would  carry  a man  up  moun- 
tains and  through  time,  connecting  him  to  his 
own  distant  ancestry. 

“God  Forgotten,”  the  last  poem  in  Flynn’s 
first  book,  Some  Ether,  presents  loved  one  with 
lover.  Their  fingers  intertwine.  Flynn  said  that  it 
is  a “collage  poem,  perhaps  five  attempts  dis- 
tilled into  a single  poem.”  His  technique  is  to 
take  images  that  don’t  work  and  relocate  them 
to  where  they  belong.  Image  must  grasp  image. 
Embracing  in  the  bedroom,  Flynn’s  lovers  do 
not  look  out  the  window  of  their  upstairs  apart- 
ment, but  the  poet  puts  in  the  poem  what  is  hap- 
pening outside  the  window.  A tree  grows  out  of 
a sidewalk.  There,  below,  a man  in  a wheelchair 
crosses  his  legs.  We  have  two  scenes,  one  inside, 
the  other  outside. 


Flynn  writes  about  the 
physical  act  of  wo  people 
folding  their  fingers 
together:  “I  put  my  hand 
on  yours  and  say  show  me 
and  you  begin  slowly, 
steadily.  I had  a lot  of 
images,  pages,  rewriting, 
restructuring,  moving 
images  around— almost 
like  a filmmaker,  a collag- 
1st,  editing,  juxtaposing 
one  image  next  to  another 
to  see  what  happens  in  the 
space  between  them.  ‘God 
Forgotten’  is  one  of  those 
poems.  I was  able  to  take 
three  different  images 
from  three  different  poems 
and  weave  them  together.” 
Flynn  is  driven  by  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  job  of  the 
artist  to  distill  elements  of 
the  world  into  something 
that  can  fit  into  a container.  The  epigraph  in 
Some  Ether  is  from  the  Buddhist  monk  Thich 
Nhat  Hanh:  “He  already  had  the  water,  but  he 
had  to  discover  jars.”  I might  respond,  Nick 
already  had  the  feet,  but  he  had  to  discover  shoes. 

He  does  not  walk  around  in  robes  and  san- 
dals. He  was  born  in  a predominately  Irish 
Catholic  town  where  there  were  a certain  percent- 
age of  WASPs.  His  mother  did  not  raise  her  chil- 
dren as  Catholic.  His  mother’s  father  was  of 
Protestant  English  ancestry.  Thus,  his  family  felt, 
somewhat,  that  they  were  outsiders  in  Scituate. 
But  Flynn  has  a relationship  with  Catholicism 
and  can  trace  the  images  that  surrounded  him  as 
he  grew  up.  “Seeing  them,”  he  said,  “confuses  me. 
I question  them  a lot.” 

Somehow  Nick  and  I ended  up  talking  about 
religion.  I asked  him  about  his  spiritual  feeling. 

He  said,  “I  feel  there  is  great  wonder  in  the 
world,  great  things  we  can’t  understand,  which 
we  should  stand  in  awe  of.  I don’t  think 
mankind  is  at  the  top  of  the  pile.  I don’t  think 
everything  else  is  below  us.  Words  are  a great  tal- 
ismanic  mystery.  The  power  of  naming  is  a huge 
abstraction  that  unifies  the  world.  You  have  to 
find  someone  who  has  done  it  before.  That’s 
why  a Stanley,  a Dugan,  or  a Mary  Oliver  ani- 
mates Provincetown,  a place  where  poetry  can 
thrive.  When  I ended  up  here  in  the  early  eight- 
ies, I knew  poets  were  here,  even  if  I only  read 
their  poems.  When  I moved  to  Europe  I tried  to 
find  Beckett  in  the  cafes  of  Paris.  I wanted  to  run 
into  him  because  he  was  so  important  to  me. 
Poetry  feels  very  much  like  a guild  system. 
Knowledge  is  passed  on  person  to  person.  That’s 
why  teaching  is  so  important  to  poetry.” 

Flynn  never  met  Shakespeare,  never  met  Beck- 
ett, met  Kumtz  and  Dugan,  living  guides;  that 
was  enough. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 
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“another  bullshit  night  in  suck  city” 

Over  the  seven  years  of writing  the  book,  the  title  became  my  fetish  object,  the  thing  that  could  con- 
tain all  my  bad  energy  and  anxiety  over  the  presumptuous  and  humiliatingfact  that  I was  writing  a 
“memoir  at  best  a bastardized  genre  in  this  post-confessional  age  of reality  TV.  I would  generate 
lists  of  titles  when  the  anxiety  would  overcome  me— here  they  are.  —Nick  Flynn,  May  2006 

(August  2003) 

headlong  to  the  palace  of  nowhere 
adrift  in  suck  city 
the  bullshit  king  of  ireland 
my  drowning  father  dreams  of  life-rafts 

my  homeless  father’s  useful  hints  for  robbing 
banks  (subtitle?) 

burn  down  the  mission 
together,  we  are  going  under 
the  hotel  dunkin  donuts 
the  palace  of  dunkin  donuts 
the  lost  kingdom  of  dunkin  donuts 
button  man 

another  bullshit  night  in  suck  city 

why  we  get  lost  and  how  we  find  our  way 

let’s  sleep  outside  forever 

going  under 

slow-motion  car  wreck 

father  figurine 

into  what  nightmare  thingness  am  I fallen 
out  all  night 

(December  2002) 

dream-lit  snow 
the  pine  street  palace 
many  mansions 

just  shy  of  obliteration  (oblivion) 
that  man’s  father  is  my  father’s  son 
useless  hints  for  robbing  banks 
the  cradle  of  the  world’s  misinformation 
the  noise  and  heat  of  being  (deli llo) 

something  amazing,  a boy  falling  out  of  the  sky 
(auden) 

may  the  days  be  aimless  (delillo) 

after  a night  of  dream-lit  snow  (delillo-white 
noise) 

two  thousand  and  one  nights  in  suck  city 
nowhere  sleeping 
father  sleeping 

a man  cannot  easily  lay  down 

everywhere  & nowhere 

we  circle  each  other  like  planets  unmoored 

a man  shaped  like  a bench 

time  of  your  life 

twentieth-century  man  pretending 

headlong 

palace  of  mirrors 

trickology 

beautiful  tree,  my  tree 
a new  map  of  the  city 
the  shepherd  cannot  sleep 
asleep  under  the  church  halogen 


(August  2002) 

the  happy-go-lucky  stratosphere  of  this  and  that. 

see,  saw,  seen  it  coming. 

winter  everywhere. 

here  we  are  now  entertain  us 

dead  or  just  sleeping 

the  delicate  ruin  behind  her  eyes 

waiting  for  your  parents  to  die  in  america 

poster-boy  for  dissipation 

plenty  of  places  to  go,  nowhere  to  be 

fingered 

short-time 

I know  so  little  and  all  I know  is  wrong 

everyday  mongrel  americana 

mongrel  americana 

the  goo-goo,  the  ga-ga 

the  perfection  of  a mistake 

a bench  in  suck-city  awaits  you 

this  way  to  your  bench  in  suck-city 

adrift  on  a bench 

dreaming  of  life-rafts 

the  immanent  life-raft 

wrong  life-raft 

wrong  question 

wrong  bench 

bench-boy 

this  bench  will  be  yours 
this  bench  is  your  future 
like  rain,  like  hell 

(July  2002) 

as  if  the  life-raft  was  never  invented 

the  opposite  of  fame 

a life-raft  never  came 

the  life-raft  never  showed 

go  ahead,  I’ll  catch  up 

waiting  for  the  life-raft  (to  be  invented) 

useful  hints  for  bankrobbers 

eleven  flawless  ways  to  plunder 

the  city  that  always  sleeps 

have  you  seen  the  ocean  today? 

just  drift  off  forever 

another  bench,  another  dream 

his  bench,  his  dream 

waiting  for  the  life-raft 

life  after  life-rafts 

a certain  lunatic  grandeur 

just  wander  off 

wander  off  forever 

nobody  everywhere 

the  ocean  almost  everywhere 


winter  nearly  everywhere 

knew  his  bench,  didn’t  want  to  wake  him 

a trash  barrel  set  ablaze 

slow-motion  car  wreck 

circle  each  other  like  planets  unmoored 

how  to  rob  a bank  (and  other  fatherly  advice) 

another  night,  another  bench 

the  one  place  I didn’t  look 

knew  where  he  slept,  didn’t  bother  waking  him 

saw  him  nearly  everywhere 

100%  photogenic,  smells,  everything. 

the  sidewalk  tilts  and  the  lights  go  out 

suck-city,  winter  everywhere 

a man  falls  from  his  bed,  a bed  falls  on  a man 

strange  how  you  never  forget  a room 

stuck  in  the  middle  with  you 

our  boat  of  earthly  disasters 

this  close 

self-inflicted  suffering 
the  line  between  us 

(May  2002) 

saint  this,  saint  that 
god  of  nickel,  god  ofdime 
no  devil  (just  god  when  he’s  drunk) 
wrong  ocean 

the  museum  of  the  homeless 
salvation,  reworked 
not  waving  but  drowning 
the  inventor  of  the  life-raft 
the  inventor  of  dynamite 
still  gone 
no  jailbird 
same  again 

wrong  ocean,  wrong  raft 
father  outside 
un  rafted 
drunken  life-raft 
awful  thirst 

vodka,  stamps,  flowers 
a man  drowning  dreams  of  life-rafts 
my  father  as  a homeless  man 
idler  scammer  father 
self-portrait  as  a drowning  man 

a drowning  man  dreams  of  life-rafts,  a falling  man 
dreams  of  wings 
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A Memoir  By  Christina  Schlesmger 


From  my  journal,  July  1979:  “Sitting  on  steps  of  Cherry  Stone 
Gallery.  Had  appointment  with  two  women,  not  here.  Maybe 
on  account  of  Elena  Wilson,  who’s  dying.  Hot,  sultry  day— I’ll 
give  them  another  fifteen  minutes.” 

Thus  began  my  relationship  with  CherryStone.  Throughout 
the  ’70s,  I had  been  living  in  Venice,  California,  returning  to  occasional 
summers  in  Wellfleet.  I was  a young  artist  with  the  goal  of  showing  my 
work  in  the  gallery.  The  memory  is  vivid:  the  white  clapboard  Cape  house 
with  its  great,  green  apron  of  lawn,  which  you  passed  as  you  rolled  down 
Railroad  Avenue  to  the  laundry  place  before  it  became  the  Lobster  Hut.  On 
summer  evenings  on  gallery  opening  nights,  that  lawn  would  be  filled  with 
people— women  in  long  summer  dresses,  men  in  shorts,  and  children  and 
dogs  running  everywhere.  Cars  were  parked  helter-skelter  along  the  road. 
The  front  room  of  the  gallery  was  large  and  square  with  plenty  of  room  to 
hang  and  be  seen  well.  Behind  this  room  was  a small  office,  where  Lizzie 
sat  perched  on  her  director’s  chair,  and  beyond  that  was  an  attached  shed 
with  dusty  light  filtering  through  small,  paned  windows,  which  spilled  into 
a room  filled  with  all  kinds  of  magical  junk— broken  dolls  and  toys  with 
wheels,  a place  fittingly  called  the  “Junk  Collaborative,”  a tip  of  the  hat  to 

the  famous  Cambridge 
architectural  firm,  “Archi- 
tects Collaborative.” 

The  “two  women”  of  my 
journal  entry  were,  of 
course,  Frances  “Lizzie” 
Upham  and  Sally  Nerber, 
owners,  operators,  and 
geniuses  behind  the  Cherry 
Stone  (listed  in  the  phone 
book  then  as  “Stonecherry” 
to  keep  calls  from  Lizzie’s 
and  Sally’s  many  students 
and  friends  under  control). 
Part  of  the  allure  of  showing 
at  the  gallery  was  the  men- 
toring these  two  former 
teachers  offered,  along  with 
the  sublime  space,  the 
gallery’s  outstanding  reputa- 
tion, and  the  chance  to  get 


your  name  listed  on  the  gallery's  annual 
red-and-white  exhibition  poster,  printed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer— along  with 
the  likes  of  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Jasper 
Johns,  Eugene  Atget,  Robert  Motherwell, 
and  other  blue-chip  artists,  whom  Sally 
and  Lizzie  had  befriended  and  whose  work 
they  had  collected  over  the  years.  To  be  a 
young  artist,  untested  and  unknown,  and 
see  your  name  printed  with  such  august 
company  was  an  incomparable  thrill. 

I got  my  chance  three  years  later  in  the 
summer  of  1 982  when  I was  included  in  a 
show  with  Noa  Hall  and  Candy  Poor, 
titled  Three  Painters.  I remember  arriving 
with  my  box  of  paintings,  the  shy  meeting 
with  the  other  artists,  and  the  debate  Sally 
and  Lizzie  had  about  what  should  hang 
where.  As  I was  soon  to  learn,  this  ritual 
of  the  hanging  rarely  varied.  Since  open- 
ings are  on  Tuesdays,  old  shows  come 
down  on  Sunday  morning;  a little  spack- 
le,  some  paint,  and  new  shows  go  up  in 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  ABOVE:  PORTRAIT  OF  SALLY  AS 
A YOUNG  WOMAN;  GUESTS  AT  VARIOUS  OPENINGS 
INCLUDING  NINA  HOLTON,  M.P.  LANDIS,  DAVID 
MAMO,  SALLY  NERBER,  AND  JAMES  LECHAY; 

SALLY  IN  HER  RED  CAR;  SALLY  NERBER  AND 
CHRISTINA  SCHLESINGER;  THE  STOREFRONT  OF 
THE  GALLERY  AT  ITS  RAILROAD  AVENUE  LOCATION 
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the  afternoon,  all  done  at  a very  comfortable  pace.  At  some  point, 
there  is  a run  for  lunch.  In  my  journal,  I note  stopping  for  lobster 
rolls  from  the  Lobster  Hut  orjohn  Aldens  from  the  Box  Lunch. 

Sally  and  Liz  were  a great  team.  In  the  early  days,  Lizzie  was  a 
more  vivid  presence— a raconteur  with  a distinct  personality  that 
veered  in  an  instant  from  curmudgeonly  to  hilarious.  She  was  an 
artist  herself,  had  a keen  eye,  and  was  responsible  for  the  initial 
connections  with  Rauschenberg  and  Johns.  Sally  and  Lizzie 
moved  the  gallery  in  1980  to  its  present  location,  quickly  trans- 
forming  an  unpromising  garage  into  another  miraculous  exhibi- 
i tion  space.  The  shows  and  Tuesday  “artist  parties”  continued, 

1 but  only  because  the  gallery  was  not  allowed  to  have  “openings.” 

* A code  developed  in  which  you  were  invited  not  to  an  opening, 

2 but  a party,  with  the  added  admonition  to  “park  in  town,”  since 
E the  many  cars  threatened  to  overwhelm  East  Commercial  Street. 

Lizzie  died  in  1988.  I heard  the  news  while  I was  studying  in 
t;  I made  it  back  in  time  to  attend  her  memorial  service,  held  in  St. 
i the  Fisherman  Church,  with  a throng  of  admirers.  The  most  memo- 
part,  and  the  one  requested  by  Lizzie,  was  the  performance  of  a kilt- 
gpiper  playing  “Amazing  Grace.”  The  heartbeat  of  the  gallery  goes  on. 
has  formed  a productive  relationship  with  a very  able  new  director, 
la  Correia,  who  has  curated  this  summer’s  exhibition  of  thirty-five 
>,  representing  the  thirty-five  years  of  the  gallery’s  existence. 


PHOTO  BY  GLORIA  NARDIN 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  ABOVE:  FRANCES  (LIZZIE)  UPHAM  AND  SALLY  NERBER;  SALLY 
NERBER,  STEPHANIE  TERRENZIO,  ROBERT  MOTHERWELL,  FRANCES  (LIZZIE)  UPHAM; 
HEATON  VORSE  AND  JUSTIN  KAPLAN;  FRITZ  AND  JEANNE  BULTMAN 


CHRISTINA  SCHLESINGER  is  an  artist  and  educator  who  lives  in  New  York  and 
summers  in  Wellfleet. 
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Provincetown  508.487.2430  i Truro-Wellfleet  508.349.2600  i atlanticbaysir.com 
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Lost  Delights 


BY  KIRSTEN  B.  FELDMAN 


The  house  I think  of  when  I look  back 
on  my  childhood  in  Provincetown 
doesn’t  exist  and  never  did,  according 
to  the  neighbors  I’ve  asked.  And  how 
could  it,  when  it  was  really  too  small 
for  anyone  to  live  in  and  had  no  plumbing?  Yet  I 
know  it  was  there,  and  it  is  the  site  of  some  of  my 
fondest  memories  in  a town  full  of  them. 

Provincetown  was  a different  place  to  grow  up 
in  then,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  than  it  is  now. 
Actually  not  much  growing  up  happens  in 
Provincetown  anymore,  according  to  statistics 
I’ve  heard  on  recent  visits.  I’ve  heard  that  one 
baby  was  born  in  town  last  year.  I’ve  heard  that 
the  high  school  now  graduates  less  than  twenty 
students  annually,  and  the  town  is  thinking  of 
closing  it  down  and  selling  the  land  for  condos. 
I’ve  heard  that  one  of  our  favorite  restaurants, 
Napi’s,  may  no  longer  be  open  in  the  winter  if 
trade  doesn’t  improve.  I don’t  believe  everything 
I hear,  but  the  evidence  is  there  when  I walk  down 
the  street.  The  demographics  have  changed,  and 
it  saddens  me  that  it  has  become  a community  of 
primarily  second  homes. 

When  I tell  people  I lived  in  Provincetown 
until  I was  in  the  fifth  grade,  they  look  at  me  as  if 
they  wonder  how  that  is  possible.  If  people  only 
visit  the  Cape  in  the  summer,  they  can  be  forgiv- 
en for  wondering  how  people  could  live  “normal” 
lives  there,  raising  families,  going  to  work,  and 
stopping  for  milk  at  the  grocery  store.  For  better 
or  worse,  Provincetown  often  feels  like  an  amuse- 
ment park  ride,  fun  and  giddy,  and  slightly 
demented. 

Many  of  the  things  I remember  most  clearly 
about  growing  up  in  Provincetown  aren’t  possi- 
ble anymore.  You  can’t  eat  breakfast  at  the 
counter  at  The  Patrician  (now  a convenience 
store).  You  can’t  get  ice  cream  at  Adams  Pharma- 
cy (according  to  a federal  law,  people  having  pre- 
scriptions filled  need  more  privacy).  You  can’t 
slurp  cherrystone  clams  sitting  on  the  bar  rail 
listening  to  the  Jug  Band  while  your  father  and 
his  friends  drink  beer  at  the  Surf  Club  (admit- 
tedly a bar  is  no  place  for  a seven-year-old,  but  it 
was  fun).  So  many  childhood  memories  revolve 
around  food  for  so  many  people.  Mine  are  no 
exception. 

The  little  house  offered  us  no  food  or  other 
traditional  components  of  hospitality;  instead, 
it  offered  a respite  from  the  demands  of  grown- 
ups. It  was  made  of  poured  concrete  in  a round- 
ed, organic  shape;  my  brother  and  I and  our 
friends  called  it  the  mushroom  house.  It  had 
sliding  glass  doors— or  maybe  two  windows  and 
a door,  I can’t  be  sure— and  its  only  furniture  was 
two  tattered  lawn  chairs  that  sat  facing  the  glass. 


It  was  built  into  the  side  of  a little  hill  and 
looked  almost  as  if  it  had  grown  there.  If  you 
scrambled  up  the  hill,  you  could  climb  onto  the 
roof  and  perch  up  there  like  some  kind  of  giant 
squirrel.  It  was  also  an  excellent  site  for  picnics 
of  sandwiches  and  cookies  and  whatever  else  we 
could  cajole  from  an  adult  at  home  without 
divulging  our  destination. 

Even  that  seems  impossible  today,  for  kids  to 
go  off  on  an  adventure  in  the  woods  without  adult 
supervision,  but  we  did  it.  Admittedly,  it  was  less 
than  half  a mile  from  our  house,  and  we  didn’t 
even  need  to  cross  a street  to  get  there,  but  it  still 
looms  large  as  an  adventure.  Go  we  did,  and  we 
never  saw  anyone  there  who  might  have  owned  it 
or  stayed  there  sometimes  or  shooed  us  away.  We 
made  up  all  kinds  of  stories  about  the  people  who 
lived  there,  because  in  our  minds,  of  course,  it  was 
a whole  family  regardless  of  the  size  limitations, 
never  mind  the  lack  of  water  or  electricity. 

I have  tried  to  find  that  house  any  number 
of  times,  always  starting  out  on  the  mam  road 
in  front  of  our  old  house  and  walking  up  the 
private  track  that  goes  by  where  it  must  have 
been.  It  occurs  to  me  as  I write  this  that  my  mis- 
take may  have  been  going  out  to  Bradford 
Street  at  all,  because  I never  did  as  a child.  We 
tried  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  we  could  because  it 
fronted  the  Green  Monster,  one  of  our  recur- 
ring bogeyman  themes— but  that  is  a story  for 
another  day.  We  simply  climbed  the  hillside 
that  bordered  our  yard  and  trekked  around  in 
that  childish  way  that  is  never  quite  straight, 
never  quite  random,  until  we  arrived.  If  I went 
that  way  today,  I suspect  that  people  would  call 
the  police  about  the  trespasser  in  their  yards 
raving  about  a house  that  looked  like  a mush- 
room. Sure,  lady,  they’d  say,  come  along  with 
us.  We’ll  have  a nice  chat.  But  I know  it  was 
there,  as  surely  as  I know  that  I grew’  up  in 
Provincetown,  and  a fine  place  it  was. 

I still  love  Provincetown  and  return  there  with 
my  family  several  times  a year  in  all  seasons.  We 
have  found  new  comfort  foods  and  built  new 
memories  on  the  sushi  at  Clem  and  Ursie’s  and 
the  banana  splits  at  Spiritus.  Most  important  to 
us,  somehow  the  underlying  ethos  of  the  place 
doesn’t  change,  as  if  it  is  cobbled  into  the  bricks 
in  the  narrow  streets  and  blowing  in  the  ever- 
shifting  sands.  If  there  ever  w;as  a mushroom 
house,  it  was  in  Provincetown.  And  for  me,  there 
will  alw’ays  be  that  magic  quality  there,  v'here 
anything  is  possible,  no  matter  how  small. 

KIRSTEN  BLOOMBERG  FELDMAN  spent  her  earli- 
est years  in  Provincetown.  She  is  a teacher  and  writer 
who  now  lives  in  Newton  with  her  family. 
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ovincetown  Jazz  Festival 

August  11-13 


During  Provincetown  summers  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  you  could 
hear  big-name  musicians— Miles 
Davis,  Tony  Williams,  Billie  Holi- 
day, and  others— playing  in  clubs. 
Jazz,  the  original,  quintessential  American  art 
form,  has  always  been  here.  Provincetown ’s 
second  annual  jazz  festival,  produced  by  musi- 
cian Bart  Weisman,  takes  place  over  three  days 
in  August  with  two  evening  concerts  at  Town 
Hall  and  a noontime  jam  session  at  the  Cape 
Inn.  Bob  Seay,  director  of  WOMR  Radio  for 
many  years  (he  recently  left  the  station  for  an 
NPR  affiliate  in  Providence),  said  of  the  event, 
“This  jazz  festival  is  not  flashy.  It’s  dressed- 
down  like  Provincetown,  very  casual,  accessi- 
ble, and  not  too  long.” 

Lea  DeLaria,  who  has  been  associated  with 
Provincetown  for  more  than  twenty  years,  sings 
frequently  at  festivals  in  Montreal,  Newport, 
New  York,  and  London,  but  Provincetown,  she 


Offering  year-round  daily  classes,  workshops 
and  events  that  foster  a sense  of: 


FITNESS 
SPIRIT  & 
CREATIVITY 


4^4 


Including:  Yoga,  Dance  Tai  Chi  and  more 

Something  for  every  age  and  ability 

Movement  Arts 

306  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.movearts.org  • tel.  508-487-3220 


says,  is  her  “home 
festival.”  This  year, 

DeLaria  is  bringing 
stellar  New  York  horn 
players  for  her  set, 
which  features  songs 
from  Lea’s  Warner 
Brothers-released  CD 
Play  It  Cool,  and  will 
add  some  Cole  Porter 
and  other  favorites  to 
the  mix. 

Zoe  Lewis,  an  Eng- 
lish lass  who  grew  up 
on  Ella  and  Billie  and 
played  the  London 

pubs  for  her  supper,  has  been  a treasured  sta- 
ple of  Provincetown  music  for  years.  “Last 
year’s  success,”  she  said,  “proves  how  much 
people  want  live  music  in  Provincetown,  and 
what  better  than  to  make  it  a benefit  for  our 


MUSICIANS  REHEARSING:  JANETTE  MASON,  PIANO; 
MARY  ANN  McSWEENEY,  BASS;  BART  WEISMAN,  DRUMS 


a GALE  FORCE ° 


Since  1977 


RENTAL - SALES - SERVICE 
& ACCESSORIES 

144  Bradford  Street  Ext.  - Corner  West  Vine 
Phone:  508-487-4849 
Web:  www.galeforcebikes.com 

The  Beach  Market  located  on  the  premises 


beloved  WOMR.  The  Cape  has  a healthy  jazz 
scene,  and  this  is  a way  to  add  to  it.”  Lewis  fre- 
quently tours  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Recently 
signed  to  Judy  Collins’s  label,  Wildflower 
Records,  Lewis  plays  standards  in  the  swing 
and  Latin  vein,  with  the  odd  jazz  ukulele 
tune  thrown  in  for  color. 

Suede,  another  festival  headliner,  will  be 
performing  a mix  of  originals,  including  her 
newest,  “No  Goin’  Back,”  which  is  a New 
Orleans  blues  tune  about  living  our  lives  full 
out,  not  waiting  for  them  to  be  “perfect,” 
and  features  the  singer  on  her  trademark 
sexy  trumpet.  And  she  wants  the  windows 
open:  “Breezes  flowing  cool  and  hot  jazz 
blowing  from  the  stage.  As  with  anything  in 
Provincetown,  come  as  you  are.” 

CHERYL  KAIN  is  a music  editor  and  jazz  singer 
living  in  Chatham. 
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DINING  GUIDE 


THE 

MEWS 

WATERFRONT  DINING 


"XSinmr  'YtygAtty  At  6fm i 
^nyuiAy  ff— 2:30pm 

^cAc^rDnt  XjHyicA  ^&Aily  if-2:30pm 
429  COMMERCIAL  ST  • PROVINCETOWN  MA  508  487  1500 
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50  ROLLWICHES*  IN  FRESH  PITA  BREAD 


SNACKS,  SALADS,  DESSERTS,  DRINKS 

In  Provincetown  at 
353  Commercial  Street 
508.487.6026 


Also  in  Wellfleet,  Brewster,  Eastham, 
VV^rleans,  Hyannls,  Yarmouth,  Falmouth JJ 


ZAGAT 

Survey 

2005/06 

"No  trip  to  Provincetown  is  complete 
without"  a visit  to  this  enduring 
"crowd  pleaser,"  whose  chef-owners 
and  "professional  crew"  care  about  what 
they  are  doing . . . presenting  you  with 
two  different,  equally  "splendid"  menus: 
one  changes  its  "innovative"  Continental 
lineup  weekly  yet  "never  misses," 
the  other  handles  Italian  "classics" 
"thoughtfully"  and  both  are  backed 


by  a "Beautiful  wine  list". 


WEST  END 

BEACH  MARKET  508.487.4849 
On  the  Corner  of  Bradford  and  West  Vine. 

The  first  stop  on  the  way  to  the  beach.  Freshly 
made  sandwiches,  delicious  salads,  deli  items,  and 
groceries.  Located  at  Gale  Force  Bikes.  Bike  rentals 
available  for  every  cycling  need.  Eat  and  ride. 

BUBALA’S  BY  THE  BAY  508  487  0773 
A buzzing  bistro  with  murals  by  artist  James 
Hansen;  low  lighting,  water  views,  late  night 
music,  and  the  sidewalk  cafe  are  some  other 
features.  Bubala’s  offers  senous  food  at  sensible 
prices.  Late  night  fare  and  a lively  bar.  Open  spnng 
to  fall  with  free  parking  in  the  center  of  town. 

ENZO  508.487.7555  Seasonal 
Newest  restaurant  on  Commercial  Street,  featur- 
ing regional  Italian  cooking,  homemade  pasta 
and  deserts,  and  an  extensive  wine  list.  Guest 
rooms  also  offer  top-shelf  accommodations. 
Spoil  yourself  and  your  friends  in  the  stylish 
Grotta  Bar  downstairs  for  late  evening  lounging. 

SPIRITUS  PIZZA  508.487.2808  Seasonal 
Pizzeria  and  Ice  Cream  Parlor:  “We  put  pizzazz 
and  hip  into  our  dip!” 

TOWN  CENTER 

BEN  & JERRY’S  Seasonal 
A wonderful  place  to  take  the  whole  family  for 
a cool  and  delicious  treat.  Vermont’s  finest  ice 
cream,  and  frozen  yogurt,  smoothies,  and 
coolers,  in  the  center  of  Provincetown  next  to 
Town  Hall.  Even  grown-ups  will  love  to  taste  a 
“Cool  Off”  on  a hot  day. 

BOX  LUNCH  508.487.6026  Seasonal 
A Cape  Cod  institution,  Box  Lunch  started  in 
Wellfleet  and  now  has  many  other  Cape 
locations.  Box  Lunch  sandwiches  (“Rollwiches”) 
have  to  be  sampled  to  be  believed.  You’ll  find  no 
wedges  of  white  bread  here— Rollwiches  are 
stuffed  to  the  gills  with  imaginative  variations  of 
choice  ingredients  all  neatly  rolled  up  in  pita 
bread.  One  sandwich  is  a meal. 

CAFE  EDWIDGE  508.487.2008 
Cafe  Edwidge  offers  a romantic  dining  experi- 
ence in  the  center  of  town  with  views  of 
Commercial  Street.  Its  breakfast  is  famous. 

CAFE  HEAVEN  508.487.9639 
A popular  cafe  that  rivals  the  best  New  York  has 
to  offer.  Breakfast  is  served  all  day,  featuring 
fresh-squeezed  juices;  open  for  lunch,  too. 
Dinner  served  May  through  October  featuring 
Pasta  Heaven.  Thai  menu  changes  weekly.  Full 
service  bar.  Sorry,  no  credit  cards  accepted. 

EURO  ISLAND  GRILL  & 

CLUB  EURO  508.487.2505  Seasonal 
Exuding  tropical  charm,  the  Euro  dishes  up  a 
unique  blend  of  Caribbean  and  Mediterranean 
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Wine  Deer  & Opirits 

we  stock  all  you  need 

• Fine  Wines  Liquors  and  Handcrafted. 
Imported  6 Domestic  Beers 

• Special  Orders  Encouraged 

• Ice  • Lottery 

68  Shankpainter  Road  Provincetown 
at  the  Grand  Union 
508-487-1111 


Cabot’s  Candy 

1 where  art  is  sweet  ” 

276  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Tel.  (508)  487-3550*  Fax  (508)  487-9563 

www.cabotscandy.coni 


Pwn,  MA  02657 

487.2505 


Dancing  & 

Live  Entertainment 
Nightly 
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dams  Pharmacy,  Inc. 

Since  1875 

Surf^^^Cluh 

/^PRESCRIPTIONS  A SPECIALTY 
2j47l)l  254  Commercial  Street  Provincetown  wy 

*(5^  487-0069  • Vincent  Duarte  B.S.R.PH 

Restaurant 

MacMillan  Pier  at  Lopes  Square 
Provincetown,  MA 
487-1367 

1 Lunch  11  - 5 • Dinner  5 - close  1 

IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH 

HARBORSIDE  DINING 

in  a casual  friendly  atmosphere 
family  oriented,  children's  menu  also  available 

flavors.  Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  outside  on  the 
spacious  patio,  one  floor  up  overlooking  Com- 
mercial Street,  right  next  to  Town  Hall.  Serving 
dinner  until  10:30  p.m.,  with  excellent  live  enter- 
tainment-jazz, blues,  and  reggae  groups,  and 
dance  nightly  at  CLUB  EURO  throughout  the 
season.  Call  for  music  schedule.  Open  May-Octo- 
ber.  A fun  place,  and  great  for  people  watching! 

LOBSTER  POT  508.487.0842 
www.ptownlobsterpot.com 
Open  mid-April  through  December 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  McNulty  family,  this 
busding  restaurant  serves  some  of  the  best  fresh 
seafood  in  town  in  a no-nonsense  atmosphere 
where  the  main  feature  is  what  comes  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Just  around  the  comer  from  Town  Wharf, 
you  can’t  miss  the  classic  red  neon  lobster  signs. 


Michael  Moon  Henrique 

OLD  COLONY  TAP 

Provincetown,  MA 


BREAKFAST.  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 
(closed  wed.  evenings)  • bar  open  until  1am 
reservations  recommended 

the  wicked  oyster 

50  main  street  • wellfleet  • (508)  349-3455 


0 PENNEY  PATCH 


279  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 


NAPI’S  508.487.1145  Open  year-round 
Dubbed  “ Provincetown ’s  most  unusual  restau- 
rant,” Napi’s  certainly  has  plenty  on  which  to 
feast  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate.  Owners  Napi 
and  Helen  Van  Dereck  have  embellished  their 
restaurant,  built  by  Napi  himself,  with  items 
from  their  extensive  collection  of  Provincetown 
art  and  artifacts.  The  food  is  as  unusual  as  the 
surroundings,  featuring  international,  local,  and 
vegetarian  cuisine,  all  prepared  to  the  highest 
standards  by  Helen.  Breakfast,  lunch,  and  din- 
ner off-season,  dinner  ONLY  in  season.  Parking. 

OLD  COLONY  TAP 

Not  found  in  any  tourist  guide,  the  Old  Colony 
Tap  is  the  best  place  to  find  local  writers,  poets, 
storytellers,  and  fishermen  and  the  women  who 
love  them. 

ROSS’  GRILL  508.487.8878 
Open  all  year.  Above  sea  level,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  new  Whaler’s  Wharf,  Ross’  Grill 
takes  waterfront  dining  to  new  heights.  Experi- 
ence the  breathtaking  views  of  Provincetown’s 
shoreline  and  harbor  in  this  intimate  setting. 

An  American  grill  with  extensive  beer  and  wine 
lists,  featuring  over  50  wines  by  the  glass. 

SURF  CLUB  508.487.1367 
On  the  water,  the  Surf  Club  offers  a choice  of 
indoor  or  outdoor  dining.  Casual,  yet  friendly, 
The  Surf  Club  is  where  the  locals  eat  and  drink. 
Whether  it’s  people-watching  you  like  or  enjoy- 
ing the  boats  in  the  harbor,  enjoy  a quiet  repast 
in  the  hub  of  Provincetowm. 

EAST  END 

THE  COMMONS  508.487.7800 
Menu  features  handmade  gourmet  pizzas  from 
the  w'ood-burning  oven,  fire-roasted  free-range 
chicken,  fresh  native  seafood,  and  French-style 
bistro  grilled  steak,  as  well  as  daily  specials, 
including  some  vegetarian  dishes.  The  emphasis 
is  on  fresh  ingredients  and  flavorful  preparations. 
Fine  wines  by  the  glass,  also  cappuccino  and 
espresso,  and  be  sure  to  check  out  the  cozy 
street-side  bar. 
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DEVON’S  508.487.4773 
www.devons.org 

The  best  of  both  worlds,  views  of  Commercial 
Street  on  the  patio  and  inside,  Devon’s  has  the 
feeling  of  being  on  a boat.  The  views  of  the  har- 
bor are  breathtaking.  Delicious  contemporary 
American  food.  A favorite  haunt  of  artists. 

THE  MEWS  508.487.1500  Open  all  year 
www.mews.com 

The  Mews,  where  you  can  enjoy  some  of  the  best 
views  of  the  bay  from  the  dining  room  and 
upstairs  cafe  overlooking  the  beach.  Cafe  Mews 
offers  a more  casual  menu.  The  Mews  is  situated 
in  Provincetown’s  renowned  gallery  district, 
where  you  can  browse  through  the  galleries 
after  dinner,  since  most  are  open  until  1 1 p.m.  in 
season.  Off-season,  catch  the  popular  Monday 
night  performance  series  coordinated  by  Peter 
Donnelly. 

ANGEL  FOODS  508.487.6666 
It  Angel  Foods  market  doesn’t  have  it,  you  don't 
need  it.  Alan  and  Liz  will  make  you  a sandwich 
to  take  to  the  beach  or  cater  your  art  opening. 
Great  coffee  and  pastry.  A fully  stocked  store  for 
the  gourmet  cook  in  all  of  us. 

CIRO  & SAL’S  508.487.6444  Open  all  year 
www.ciroandsals.com 

Ciro  and  Sal’s  is  Provincetown’s  best  known 
restaurant,  with  a romantic  wine  cellar  serving  an 
extensive  menu  of  gourmet  Northern  Italian  spe- 


cialties. Enjoy  dinner  amid  the  worn  flagstones 
and  straw  Chianti  bottles  downstairs,  or  join  the 
convivial  crowd  for  cocktails  upstairs  in  the  inti- 
mate candlelight  lounge,  accompanied  by  oper- 
atic arias.  Reservations  are  essential  in  season  and 
weekends  off-season;  you’ll  find  it  down  the  alley 
at  Kiley  Court  in  the  East  End  gallery  district. 

FANIZZI’S  BY  THE  SEA  508.487.1964 
fanizziinc@aol.com 

On  the  waterfront,  you’d  swear  you  were  dining 
in  a floating  restaurant.  At  high  tide,  the  water 
laps  against  the  pilings.  Fine  dining,  never  stuffy. 
A full  menu  features  locally  caught  seafood,  fresh 
greens,  hearty  soups,  and  beef  and  chicken  dishes. 
A great  place  to  meet  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

NORTH  TRURO 

ADRIAN’S  508.487.4360  Seasonal 
www.adnansrestaurant.com 
Your  hosts:  Adrian  and  Annette  Cyr.  On  a bluff 
overlooking  Provincetown  harbor,  Adrian’s 
serves  fabulous  breakfasts  and  dinners  with  the 
freshest  ingredients  on  an  outdoor  deck  or  in  an 
airy  dining  room.  Regional  Italian  fare  featuring 
authentic  pasta  dishes  and  gourmet  pizzas  is  pre- 
pared in  a wood-fired  brick  oven.  Free  parking. 


DEVON’S 


?V  ?V  ?V  i< 


Modern  American  Food 

401  Yz  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-4773 
www.devons.org 


ROSS’ 


Cafe  ❖ Wine  Bar 


GRILL 

ON  THE  WATER  FRONT 
AT  WHALER’S  WHARF 
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Farewell,  Stanley. 
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Stanley  Kunitz  (1905-2006) 


Provincetown  Arts  Press 

A Nonprofit  Press  for  Artists  and  Poets 


Provincetown  Poets  Series 


Provincetown  Artists  Series 


First  books  by  poets 
with  individual  voices 

□ Volume  I 

RIVAL  HEAVENS  by  Keith  Althaus 
Frontispiece  by  Susan  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  II 

1990  by  Michael  Klein 
Frontispiece  by  Bob  Bailey 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  III 

EUPHORBIA  by  Anne-Marie  Levine 
Frontispiece  by  Elise  Asher 
$15  paper/$28  cloth 

□ Volume  IV 

AT  THE  GATE  by  Martha  Rhodes 
Frontispiece  by  Richard  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 
j Volume  V 

ON  HER  FACE  THE  LIGHT  OF  LA  LUNA 

by  Mairym  Cruz-Bernal 
Frontispiece  by  Michelle  Weinberg 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  VI 

SLOW  BURN  by  Ellen  Dudley 
Frontispiece  by  Paul  Bowen 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  VII 

FIFTH  SEASON  by  David  Matias 
Frontispiece  by  Polly  Burnell 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 
_]  Volume  VIII 

MANDERLEY  by  Rebecca  Wolff 
Forthcoming 

Circle  paper  or  doth  for  books 


Writings  by  artists  and  monographs  on 
distinguished  older  artists  whose 
careers  have  not  been  summarized  in 
a comprehensive  catalogue 

□ Volume  I 

Life  Colors  Art: 

Fifty  Years  of  Painting  by  Peter  Busa 

Forward  by  Bill  Jensen 

Introduction  by  Robert  Metzger 

Curator's  essay  by  Sandra  Kraskin 

Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  exhibition 

catalogue,  1992 

$20,  paper 

□ Volume  II 

Narrative  Art: 

Peter  Hutchinson  in  Retrospective 

Essays  by  Brian  O'Doherty  and  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  exhibition 
catalogue,  1994 
$15,  paper 

□ Volume  III 

Dissolving  Clouds: 

Writings  of  Peter  Hutchinson 

$15,  paper/$50,  cloth 
Frontispiece  by  Peter  Hutchinson 

□ Mary  Hackett:  A Survey 

Curated  by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  with  contributions  by 
Keith  Althaus,  Michael  Burkard,  Jay  Critchley,  Jim 
Peters,  Vicky  Tomayko  and  Rosalind  Baker  Wilson 
Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition  catalogue, 

1996 

$20  paper 

□ Tripping:  A Memoir  by  B,  H.  Friedman 
2006 

$20  paper 


Please  add  S3. 00  for  postage  and  handling,  SI. 50  for  each  additional  book  or  magazine. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 


PROVJNCETOWN 

Published  annually  since  1985, 
Provincetown  Arts  magazine  focuses 
on  artists,  performers,  and  writers  who 
inhabit  or  visit  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

□ One  Year  (single  issue)  $10.00 

□ Two  Years  (two  single  issues)  $18.00 

□ Three  Years  (three  single  issues)  $25.00 

□ Lifetime  Subscription  $100.00 

□ Gift  Subscription  $10.00 

We  will  include  a card  announcing  the  gift  in  your  name 

BACK  ISSUES 


□ 

1987  (Norman  Mailer) 

$25 

□ 

1988  (Robert  Motherwell) 

$10 

□ 

1989  (Annie  Dillard) 

$15 

□ 

1990  (Joel  Meyerowitz) 

$15 

□ 

1991  (Long  Point  Gallery) 

$10 

□ 

1992  (Stanley  Kunitz) 

$10 

□ 

1 993  (Fine  Arts  Work  Center) 

$10 

□ 

1994  (Mark  Doty) 

$10 

□ 

1995  (Mary  Oliver) 

$10 

□ 

1996  (Karen  Finley) 

$10 

□ 

1997/98  (John  Waters) 

$10 

□ 

1999  (Norman  Mailer) 

$10 

□ 

2000  (Eileen  Myles) 

$10 

□ 

2001  (Dugan  & Shahn) 

$10 

□ 

2002  (Sebastian  Junger) 

$10 

□ 

2003  (Hayden  Herrera) 

$10 

□ 

2004  (Paul  Resika) 

$10 

□ 

2005  (Michael  Cunningham) 

$10 

□ 

Full  Set  Back  Issues 

$100 

□ 

Bookstore  Discount  40% 
(6  or  more  copies) 

Paid  by  □ check  □ MasterCard/Visa  □ AmericanExpress 

CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 

Expiration  Date  

Name  

Tel.  

Address  

City  

State Zip 


Provincetown  Arts  Press,  Inc. 
is  a 501(c)(3)  organization. 
Contributions  above  the  cost 
of  books  and  magazines  are 
welcome  and  tax-deductible. 


Please  send  your  order  to:  Provincetown  Arts  Press 

650  Commercial  Street,  P.O.  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-3167 


THIS  ORGANIZATION  IS  FUNDCD  IN  PART  BY 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 

A stale  agency  that  supports  public  programs 
m (he  arts,  humanities  and  sciences 


Ernie  Bynum,  Untitled,  oil  on  canvas,  40"  x 48" 


LINDA  BOND 
ERNIE  BYNUM 
RICHARD  CLOUTIER 
JOANNE  DUGAN 
CARLOS  ESTRADA-VEGA 
LILLA  GRANT 
DECLAN  HALPIN 
LILY  HARMON  * 
TAKAHIRO  MARUNO 
LINN  MEYERS 
JESSE  MORGAN 
DAN  RUPE 
LES  SEIFER 
DEANNA  WOOD 
‘ESTATE  REPRESENTATION 


ERNDEN  FINE  ART  GALLERY 

397  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 

508.487.6700  888. 304. ARTS 

EMAIL:  erndengallery@att.net  www.ernden.com 


ACME  FINE  ART  AND  DESIGN 


Rose  Basile 
Robert  Beauchamp 
Byron  Browne 
Peter  Busa 
Edwin  Dickinson 
Dorothy  Eisner 
Jim  Forsberg 
William  Freed 
Howard  Gibbs 
John  Grillo 
Peter  Grippe 
Nanno  de  Groot 
Chaim  Gross 
Charles  Hawthorne 
Jack  Hall 
Myrna  Harrison 
Karl  Knaths 
Blanche  Lazzell 
Michael  Loew 
Philip  Malicoat 
Leo  Manso 
Herman  Maril 
George  McNeil 
Lillian  Orlowsky 
Stephen  Pace 
Kenneth  Stubbs 
Grace  Martin  Taylor 
Tony  Vevers 
Abraham  Walkowitz 
Agnes  Weinrich 
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Stephen  Pace,  5 9 - S 2 , 1959,  oil  on  canvas,  69  x 42  inches 


38  Newbury  Street  Boston  MA  02116  617.585.9551 

info@acmefineart.com  www.acmefineart.com 


